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SURRENDER 

Moscow Hard-Liners Give Up After Military Assault ; 
Dozens Die, and Parliament Building Is Left Ablaze 


U.S. Warns 
Somalis of 
'Forceful’ 
Response 

12 GIs Are Killed 9 
PrisonerShown on TV 

The Associated Puss 

WASHINGTON — Defense Secretary 
Les Asp in warned Monday that the Unit- 
ed Stales would “respond forcefully” if 
captured U.S. servicemen were harmed in 
Somalia. Pen! agon officials said 12 U.S. 
soldiers were killed, several captured and 
75 wounded in the worst fighting to date. 

Mr. A spin also announced the sending 
of 200 more soldiers and more armored 
equipment to the African nation. 

Mr. Aspin opened a Pentagon news 
conference by d emanding ihat the So mali 
warlord Mohammed Farrah Aidid treat 
captured American servicemen, including 
a helicopter pilot shown on a videotape, 
according to international guidelines. 

“We will respond forcefully if any harm 
comes to those who are being detained,’' 
Mr. Aspin said. He said the administration 
was working with the United Nations try- 
ing to guarantee “proper treatment and 


prompt return of any c 
. Mr. Aspin said the United States was 
sending one me chanize d Army 
with an armored platoon, two addit 
air gunships, replacement helicopters and 
200 additional infantrymen. 

Mr. Aspin said the administration was 
reviewing : ts overall policy but believed it 
necessary to send in more troops and 
heavy armor “to shore up” U.S. forces. 

Asked why more U.S. troops were bong 
sent President Bill Clinton said in Califor- 
nia: *Tm not satisfied that the folks that 
are there now have the protection that they 
need.” 

Mr. Chilton expressed his condolences 
for the families of those lolled and said the 
United States would maintain its military 
presence there until political order is re- 
stored. 

“I deeply regret the loss of their lives," 
Mr. Clinton said. ‘‘They were working to 
assure that anarchy and starvation do not 
return to a nation in which more than 
300.000 people had lost their lives, many 
of them children, before the United States 
led the United Nations mission there start- 
ing Iasi year.” 

Pentagon officials said they could not 
verify reports that about seven U.S. Army 
Rangers bad been taken hostage by the 
forces of General Aidid. 

“We think it's a small number,” a senior 
official said. “We think very few have been 
captured, but we can’t be sure they're not 
still out there and just haven’t reported 

See SOMALIA, Page 2 
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Hard-fine defenders of the Russian parttament baSdrag walking behind a white flag of surrender Monday after they left the btrildmg to give themselves up. Boses took them away. 

End of an Episode: Problems Are Far From Over 


By Steven Erlanger 

Ww York Times Service 

MOSCOW - 1 - Russia’s counterrevolution 
has aided in fire and Wood, but the dissent it 
reflected wiD not be cauterized by troops and 

tanks. 

The Russian president Boris N. Yeltsin, has 
had an important victory, but it win not guar- 
antee him an easy path in the next few months, 
as the country prepares for new elections. 

Soldiers loyal to Mr. Yeltsin will eventually 
dig out (he snipers soil shooting early Tuesday, 
and fire fighters win extinguish the. Maze in the 
White House, as the parliament building is 

But the people who made this rebellion have 
their roots in the regions and provinces of 
Russia, where local parliaments, elected at the 


same time as the now-disbanded Russian par- 
liament, share many of the same views. 

Alexander V. Rulskoi and Ruslan I. Khasbu- 
lalov, the leaders of this armed uprising, may 
not have had a broad popular base, but then 

NEWS ANALYSIS 

criticism of Mr. Yeltsin, his policies and his 
embrace of single-man rule has resonated with 
a broad swath of Russians wbo regard them- 
selves as centrist. 

This broad center is anu-Cbnununist and 
reacted with disgust to the motley collection of 
Communists, ultranationalists, fascists, bullies 
and anti-Semites who collected around the par- 
liamentary cause. But while most Russia n s are 
surely relieved to have order restored in the 


capital, they did not stir themselves to rally for 
Mr. Yeltsin, either. 

The idea of a renewed Russian empire, even a 
restored Soviet Union, as Mr. Rui&koi openly 
advocated, has widespread appeal to a popula- 
tion — and an army — still stung by the 
enormous and. to them, still inexplicable hu- 
miliation of the Soviet Union’s collapse. 

The notion of a fairer, less-corrupt and bet- 
ter-managed transition to the market, as Mr. 
Khasbulalov often discussed, has enormous 
resonance with a population steeped from binh 
in communist propaganda and outraged by the 
vulgar display of tne new rich — most Russians 
ill them “s 


still call 


Jators” — with their fond- 


'specula 

ness for fancy Western cars, casinos and im- 
ported liquor. 

The leading economic players in Mr. Yell- 


sin's government, many of them relatively 
young, have good academic credentials and 
understand bow- economies should work But 
they are only slowly becoming politicians, said 
Yuri P. Davydov, director of the Center for 
European Studies here. And they have underes- 
timated. or resisted seeing, the general social 
bitterness created by inflation and the dispari- 
ties stemming from ’economic change. 

“The violence in Moscow is a lesson, a bad 
lesson, and no one wants to repeat it.” Mr. 
Davydov said. “But the prevailing view of soci- 
ety is that we need new people to come to 
power” 

For Mr. Yeltsin to ask people whether they 
favor communism or democracy is not enough 

See MOSCOW, Page 3‘ 


Yeltsin Bans 
Several Parties 
And Reimposes 
Censorship 

By Margaret Shapiro 

tf'asfartgbwi Post Serme 

MOSCOW — President Boos N. Yeltsin 
routed his hard-line opponents in the Russian 
parliament Monday in a 10-hour barrage by 
tanks and armored personnel carriers that left 
dozens dead and hundreds injured and the 
massive parliament building a blazing, smoke- 
blackened shell with nearly even- window- 
blown out. 

The leaders of the rebellion. Vice President 
Alexander V. Rulskoi and the speaker of the 
parliament. Ruslan 1. Khasbulalov. surren- 
dered after Mr. Yeltsin guaranteed that they 
would not be harmed. The two men. who defied 
all last-minute efforts at compromise, were 
shown on television looking shaken as they 
were led under guard from the parliament 
budding, known as the White House. 

Dmitri Rurikcnr, a foreign policy adviser to 
Mr. Yeltsin, said Mr. Khasbulalov and Mr. 
Ruiskoi had given up after receiving assurances 
of their safety through a Western embassy. He 
declined to name the embassy. 

A Yeltsin aide said the two men would prob- 
ably face prosecution for their involvement in 
the two bloodiest days of street fighting in 
Russia since the civil war that followed the 19 17 
Bolshevik Revolution. 

City authorities reported that at least 31 
people had been killed and 219 injured in the 
fighting, but the toil was expected to rise. Rus- 
sian television said Sunday's assault on the 
main television complex alone had left 62 dead 
and wounded 400. 

As elite paratroopers took control of one 
floor after another at the parliament building, 
’ hundreds of unarmed and dearly exhausted 
defenders emerged from the building shortly 
before 5 P.M» hands behind their bead, and 
were herded onto buses by Russian soldiers 
loyal ti> Mr. Yeltsin. 

But hours later the crackle of gunfire re- 
sounded from the building as the most hard- 
line rebels, many of whom had sworn to defend 
the building to the death, refused to give in. 

Sniper fire also appeared to be coming from 
residential buildings near the burning parlia- 
ment, and more tanks were brought in to deal 
with them. Security officials were estimating 
that as many as 70 snipers were roaming the 
city. 

The authorities also arrested a militant na- 
tionalist, Lieutenant General Albert M. Maka- 
shov, who organized the parliament’s armed, 
resistance and led the attack Sunday night on 
the television center. The three men’ who have 
served as the ministers of interior, defense and 
security for the parliament's rump government 
were also taken into custody after government 
troops stormed the White House. 

Mr. Yeltsin moved swiftly to tighten his grip 
on the city, imposing a curfew from 1 1 P.M. 
until 5 AAL The center of the city remained on 
a war footing as the curfew approached, with 
.tanks, armored personnel earners and other 

See RUSSIA, Page 3 


This Time, the Soldiers Knew They Would Shoot 


By Fred Hiatt 

Washington Post Service 

MOSCOW — The tanks set out from Naro-Fominsk, 80 
kilometers southwest of Moscow, at 3 AAL Monday. As 
during the faded hard-line coup of 1991, they woke villagers 
and tore up the road as they roared through the night toward 
the capital. 

But unlike in 1991, the young men atting ^te their tanks 
knew they would shoot at fellow Russians if ordered, a tew 


hours later, shoot they did — and neither Russia no- its army is 
tikdy ever to be the same. 

The decision of Russia's miHiary to support President Boris 
N. Yeltsin, matte at a fateful session of die collegium of 



upnsmg. 

force that had vowed to stay out of politics, the decision was 
neither automatic nor easy. 

In 1991, mnks had been ordered to the same parliament 


building, known as the White House, to enforce a takeover by 
Communist hard-liners, who were seeking then to end the rule 
of President Mikhail S. Gorbachev, whom they saw as too 
liberal. When it became dear that the soldiers would not fire on 
Mr. Yeltsin and other pro-democracy campaigners then inside 
the White House, the coup collapsed and the hard-liners were 
arrested. 

This lime, once Mr. Yeltsin truly needed ibe army, there was 
little hesitation and apparently no split within the ranks. A 19- 

See ARMY, Page 2 . 
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Aspin Said to Back 

Embattled Navy Chief 

WASHINGTON (AP) — Defense Sec- 
retary Les Aspin has decided to retain 
A dmir al Frank B. Kelso 2d as chief of 
naval operations despite the recommenda- 
tion of Navy Secretaiy John Dalton that 
he be dismissed for his handling of the 
Tail hook sexual harassment scandal 

A Paragon official said, “Kels o sta ys. 
He said Mr. Aspin intended to direct that 
Admiral Kelso and Mr. Dalton work to- 
gether to resolve the fate of other senior 
U.S. Navy admirals in the Tailhook affair. 
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EC Gives Its Support in Form of Trade Breaks 


By Tom BiierkJe 

Itoemamal Hendd Tribme 

LUXEMBOURG — The European Com- 
munity gave its fall backing to President Boris 
N- Ydtan in his struggle with the Russian 
Parliament on Monday by agreeing to hold a 
quick meeting in Moscow with Mr. 


fehsin and 


EC offtriwis also indicated that the West 
should ease the pressure an Russia for rapid 
econo mic reform to avoid stoking the opposi- 
tion to Mr- Ydtsiri. 

WiHy Claes, foreign minister of the EC presi- 


dent, Belgium, said that it was a “necessity" 
that Russia make the transition to a market 
economy bnt that the pace of the shift was op to 
Moscow to decide. 

Backing a “step-by-step strategy" over so- 
called shodr therapy, Mr. Claes said, “There are 
not only economic aspects; there are also social 
aspects” of reform, 

Mr. Hues was chairman at the regular 
monthly meeting of £C foreign ministers here, 
which issued a statement blaming the violence 
in Moscow mi “dements hostile to the democ- 
ratization process" and expressing “support for 
President Yeltsin and the process of reform." 


The ministers agreed to send Jacques Defers, 
the president of the EC Commission, and repre- 
sentatives of the Belgian EC presidency to Mos- 
cow for a meeting with Mr. Yeltsin “in the 
following weeks,” Mr. Claes said. 

They also endorsed fresh concessions u> en- 
able the Community to conclude an agreement 
to expand trade with Russia by the end of the 
year. 

The EC trade commissioner. Sir Leon Brit- 
tan, said achieving such a trade agreement was 
“more necessary than ever to reinforce the 

See SUPPORT, Page 3 



SURRENDER 


Tbe United Slates is “standing firm" behind 
Boris Yeltsin. President Clinton said, adding 
that the Russian leader had "no alternative 
but to try to restore order." Many other world 
leaders also firmly supported Yeltsin. 

Tbe Russian armed forces have won new 
power to shape the country’s destiny and put 
themselves m a position to press tiieir views 
on most of the big issues. 

Kiosks peddled vodka, beer and candy bars as 
elegant women walking poodles, teenagers on 
roller skates, mothers and small children 
tame out to watch the war in Moscow. But 
for almost all the onlookers, the carnival 
atmosphere eventually gave wav to some- 
thing closer to horror. 

Two cameramen, one British and one Rus- 
sian, were killed and at least 1 1 other journal- 
ists were wounded during the fighting be- 
tween the protesters and Russian troops. 

Leaders of nearly all tbe former Soviet repub- 
lics. including some who hesitated early on iu 
the Russian crisis, unequivocally gave their 
support to Yeltsin. 

Articles on Page 3 


Will Trucks Go Over the Mountains? Pyrenean Bears Are in Way 


By Marlise Simons 

Sew Tort Times Service 

ACCOUS, France— With their mighty walls stretching 
from the Atlantic to the Mediterranean, the Pyrinfes hold 
some Of Western Europe’s last wild spaces. Royal eagles 
and great Egyptian vultures dip along gladera and water- 
falls. And amid the rangy pipe forests the last few bears in 
Fiance are fighting for survival 

A new truck roatelinlring France and Spain threatens to 
come thundering through the Aspe Valley, one of the 
' region's most peaceful and spectacular gorges. The traffic 
will divide tbe habilal of the beats and. experts say they 
bdieve. hasten their extinction. Planners had expected 


protests over disturbing the valley’s villages and polluting 
the scenery with concrete, noise and car exhausts. But they 
bad not counted on the power of the legendary brown 
bear. 

Just 200 years ago, brown bears roamed across much of 
Europe. Today, they are reduced to a few isolated pockets, 
and their memory lives on mostly in folk tales, coats of 
arms and names ranging from Berlin and Bern to Bernard 
and Bernadette. It is not surprising then that the last 12 
beats of the Pyrenees have turned the dispute over the 
highway into one of France's main environmental battles. 

First conservationists won a court order for a tempo- 
rary halt to the work. Then a national survey found that 


bears are tbe most popular wild animal in France and that 
95 percent of the country's schoolchildren want the bears 
saved. Now, with construction about to resume, environ- 
mentalists from across Western Europe are arriving to join 
the protests. 

Beyond the fight over the bears and an unspoiled valley 
are broader issues involving the movement of freight 
across Europe, which is rapidly expanding with the elimi- 
nation of customs barriers within the European Communi- 
ty- 

The dispute also highlights the contradictions between 
Europe's strategics for development and conservation: it 
has rules to protect rivers and threatened species, but these 


are often sidestepped in the rush to develop the Conti- 
nent's dwindling empty spaces. 

The planned route in the Pyrenees, which will involve 
drilling an S-kilometer (5-mile) tunnel through the Sora* 
port Pass, was conceived to move goods between Bordeaux 
and Zaragoza. Spain. The EC agreed to pav about 10 
percent of tbe S 300 million cost. 

Critics now regard it as a test case for the Community's 
transport policy, which requires it to consider the alterna- 
tive or rail transport before it finances a new road. That 
policy Gills for moving merchandise, increasingly bv rail 
rather than highway, to conserve energy and reduce pollu- 

See BEARS, Page 2 
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30 Injured 
In Suicide 
Attack on 
Israeli Bus 


By Clyde Haberman 

}ivA TuaaSemcc 

• BEIT EL Israeli-Occupied West 
Bank — A Palestinian driving a car 
packed with explosives blew him- 
self up Monday in a suicide attack 
on an Israeli bus that wounded 30 
passengers here outside the Israeli 
Armv headquarters in the West 
Bank. 

Most of the wounds wen: slight 
But the potential for considerable 
bloodshed was great and, in that 
sense, the assault was the most se- 
t'erc since Israel and the Palestine 
Liberation Organization signed an 
agreement three weeks ago that is 
supposed to lead to a transfer of 
authority in the Gaza Strip and 
ports of the West Bank from Israeli 
to Palestinian hands. 

Although the PLO renounced 

ami-Israd terrorism os part of the 
accord, no one expected violence to 
disappear entirely, especially by 
group* like the Hamas movement 
of Islamic militants that oppose 
any settlement with the Israelis. 

There has been an increasingly 
insistent tattoo of attacks in recent 
da> s including at least four by sui- 
cide car bombers who. like the driv- 
er Monday, were said to be Hamas 
loyalists. They succeeded only in 
blowing themselves up without in- 
flicting significant casualties 
among Iheir" intended targets. 

Hand in hand with these as- 
saults. Israeli soldiers have stepped 
up their search for Palestinian fugi- 
tives. concentrating for the most 
pan on Hamas but including in 
their dragnet armed militants from 
the Fatah wing of the PLO led by 
Yasser Arafat" 

The manhunt which led on Sat- 
urday to two Hamas members be- 
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An Israeli officer checking the remains of a car used in Monday's suicide attack on a bos near die West Bank town of Bat EL 


Rightists 
Back Kohl 
Protege 


Reuters 


MUNICH — A far-right politi- 
cal group said Monday that it sup- 
ported Steffen Heitmann. the con- 
servative who is Chancellor 
Helmut Kohl's candidate for Ger- 
many's presidency. 

The far-right National Demo- 
cratic Party voted to support Mr. 
Heitrnami. an East German politi- 
ing killed and 16 others arrested in cian plucked from obscurity by Mr. 

ions Kohl to be his party's candidate for 


Gaza, has produced denunciations 
from Mr. Arafat and other PLO 
leaders, who argue that Israel is 
violating the spirit of Lhe agreement 
signed Sept. 13. 

3ome Israeli officials have sug- 
gested that these protests are large- 
ly PLO posturing and that Mr. 
Arafat is as happy as anyone else 
with Israeli military actions that 
undermine the rival Hamas organi- 
zation. 

: But Palestinian leaders reject 
this claim, saying that hunts for 
fugitives make it Harder for them to 
build popular support for the 
agreement. They called on Israel to 
stop, with Mr. Arafat telling re- 
porters in Algeria on Monday: 
“Have I asked Rabin to uproot the 
(opposition on his side? If he re- 
] spec is those opposed to him, 1 also 
respect the opposition on my side." 

; In turn. Pnme Minister Yitzhak 
! Rabin of Israel said over the week- 
end that he had ordered his security 
forces to “act against all terrorists, 
with priority u> those wbo today 
are continuing terror.” 

• And Israeli newspapers quoted 
security officials Monday as pre- 
dicting that the army would step up 
;its pursuit of wanted men in com- 
ing weeks. 


For invesfcnent jnformdfen 

reed THE MONEY REPORT 
e*wy Saturday in lhe HT 


the ceremonial but prestigious post 
of head or state. 

“While Heitmann is still a long 
way from taking true nationalist 
positions, we can expect him to 
speak out on uncomfortable 
truths,” the National Democratic 
Party said in a statement 

Mr. Heitmann was officially 
nominated by Mr. Kohl's Christian 
Democratic Union over the week- 
end and said he was prepared to 
run against a rival candidate from 
the opposition Social Democrats. 

National Democratic leaders 
praised Mr. Heitmann for conser- 
vative views, including his calls to 
put Germany’s Nazi oast aside, 
that have been criticized by liberals 
and Jewish leaders. 

The National Democrats do not 
have a seat in the special assembly 
that will elect a new president next 
May to replace Richard von Wriz- 
sdeker, who is retiring. 

The assembly of parliament and 
state delegates is dominated by the 
Christian Democrats and their ju- 
nior coalition partners, the liberal 
Free Democrats. 

Mr. Heitmann has also won 
praise from the far-right Republi- 
can Party, whose leader. Franz 
Schdnhuber was an officer in Hil- 
ler’s elite Waffen SS units. 

“I agree with most of the things 
that Heitmann has said,” Mr. 
Schdnhuber told Der Spiegel mag- 
azine. 


NATO Commander Is Appointed 

Clinton Names Joulwan as ShatikashviU 9 s Successor 


Compiled br Our Staff From Daputdus 

WASHINGTON — President BiB Clinton has 
appointed General George A. Joulwan as com- 
mander of North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
raQitan forces in Europe, the Defense Department 
said Monday. 

General Joulwan, 33, who has been chief of U.S. 
forces in Latin America, will replace General John 
M. Shalikashvili as supreme allied commander 
Europe (Saceur), based in Mods, Belgium. 

The vacancy was created when General Shall-, 
kashvili was named chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. Senator Sam Nunn, Democrat of Georgia, 
chairman of the Senate Armed Services Commit- 
tee, has insisted that the commander be appointed 
before the Swung confirms General ShamushviK. 

Since be sailed through his confirmation bearing 
two weeks ago. General Shalikashvili has been at 
his NATO post awaiting Mr. Clinton's decision. 

Defense Secretary Les Aspin said Monday that 
General Joulwan's appointment “has been ap- 
proved by NATO." 

The post of Saceur, set up in 1950, a year after 


the allianc e was founded to counter Soviet power, 
has always been fQkd by an American. 

General Joulwan will also bold the title of com- 
mander in chief. U.S. European Command, in 
charge of all American forces assigned to the 
European theater, which indudes Europe, Israel 
and pans of Africa. 

General Joulwan, a 1961 West Point graduate, 
served as commander of the Army's 3d Armored- 
Division in Germany in 19SS and 1989 and then 
became commander of V Corps in Europe. He was 
also chief of staff at the 3d infancy Division in 
Europe and was deputy chief of staff for opera- 
tions for the U.S. 7th Army in Europe 

He had two combat tours in Vietnam and in 
1973 and 1974 was a special assistant to the Presi- 
dent Richard Nixon. 

General Joulwan has commanded U.S. forces in 
Latin America since November 1990, and be had 
been considered a leading candidate for the top 
NATO post. It was reported two weeks ago that 
Mr. Aspin was expected to recommend him to Mr. 
Clinton. (Reuters, AP ) l 
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Continued from Page 1 

year-old tank driver from the elite 
Kantemirovsky Division, taking a 
break before the assault began ear- 
ly Monday morning, said the dif- 
ference between now and 1991 was 
obvious. 

“The people are for the presi- 
dent,” he said. “He is our elected 
leader." 

In fact, however, the choice for 
the anny was not nearly so simple. 

As in most of Russia, more offi- 
cers probably support Mr. Yeltsin 
than his conservative foes, but as in 
most of Russia, many oppose the 
president or feel indifferent. Con- 
ditions in the army are dismal, with 
salaries meager and months behind 
schedule, units way below-strength 
and many officers crowded with 
their families into angle dormitory- 
rooms or worse. 

In recent weeks. Mr. Yeltsin had 
sought to shore up his military sup- 
port, raising salaries on SepL 1 and 
visiting an army base one day and 
an Interior Ministry base another. 
Both the raises and the visits made 
some officers feel more appreciat- 
ed, analysts said, but could hardly 
undo two years of difficult times. 

So on SepL 21. when Mr. Yeltsin 
ordered parliament dissolved and 
entered into an open competition 
with the legislature for the aimed 
forces' support, many officers were 
inclined to stay on the sidelines. 

Moreover, Vice President Alex- 
ander V. Rutskoi, a decorated vet- 
eran of the war in Afghanistan, 
enjoyed the sympathy of many offi- 
cers. Although he was not viewed 
as the brightest leader in Moscow. 
Mr. Ruiskofs complaints about 
Russia's loss of superpower status 
and humiliating impoverishment 
resonated with many career offi- 
cers. 

But after parliament impeached 
Mr. Yeltsin and named Mr. Ruts- 
koi as acting president, Mr. Ruts- 
koi alienated the military with two 
key mistakes, analysts said. 

Defense Minister Pavel S. Gra- 
chev and his generals were leaning 
toward genuine neutrality until Mr. 
Rutskoi named his own defense 
minister. Vladislav A. Achalov. a 
hard-line generaL 

That move not only infuriated 
General Grachev, but also angered 
many generals wbo saw it as an 
attempt by Mr. Rutskoi to commit 
what is to* them the most unforgiv- 
able sin: splitting the armed forces. 


“It was seen as an effort to politi- 
cize, to sow confusion, to break op 
units," said a U.S. government ana- 
lyst “They really didn’t like that" 
Mr. Yeltsin, meanwhile, was 
“playing the game as they wanted 
him to," the analyst added, by not 
overtly urging the mflhaiy to take 
sides, but asking it to obey the law 
and maintain neutrality. By oon- 

For an armed 
force that had 
vowed to stay out 
of politics, the 
decision was 
neither automatic 
nor easy. 

turning to recognize Mr. Yeltsin as 
commander in chief, the military 
was obviously far from neutral, but 
the armed forces could keep up a 
pretense of being beyond politics. 

In the last two weeks, Mr. Ruts- 
koi was angered by the military’s 
refusal to heed his calls. He threat- 
ened and cajoled them, and ac- 
cused them of cowardice. 

Then, on Sunday, be made his 
second mistake. When his support- 
era overran police barricades to re- 
capture the grounds around the 
par liamen t building, many Interior 


Ministry troops declared neutral- 
ity, handing over their shields and 
riot sticks and running for cover. 
Others went over to Mr. Ruiskofs 
side. 

But when he urged the mob to 
move on and capture the television 
transmitting tower. Mr. Rutskoi 
angered military leaders a gain, the 
American analyst said. — “*■ 3 

“It was so disorganized and vio- 
lent.” the analyst said, and it forced 
the generals to choose once e gein- 

Even so, the top council had 
lengthy deliberations before finally 
throwing its support wholehearted- 
ly to Mr. Yeltsin, sources said. The 
generals were undoubtedly moti- 
vated in part by knowledge that a 
victory by Mr. Rutskoi and his de- 
fense minister would mean the end 
for them. 

But they also believed that the 
most important thing was to avoid 
a split within the military that 
could lead to civi] war throughout 
Russia. 

And so Sunday night, after the 
Interior Ministry bad buckled and 
many pro- Yd ism supporters had 
coroe to believe their cause was 
hopeless, the armed forces turned 
the situation around. If they had 
stayed neutral, Mr. Rutskoi might 
very well have come to power. In- 
stead, General Grachev ordered his 
tanks and paratroops into action. 

Some commanders were said to 
be more enthusiastic than others. 


Russia Central Bank to Ban 
Foreign-Cash Transactions 

Reuters 

MOSCOW — The Russian central bank is to ban all transactions 
in foreign beginning Jan. 1, and all companies must return 
foreign bank notes to banks by Dec. 31. the Interfax news agency 
reported on Monday. 

Transactions by hard-currency credit and charge cards and other 
internationally accepted forms of payment would still be permitted, 
the hank said. 

Permission to trade in foreign cash will cease on Nov. 1. Interfax 
gave no further details. 

Finance Minister Boris G. Fyodorov said on Russian television 
that Russian banks held SI I billion in deposits from private citizens 
and enterprises. 

Mr. Fyodorov said government reserves had doubled, although he 
gave no details. He said 75 to 80 percent of rubles were now backed 
by hard oirroicy. 


Muslims 
Clash in 
Northwest 
Bosnia 

Reuters 

BIHAC, Bosnia-Hexzegovina — 
Nine people died Monday as Mus- 
lims battled Muslims in a Bosnian 
enclave where residents led by a. 
local tycoon have revolted against 
'President AKja Izetbegovic, the 
government army said. 

Rival forces traded mortar and 
gun fire in the Bihac pocket of 
northwest Bosnia, said Ramiz Dre- 
kovic, commander of the army’s 
Fifth Craps, which has been or- 
dered by Mr. Izetbegovic to aush 

the uprising. 

The commander attributed the 
bloodletting in the village of Joho- 1 
vica to forces loyal to FDcret Abdic, 
“president” of the “Autonomous 
Province of Western Bosnia.” He 
was proclaimed leader by a provi- 
sional assembly in his bastion town 
ofVelika Kladusa. 

“The Fifth Corps and its units 
have done everything they can to 
avert bloodshed, but Mr. Abdic 
mfifd on the people to arm them- 
selves »nd fight the army,” the 
commander said. 

He sakl the dead comprised 
three of his soldiers and six among 
the police and renegade troops who 
bad defected to Mr. Abdic 

United Nations military observ- 
ers they hod been able to con- 
firm that at least two people had 
died. Huy also stud that fighting 
had erupted in Skokovi, a village 
that had been on the edge of terri- 
tory held by Mr. Abdic but now 
controlled by the Bosnian Army. 

It was the first serious combat 
between the two sides since Mr. 
Abdic, a wealthy businessman and 
moderate political rival of Mr. Izet- 
begovic, announced the secession 
of Bihac last week. 

SOMALIA: 

Warning by U.S. 

Continued from Page 1 

back. U’s possible, however, that 
they’re not alive.” 

The deployment of new troops 
comes as some congressional lead- 
ers are urging the administration to 
withdraw U.S. forces from Soma- 
lia, where a humanitarian effort to 
feed starving Somalis has grown 
into a protracted, bloody battle 
a gainst General Aidid- 

Tbe casualties Sunday and Mon- 
day were sustained as UN forces 
were attempting anew to destroy 
Genenff- Atdid's command struc- 
ture: ► 

Senior Pentagon officials, speak- 

, ing an condition of anonymity. 
said the death toll “could go high- 
er." 

“We’re sending in the heavy ar- 
mor,” an offidal said. 

The troops were expected to take 
at least four of the Army’s top-of- 
the line tanks, the Ml -A Is, which 
will be specially outfitted with 
mine plows. 

They wfll also take about one 
dozen Bradley Fighting Vehicles, 
which are armored uoop trans- 
ports. 

The source said that such heavy 
weaponry has not beat available to 
the U.S. forces on the ground in 
Somalia since the Marines left. 

The fighting Monday followed 
Sunday's deaths of five American 
soldiers and the shooting down of 
two U.S. Blackhawk helicopters in 
the early houra of a search for Gen- 
eral Aidid’s key lieutenants. 

One official said the derision re- 
deploy new forces from the United 
States had been made because of 
the bid) number of troops injured 
in thelatest outbreak of violence. 

“They are being sent to reinforce 
the QRF,” the official said, refer- 
ring to the Quick Reaction Force 
that has beat fighting alongside 
LIN forces in the push against Gen- 
eral Aidid. 

The latest casualties prompted 
new calls on Capitol ffifl for the 
administration to take a “hard 
look” at its policy in Somalia. 

“Americans by the dozen are 
paying with their lives and limbs 
for a misplaced policy.” said Sena- 
tor Robert C. Byrd, a critic of US. 
policy in Somalia. 

Senate Minority Leader Bob 
Dole, said Monday: “It seems to 
me it’s time to take a hard, hard 
look on why we’re still there when 
we started off in an effort to help 
that country, help people from star- 
vation. 

“It's gone from a humanitarian 
mission to almost an outright 
armed conflict and it seems to me 
Congress and the administration 
ought to come to grips with this 
and make a derision one way or 
another." 
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Top Conservatives J 

BLACKPOOL, England ra^bert of his fractious 

Prime Minister John MqoronMondaja^™^ 
party toforget conceded that the 

The Conservative rartyduunBa* *“tJ^ TorieSi ^ ^ t0 dampen 



a leadership election. 

High Court Bars Bail for LA. Officer 

The court rgected the argwwsris w masjL IQcd y most 

sought tb^H^Tcotm's help*. Ftticr^autNontita are now frec 10 

31 Kurds Die in Attacks in Turkey 

Sr - £ 

Kurdistan Workers Party guerrillas, the statement said. ^ 

Menem "s Party Wins Argentina Vote 

BUENOS AIRES (AP) — The g 
in key legislative elections has brought President Cjuios Saul 
doser to his goal of amending the constitution to allow him to be re- 
elected to a second term in 1995. . 

Official returns from the vote on Sunday, based on report? 82 
percent of the polling places, gave the Pertmisti , A22 percent of Ahe vote, 
with 30.7 percent for the opposition Radical Civic Union. MODIN, a 
radical nationalist party led by Aldo Rica a former army colonel who 
beaded two military rebellions against former President Raul i Alfonshu 
was third with 5.4 percent Smaller parties shared the nest < oftbe rato. 

Voters went to the polls to elect half of the -54-seat Chamber of 
Deputies, nearly 400 members of provincial legislatures and more than 
3 000 other local officials. Mr. Menem's campaign focused on amending 
the constitution to allow him to run for a second six-year teratTne 
charter can be amended by a two-thirds vote in both houses of congress. 

Malawi Leader Undergoes Surgery 

JOHANNESBURG (Reuters) — Malawi’s president Hastings Ka- 
nin7Ti Banda, one of Africa’s oldest and most durable leaders, was m 
satisfactory condition after bran surgery in a Johannesburg hospital, a 
hospital spokesman said Monday. . 

Mr. Banda, wbo diplomats believe to be in his mid-9Qs, was admitted to 
the Garden Gty Clinic on Saturday and underwent a “neurosurgical 
operation to the brain” on Sunday, the clinic general manager. Dr. Andnb 
NeL ydd “At present his condition is satisfactory and the condition does 
not appear to be fife-threatening at this stage," he added. 

Dr. Nd said that no other details were available but that “the situation 
should become dearer in the next day or two." Mr. Banda, whose official 
age is given as 86, has been in frail health for some time. 

. .;TffiAVEL UPDATE 

Strike Partly Disrupts French Trains 

PARIS (AP) — Train service across much of France was disrupted 
Monday as thousands of employees of the national rail company went on 
strike for higher wages. 

The impact of the walkout varied widely. Only 25 percent of regional 
trains were operating out of Dijon. Marseille. Montpellier and Lille, while 
western France was almost unaffected. The strike began at 12ti)l AM. 
Monday and was to continue for 32 hours. In the Paris region, ope major 
commuter rail line was shut by the strike, and service on another 
commuter line was cut by one-third. 

BEARS: A Lobby for Ecologists ^ 

mam economy. The mayors hare a 
list of demands that they expect the 
government to HU if the road goes 

through. A 




Continued from Page 1 
don. But the Community pays for 
far more new highways than rail- 
roads. In 1990, only 15 percent of 
its freight went by rail and almost 
70 percent by road. 

m the Aspe Valley, the contra- 
dictions between policy and action 
are sharpened because a railroad 
already exists — virtually alongside 
the planned new truck route. But 
France dosed the railroad in 1970 
for lack of use. 

Some citizens' groups now want 
the old railroad reactivated, argu- 
ing that this would cost about one- 
tenth of the trans-Pyrentes road 
and tunnel. But planners respond 
that once in operation, the railroad 
would not be cost-effective while a 
road, expected to cany 1,000 tracks 
a day, would have more versatility. 

On the Spanish side, the new 
road is almost ready. There is no 
controversy in Spain, since it was 
Madrid’s idea to create the new 
route and Madrid is rarefy ham- 
pered by environmental concerns. 

On the French side; it is hard to 
conceive of the deep, green valley 
as a major transit route. Some 
gages are so narrow there is barely 
room for the fast trout stream and 
the small road beside it. The project 
calls for engineers to blast (heir 
way through the rock face and tame 
the Aspe River. 

The valley’s 2,800 inhabitants 
are passionately divided. The may- 
ors of the 13 villages and many 
farmers support the road because 
they believe it will hdp their dor- 


igh. A local opposition group 
shows a video in which residents in 
Swiss valleys complain about the 
noise and fumes of traffic on high- 
ways that have brought no develop- 
ment to their towns. 

No one denies that the bean are 
now a crucial weapon for oppo- 
nents of the road. Some rerioeats 
say that while they are not against 
the bears, they have grown to re- 
sent conservationists from the cit- 
ies who axe invading the valky to 
campaign for them. 

Two decades ago, when Jailing 
bears was banned, there woe fewer 
than 40. Their number keeps dwin- 
dling. Biologists say that with or 
without a road, the dozen surviving 
bears have become too few to breed 
successfully and that unless new 
a nim a ls are brought from else- 
where, the Pyrenees bears will dis- 
appear. 

Up at 1,200 meters (4.000 feet), 
shepherds still find the bears' 
tracks, but rarely see them. “This is 
bear country." said Albert Elghen, 
a shepherd. 

“We used to kill the bears,” he 
said, because they attacked the 
farm animals. Today, if a bear tolls 
a sheep, the shepherd is reimbursed 
almost twice his anim al's value. 

“The bear is not just a sweet 
creature eating leaves.” he said, 
rlc i$ the king of the mountains. 
When he comes, all my animals art 
terrified." 
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Good gosh. Use the phone, Denis. Its 
easier. 


With MCI CALL USA and MCI WORLD REACH services, 
reaching around the world has never been easier. 


To reach around the world, use your MCI Card 'or call collect. 0 Just select the number next to the country you're olline from An 

opefamrwiU put your oil through to anywhere in me 50 Sates as well as a growing Da of 


Austria 

0229Q5- 0D 

Ecuador 

170 

Belgium 

078-77-00-12 

Egypt 1 

355-5770 

Bolivia 

0-800-2222 

Rntand 

9800-10280 

Brazil 

0008012 

Ranee 

79--00-I9 

Chile 

00MJ36 

Cermary 1 

0130-000 

Colombia 

980-16-0001 

Greece 

oo-aoo -on 

Optus 

08090000 

Hungary 

00*800-01411 

Czech Rep 

00-42-000112 

India - 

000427 

Denmark 

800F0022 

Ireland 

1-800-55FQQI 

Dominican Reputfc 

V800-75F6624 

brae! 

177-60-2727 


fc* 
tenia** 

Kuwait 

Lebanon 425-056 

Modoc* 95-800-674-7000 
Netherlands 06*-023-S-22 

Norwy Q50-Q9Q 

Pern* 001-190 

Poland 0*01-044300-222 

Portugal Q5-OJ7-Q34 


Saudi Arabia 
Slovak fcp 


172-KJ22 
QfiOOll 

BOO-MG (800-634) Span* 
Sweden 
Switzerland 


countnesf 

1 - 800 -n 
00-42-000U2 
900-99-0014 
020-795-922 
195-0222 
99-800MI77 
800-m 


wag 

UAE 

United Kingdom 0600^9-0222 
Uruguay 
Wenezueia* 


000-412 
800 W) 


■Cartry-to-aMTiry oirg m* not be Mtatfc Da & from 41 MO CttL USA kxabons. Ceram resriatans apply -V« br second dial tot 'toot**, 

daSngoiaside of Canaan 021^ Wien ifla^owsideol Lnatteaciess rB*nber fa 
» mmeairtnes,t»^ptorKn>W*«Wredews«or com or phowcaid^rebl tone. isfienAoftfnarnpublKielephonBTOJtoitatoirt 3 ^ 

Rndesenfeon afl«le»in "Sen*«»siibiBona SmteJ besbn easemCenn.y C MO WenaBM 
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SURR ENDER / support from n eighbors 

Yeltsin Backed in Ex-Republics 

6 Presidents Jointly Condemn 'Adventnrism’ 


«»■- f( 


, t '*i'“ » 


MOSCOW— -Leaders of a, «^ to ^J? Sbea l^ Dedin Mos " in sappts 

all the former Soviet rennhnSf™? c ®*»®nd those guilty of this h»e . fy waiting to see w5 
equivocally hacked PiSanftSs outside the law,” gain the upper hand. 

N. Yeltsin on Mond^ read ite statement agaed by the Headcnt Levon i 

some who had hesiiafS Pfcsidmis erf Armenia, Azerbagan, syaa of Armenia, wbt 


were dear- 
side woold 




h " ''I- \ra 


■■ ' : 'r <v 1 “S“ 3 BPy^ximeal eras. and Uzbekistan 

. < **. . *°5 PresdttHS of six rmabEcs . .. . 

’ “““g a joint statement dSouno- ./Jf ^^^nscanjBS^the 

‘ “g ihe armed revolt by deposed of . armc f i 

■' ,- V Parliamentary leadas add saidtS S«»ps^ wbohave torpedoed negfstt- 
>*ithey backed at ^^ nd aased 

rr.. "•b* Russian people ““ said. We appeal to all Russians to 

• , . display reason and restraint at tins 

3}** tbe leaders of Ka- critical time. We bdieve that Rns- 

Armenia, only hike- sia’s president and government will 
«... .S'ly endorsement of Mr. do everything posable to stop the 

■ * 1 filtsm w hcn be dissolved pariia- provocateurs and AefmA democ i a- 

p "»■• roent last month and ordered new cy.” 

_ ,v 4 rlaah 0 05, tead “ lfi to currcni Former Soviet republics, worried 
In J Th- that turmoil might spread across 

1Ur % <Ji c P 2S£ an t ui 1 er ‘ Edw “ dA - tbdr borders, have generally sup- 
V-. • SK 1 *■ poned Mr. YdtsiTSrhillge 

■- - an months of conflict with parfimnent. 

m ** Soai ^ 13« Ukraine, fear that 
homeland sAbkhazm region, said their newly won sovereignty could 
V his peopk viewed Mr. Yeltsin's vie- be jeopardized if nati^tets Eke 
. ■ tory as their own. . Mr/ YStsm’s dismissed -nee jmst- 

Only the Baltic stales of Latvia dent, Alexander V. Rutskoi. came 
- ^ and Estonia were reticent, express- to power. 

, ing alarm at instability and the con- Some leaderv President 

\ jM *™»ed presence of Russian troops Nursultan A. Nazarbaev of Ka- 

' ^ ip- on their territory. zakhstan. who had been less than 


emrat signed by the Resident Levon A. Ter-PWro- 
Armenia, Azerbagan, syaa of Armenia, whose tiny coun- 
Kyrgyzstan, Ukraine hydepends on Rosaafcr resources 
3°’ and its defense, was also reticent 

id aims can justify the- e*rfier in the ena* 
adventurism of lawless, armed bt Moldova, President Mircea L 
groups wbo have torpedoed negoti- Swgtf denounced “C omm u n ist, 
atkms and caused deaths,” they imperialist forces -which want to 
said. “We appeal to all Russians to tmyoorcoontiymtoaconcentra- 
display reason and restraint at tins btmeamp."- 
criticsd time. We bdieve that Rns- The Belarussian leader, Stams- 
aa’s presdmt and government will S. ShnAkcricfa, who has op- 
do everything posable to stop the posed a " conservative parliament 
provocatenrs and defend democra- government for months, said 
cy.” Mr. Ydtsm “had no choice but to 

Former Soviet repobiics, worried 
that turmoil might spread across 
their borders, have generally sin>- 
poned Mr. YdtsiTSriiillSe 

thd^SvIvLni President AlgirdasBrmndcS of 

Lithoania said the haid-finers had 
M r J “ a sua3ar trademark to those who 

powcr ' . Soviet fences on the city's television 

Some leaders, beke President tower in which 13 people died. 
Nursultan A. Nazarbayev of Ka- Tajitostan and Turkmenistan 





zakhstan, who had bear less than «mnfe no ermwnen t cm the events. 
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For the Armed Forces, New Power to Shape Russia’s Destiny 




By Joseph Fitchett 

International Herald Tribune 
PARIS — President Boris N. Yeltsin's 
bid to steer Russia on a dear political 
course has put the Russian armed forces at 
the fulcrum of whatever central power is 
left in the old Soviet Union. * 

Fighting on what looks like the winning 
side — in contrast to its performance dar- 
ing the iU-fated coup attempt 1991 that 
brought Mr. Yeltsin to power — the Rus- 
sian armed forces will be in a position to ( 
press tbetr views on most of the major 
issues confronting Moscow. 

Politically, the army has been pressing 
for tougher action fay Moscow to drive 
other former republics into moving closer 
to Russia. Economically, the army and its 


concerns about Moscow’s future. A an issue largely controlled in practice by 
strengthened army voice is also likely to the Russian military. 


the nnEtaiy-to-ixuIitaiy rda- A larger, more forceful role, for the tnili - into the Russian system. 


totally discredited, h *u*nwi a potential aspirations to greater political freedom 
conveyor beh for Western ideas and bdp would be dirdy threatened if the Russian 


political tions that were emerging between -the tary in Moscow’s foreign policy, especially 
forces at NATO affies and the Russian services. if it reverts to some of the traditional Red 


In Washington, Mr. Yeltsin still enjoys 
strong support. But the ro-emergenceof the 

NEWS ANALYSIS " 


military as a stronger player was already the U.S. ex pl a n a t i on of supporting Mi. 
hecnmmg a tnatfwr nf armp mnrwn miwng Yeltsin — 35 Russia’s beS tope for democ- 
American officials even before the Moscow Tttcy — and compromise the chances of- 
rebellion brought Russian troops into the seetn S Weston aid flow there, 
showdown. In Washington, some Amen- Tie Russian military has always played 
can officials have said in recent weeks that a large role in Moscow's relations with the 
th<- top K iwriwi rtiffitaty ^y im n uin H wtnwi West, and the relati onshi p underwent a 
tn bo p olling fax-fr frp* T i facets of o pen dra mat ic turn toward die better after the 

attitudes in recent vrsrc Cold War. 


Army secrecy, could seriously complicate stiffens its attitudes with a restored sense 
hopes of finding new security arrange- of pride and its own power, 
ments for Europe as -a whole. The worst outcome in the crisis, Ameri- 

If the Russian nrihtaiy becomes more can officials said, would be one that en- 
assertive domestically, it would undermine abled Vice President Alexander V. Rutskoi 


into the Russ an system. military gained a freer hand. 

This approach could become much more Already in Georgia, where Eduard A. 
difficult and slow if the Russian mili tary Sbevaniznadzeis fighting a three-way dvil 
stiffens Its attitudes with a restored sense war, the tensions aim combat have escalat- 


or pride and its own power. ed largely because of the Russian Army’s 

The worst outcome in the crisis, Ameri- undisguised hope of re-establishing a big- 
can officials said, would be one that at- ger role. 


aMed Vjoe President Alexander V. Rutskoi Touchier still from a Western viewpoint 
and the hard-line legislators to find a way is the risk, of Russian military actions m 


to survive politically. future that affect the Baines. 

That would almost certainly shatter the In part, the Russian Army’s goals arise 
unity of the Russian Army and open the from concern about the rights of Russian 
way to the emergence of warioads in a minorities living in newly independent 
continent-sized country sliding deeper into states of the former Soviet Union. Another 
permanent strife. motivation is classic military conce~> to 

Even victory for Mr. Yeltsin and the control a buffer zone of dient states' 
military, which seems well united behind’ Above all, the Russian mili tary has an 
him, wul sharpen conflicts besetting Russia ur gent problem of finding missions that 
on its periphery and with ethnic separatists win enable commanders to take care of 
on its territory. their troops and set about rebuilding their 


to Russia. Economically, the army and its to be polling beck from facets of their open dramatic turn toward me better after the 
major clients, the managers of the military- attitudes in recent years. . Cold War. 

industrial complex, tend to resent the Yelt- The dismantlement of Soviet nuclear In recent years, American policymakers 

sin-led drive toward market-oriented bust- warheads and their safe storage — which have pinned many hopes on the Russian 
ness. most members of Congress bdieve is the military. One of the few institutions from 

These Issues are the top international top priority in relations with Russia — is the old Soviet system that has not been 


Many erf these factions bdieve that their fora?. 
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Cameramen 
Killed We 
Reporting > 

■ The Associated Prvu 

MOSCOW ~Two camera- 
men, one British and one Rus- 
sian, were killed and at least 1 1 
other journalists were wound- 
ed in fighting between protest- 
ers and Russian troops, offi- 
cials and editors said Monday. 

Rory Peck, 36, a free-lance 
British cameraman working 
for the German television 
company ARD, was killed 
Sunday while reporting on the 
attack on the country’s main 
national television complex, 
known as Ostankino. 

Sergei Krasilnikov, a cam- 
eraman for the tdeviskm news 
service ITA, was also killed in 
the Ostankino battle, the Itar- 
Tass press agency said. 

The wounded included 
these journalists: 

• Otto Pohl, 24, a free-lance 
photographer working for The 
New Yoric Times. 

• Two em ploy ees of 
France’s private tFI network, 
Yvan Skopan, a cameraman, 
and Patrick Bourrat, the Mos- 
cow correspondent. 

• Mark Shteinbok, a Rus- 
sian photographer for the pop- 
ular weekly Ogonyok. 

• Maya Skunkmnna, a pho- 
tographs for the daily news- 
paper Pravda. 

• Vladimir Sechov. a 
French photographer for the 
photo agency SIPA. 

At least three other Ameri- 
can journalists were wounded 
Sunday, according to a UR. 
Embassy spokesman, Bob Mc- 
Carthy. He did not disclose 
their names. 

The Foreign Ministry in 
Paris said that two other 
French journalists, a writer 
and a photographer, were 
wounded in the fighting 
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Clinton Says Yeltsin 
Had No Alternative 
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By Barry James Clinton said in an address to the 

- International Herald Tribune AFL-CIO labor Organization in 

San Francisco. 

inSTS?' He said he - confident to. 

United Stales was “standing rum” uaDUCrat ?- 
behind the Russian leader; recog- Mr- Clinton declared that he had 

nmng that he bad no choice butto “absolmdy no doubt” about the 
restore order by force. “personal commitment thM Boris 

Mr. Clinton said he very nrach 
regretted the loss of life in Moscow, P^jL 

^ tomcrane value, Mddcmocn.uc 

had no other alternative but to try 5f an< * declc<r 

to restore order.” ^ " *“**"“* 

stand firm in its support of Prcsi- |*Thatis all that we can ask,” Mr. 
deni Ydtsin because he is Russia’s CBntonsaid. ^ • 

democratically elected leader,” Mr. . °°ly opposition to Mr. Ydt- 
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SUPPORT: 

EC Trade Breaks 

Continued from Page 1 

reform and the democratization 
process.” 


vote of die people.” 

“That is all that we can ask,” Mr. 
Qmtaa said. 

The only opposition to Mr. Ydt- 
sm came from old-style Commu- 
nist parties, such as those in Fin- 
land and South Africa. 

The Clinton administration's se- 
nior expert on Russia, Strobe Tal- 
bott, said there was never any 
doubt that the hard-line forces 
around the parliamentary leaders 
were responsible for this “tragic 
moment m Russian history." 

Mr. Talbott, announcing that 


He said Mr. Ydtsin would be five Americans had been wounded 
helped domestically if be could in the fighting, said that the United 
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show “a very specific result” of 
cooperation with tbe West, perhaps 
before parliamentary elections that 
the Russian president has called for 
December. 

EC officials said the main con- 
cession under consideration was to 
regard Russia as more of a market 
economy than a state-controlled 
economy. Such a shift would effec- 


m the fighting, said that the United 
States was “obviously very relieved 
that this situation has come to an 
end.” 

“At the same time; while the im- 
mediate crisis appears to have been 
resolved in favor of the government 
forces, there is still a lot of ragged- 
ness around the edges, still sporad- 
ic gunfire,” be said. 

Mr. Clinton said earlier in Sacra- 




I wounded in the fighting. , A sold^talti^ainfrorabdmid an ffimoredveMck as other pro-Yetisinforces tended to a casualty. 
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RUSSIA: Hard-liners Give Up After Military Assault That Kitts Dozens 
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■ barricades tittered many streets. The 
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donooratic health after t^tal they characterized 
as a Comtinimst-led uprisng. 

There was strong sentiment among demo- 
crats to go after the last remnants af tbc old 
Soviet mtem that pemsted even after die cd- 
lapse of the hard-line 1991 coup and the col- 
lapse of the Soviet Union. A deputy mayor of 
Moscow, for instance, called on Mr. -Ydtsm to 
ban all IocaL soriets, or councils, which across 
the countryhave formed tl» bulwark of (^posi- 
tion to him and his economic reforms. 


Yeltsin am® 
measures 




The aimfs assault began about 7 AJKL, 
flames sphtmg from die cannons of T-72 tanks 
as they pounded the White House. 

The padumcnf s drfendas threw firebombs 
and fired batik from the barricaded bafldtns, as 
wefl.as from the nearby mayors office, which 

t * > ^fcAmericans wrae wounded, said Strobe 
Talbott, the State Dqttrtmenft senior Russian 
affairs official He said he {fid not have details. 

The attack came after anti-Yeltsin forces 
overwhelmed police fines surrounding the par- 
Samept Sunday. Mr. Yeltsin’s forces ceased fire 
at noau to give deputies a chance to sunvder. 
Government officials said 72 people, mainly 
women, came om with tbefrbandsup. 

Mr. Yehan’s defmv. minister. General Pavd 


Russian goods by making it more 
difficult to impose anti-dumping 
duties, quotas and other trade bar- 
riers. 

The officials said Russia had 
made such concessions passible by 
indicating recently that it would 
drop its demand for the free move- 
v meat of people between Russiaand 

flier jto-YeBstalofces tended toacasiutty. £ 

nanciai services companies. 
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take- a “business as usual” ap- 
S. Grachev, arrived later in a limousine to proach toward Russia and not sus- 
n^otiate on a bridge over the Moscow River pend or slowdown aid orcommer- 
wfth a group of hard-Hners wbo came out wav- rial contacts, 
mg a vSte flag. Sr Leon soiraht to distance him- 

Russian television said General Grachev had self from Mr. Claes on the pace of 
handed the parliament supporters a paper that reform in Russia, saying there was 
was believed to be an ultimatum to give up or no soft option that would achieve a 
face destruction. market economy in the long run 

“The time fra talks is over,’* a spokesman for with les pain in the short term. 
Mr. Ydtsm, Anatoli Krasikov, told The Assoct- “I bdieve that prolonging 
atod Press earlier. “Now the onlything they can that process will make it any eas- 

do is to hang out the white flag.” er ” he said. 

A barrage of heavy gunfire raked the parlia- 
ment buiildmg after the talks. Hard-liners then 4 

began fifing oul U.S» ^krns Americans 

hi St Petersburg, Russia’s second city, ^xxit N r r«™J 


tivdyqpen the EC market wider to mento that Mr. Ydtsin “had bent 


over backward not to have the sol- 
diers fee on anybody ” 

“I bdieve that he mil be success- 
ful in the end because the people 
support him," Mr. Clinton added. 

Similar support for Mr. Ydtsin 
came from other world leaders. 

With the Soviet ambassador to 
Loudon standing at his side. Prime 
Minister John Major of Britain said 
that Mr. Ydtsin had “our total and 
unequivocal support for the action 
that he has taken." 

The British foreign secretary, 
Douglas Hurd, said that an “armed 


Not to Travel to Moscow. 

mobbed the television studios Monday night iteiaas 

and demanded that they be given the right to WASHINGTON — The State 
broadcast their views. . , Department has advised American 

Bui special militia forces guarding me build- t0 Moscow 

ing refused them access, and the demonstratras, unta further notice, 
who were inarmed, left after an hour and a Although there were no reports 
.half. • _ of anti- Ameri can protests or 

The demonstrators expressed sympathy with threats to Americans, the statement 
Mr. Rutskoi and Mr. Khasbularov. As they said the UR Embassy in Moscow 
dispersed, sane demonstrators hand e d out was advising Americans in the city 
leaflets denouncing Mr- Ydtsin as a “batdier.” ^ stay indoors and monitor the 


rebellion" by the paifiamenuiy 
camp bad nude the use of force 
inevitable. ■ 

Foreign Minister Alain Juppe of 
France and Chancellor Helmut 
Kohl of Germany both said it was 
vital that the reform process under 
Mr. Yeltsn continue. 

China was more guarded. A For- 
eign Ministry spokesman said that 
Beijing was “deeply concerned” 
about, the bloodshed. 

“As a friendly neighbor, we hope 
to see an end to the conflict and a 
proper solution to the situation in 
the interest of stability, unity and 
economic recovery and develop- 
ment," the spokesman said 
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(AP, Reuters) news media. 
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The former parfiameutary chairman, Rnsbm L Khasbtdatov, center, and the former vice president, 
Alexander V. Rutskoi, being kd from the parfiament bedding after their arrest on Monday. 


motivation is classic military conce~ > to 
control a buffer zone of dient states' 

Above all, the Russian military has an 
urgent problem of finding missions that. 
wS enable commanders to take care of 
their troops and set about rebuilding their 


Candy and Beer 
Amid the Gunfire 

By Fred Hiatt 

Washington Pm Semce 

MOSCOW — The kiosks near the Russian parliament were 
breaking all sales records, peddling beer and Mars candy bars to 
ihriQ-sedcers there to watch the war. 

Elegant women wanting poodles, teenagen on roller skates, even 
mothers with st™^ children in hand approached the Moscow River f 
bridge to watch rank rounds thud into ine parliament building with 
great clouds of smoke. Volleys of gunfire would send the crowds 
careening from one side of the bridlge to the other, as if someone was 
tipping tJxan back and forth. 

Andyei, for almost everyone wbo watched, the adre n a li ne and the 
carnival atmosphere eventually gave way to something closer to 
heartache and horror. Even the most ardent Supporters of President : 
Boris N. Ychsin seemed forlorn as they contemplated their bitter' i 
sweet victory. } 

“One cannot speak of joy at a time like this,* said Olga Kozulina. 
30, a real-estate agent, seemingly mesmerized as she stared at the 
flames ticking out of two windows in the building, known as the 
White House; “I just hope that tomorrow there will be calm, that 
children will be able to go to school and play outside again.” 

Many Russians ex p res se d profound relief on Monday night that 
the hard-line revolt on Sunday had failed, saving them from what 1 
they feared would be a return to Comnmnist dictatorship. Many also I 
said they hoped that Mr. Yeltsin's military rout of his conservative [ 
opponents would finally end the political stalemate that has para* 
lysed Russia for so long. ! 

Even in their optimism, many seemed to feel that Russia had paid j 
a terrible price, beyond even the scores of dead and wounded. If 
democrats had extrned after the failure of the hard-line coup in 1991, : 
on Monday night they seemed mostly to focus on dangers ahead: a : 
bitter conservative backlash; low-grade anti-government terrorism; { 
Yeltsin authoritarianism, and a corrosive effect Tram the violence ! 
that might jolt democratization off track for years. 1 

Most of Russia had simply watched Moscow’s two-day war, much 
like the bystanders on the bridge. So it was impossible to predict I 
whether the assault would increase Mr. Yeltsin’s popularity, further 
estrange his opponents in the regions or just drive Russians into j 
greater apathy and disillusion. < 

"There is no victory, there is tragedy," said Lyudmila Saraskina, a 
writer. “And if people fall into euphoria as they did in 1991, this ’ 
tragedy may last another 10 or 20 years." , 

with battles continuing sporadically in central Moscow and the } 
police stopping cars and checking documents everywhere, euphoria i 
seemed unlikely. But some observers found grounds to hope that | 
Russia had turned a corner in its » ganging struggle to shed its ; 
Communist past. | 

“It’s good that at last the authorities have managed to show \ 
firmness, decisiveness and consistency,” Yuri Afanasyev, an hlstori- i 
an and leader of the movement that bdped end Soviet rule, said in a | 
telephone interview. “We must somehow break throngh into post- l 
Soviet society.” 

The notion of movement toward democracy seemed to clash with 
the imag es of hundreds of Ydtsin opponents bang marched out of 
the parfiament, their hands behind their necks, of a frightened and 
grim-faced Vice President Alexander V. Rutskoi in captivity, of Mr. 
Yeltsin closing hard-line newspapers. 

“We must not altow one voice to establish a monopoly in political 
fife.” Mr. Afanasyev said. “We must understand that Ydtsin 's line is 
not the only posable line.” 

Ugly exchanges and even drunken fistfights among the crowd 
watching the battle showed that divisions in Russian society will not 
heal simply because the hard-fine leadership is in jail. Although 
demonstrations on Sunday had been led by hard-line Communists 
and nationalists. Mr. Rutskoi enjoyed support from thousands, 
perhaps wiiHitvnx, of voters wbo saw him as Russia's best hope. 

“I see what’s happening in the country," said Svetlana Kobzeva, 
66, a Yeltsin opponent. “It’s a complete brotheL The so-called 
democrats have just exchanged their blade Volga for Mercedes, 
that’s all they’ve done. We were tired of rule by force, and now we’re 
starting all over again down that road.” 

Several women, overhearing her comments, tried to shout her 
down. 

“Ydtsm should have done this a long time ago,” said Nelly 


UIyakhin&, 57. 
Soon the wot 


Soon the women and a growing knot of onlookers were exchang- 
ing epithets almost as violent as the battle across the bridge: 
“dictator,” “fasast,” “prostitute," “murderer.” 

Russian television, bade in pro-Ydtsin hands, showed modest 
pro-Yeltsin demonstrations in several cities. 

Inside a privately owned kiosk that was doing a brisk trade in 
vodka, beer and candy bars, Sergei Khoroshflov. 21. described the 
assault as “surreal, a nightmare that should never have been al- 
lowed.” 

Asked who was to blame, be paused, shrugged and finally an- 
swered, “Maybe 1917,” a reference to (he Bolshevik Revolution. He 
turned back then and addressed a customer. 

“We’re down to our last Mara.” be said “How about a Twix?" 


MOSCOW: Yeltsin’s Problems 


Continued from Page 1 

anymore; Mr. Davydov said. “Rus- 
sians are clearly against commu- 


can take several years to resolve. It 
may require a new generation.” 

A meeting of the Federation 
Council, which groups leaders of 


msm. But people want to know the 88 Russian regjon* is sched- 
whaikmd of society we arc gang to uled for Tuesday, though Mr. Yelt- 
build together, what kind of future ^ might postpone it, according to 
are we going to fact PrimelMm^i^ S. ChSo- 

Tair F. Tairov, an expert on re* myrdin. Mr. Ydtsin intends to mm 
gional relations, agreed the council into the upper house of 

There will be shock waves from a new parliament. 

Moscow, and Ydtsin will face a lot Ethnic republics like Tatarstan 
of criti cism. ” Mr. Tairoy said and Bashkina will take the events 
“More and more, people will treat in Moscow as a signal to press 
him as a transitional figure and ahead with their demands for de- 
look for an alternative. There is centralization and local autonomy,, 


significant disappointment in the Mr. Tairov suggested. “Ydtsin will 
country, and the Ydtsin team bas have to make significant conces- 


underestimated the pain of reform 
and the people’s ability to absorb 
it” 

To get the elections he has prom- 
ised for Dec. 12, Mr. Tairov said, 
Mr. Ydtsin will have to find sup- 


ain of reform skms to them," he said “And he 
ity to absorb will have to pay more attention to 
the local interests of Russians, too, 
he has prom- w ^° also want more autonomy and 
smaller taxes." 


The prospect of elections will 


port in the regions. There, the same also be a serious test of Mr. Ydt- 
conflict betw een executive and leg- sin’s dneerity as a democrat, Mr. . 
islature, in the form of Ydtsm- Davydov said. “People are worried 
appointed governors and local so- about unfettered power in the 
■nets, or councils, will continue, be hands of one man," be said 


With the pro-Yeltsin bias of na- 
an the bloodshed m Moscow. tional television — one reason why 

There will most Kkdy be some pariiamentaiy forces stormed the 
cal protests, especially in the Far Ostankino television tower — there 
ist and the Urals, Mr. Tairov are growing concerns about wheth- 


East and the Urals, Mr. Tairov are growing concerns about wheth- 
said. “Moscow may be the most er any dcction campaign can be 
dramatic stage of tins battle, but it sufficiently fair to the opposition. 

TV Channels Back on Air 
After a f IKfficuk’ Night 

The Associated Pros 

MOSCOW — Russia’s major television channels were all bade cm 
the air at midday Monday after a 16-hour partial blackout caused by 
hard-liners’ armed assault on the television center. 

The announcer on Channel One said at noon that the night had 
been “difficult," but that operations had resumed. TTie station’s 
news studios were reduced to rubble, and it was using backup studios 
in the budding. 

Snce they holed up in parliament Sept. 21, President Boris N. 

Y eltsin’s opponents said they did not get fair coverage by state-run 
pros. When riots broke out Sunday, thousands of prcMarliaroent 
fighters and demonstrators marched on the television center at 
Ostankino, in northern Moscow. 

Only one of the four television channels normally received in the 
tapital stayed on the air Sunday night after the fighttnp force foya! to 
the hard-line legislators fired rocket-propelled grenades at Osian- 
uso, 
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StrtKimP Victory for Yeltsin as His War Becomes Harder to Win * 
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Taking Care of the Children 


A recent report issued by the United Na- 
’ tions Children's Fund demonstrates that 
enormous progress has been made in a angle 
generation in improving the health, educa- 
tional opportunities and general welfare of 
the world's children. Related figures on ma- 
ternal health, the stains of women and the 
'availability of family planning services are 
also encouraging. Since 1960, average real 
.incomes in the developing world have dou- 
bled. child death rates have been cut in half, 
and life expectancy has gone up by a third. 

The number of couples using modern con- 
traceptive methods has risen from 10 percent 
■ to more than SO percent and average family 
.size is falling in almost every country. In the 
past 10 years alone, the percentage of children 
who are immunized has gone from 20 to 
almost 80 percent — an achievement for which 
Unkef can take special credit. Innovations that 
are simple to apply and inexpensive in relation 
to the health benefits they produce include not 
only massive immunizations but the expanded 
use of oral rehvdra lion lots, which prevent 
death from diarrhea; the iodizing of salt which 
eliminates the largest cause of mental retarda- 
tion: and a re-emphasis on breast feeding as 


The Squeeze Is on Libya 


Talks with Libya have produced revised 
international tactics aimed at bringing to 
Western trial the two intelligence agents sus- 
pected of blowing up Pan Am 103 over Lock- 
erbie. Scotland, in 1989 {270 dead). The great 
skepticism that Moammar Gadhafi has earned 
by his deceits and evasions keeps the parties 
from counting on his delivery of the pair. 
Nonetheless, there is an undeniable buzz in the 
air that United Nations sanctions have cor- 
nered and hurt the Libyan leader and induced 
him to seek an early race-saving way out 

The new tactics were revealed in a resolution 
that the United States. Britain and France 
introduced at the Security Council on Friday to 
tighten last year’s sanctions imposing on air 
and arms embargo on Libya and downgrading 
diplomatic ties. The intent is to start pushing 
Tor passage this week unless Libya formally 
and precisely has agreed to surrender the sus- 
pects in two weeks. Libya must also cooperate 
with a French inquiry into the bombing of a 
French airliner in 1989 ( 171 dead). 

Hie new sanctions reflect a compromise of 
diplomatic and commerc i al interests. They 
would freeze existing (but not future) Libyan 
financial assets overseas and embargo oil 
equipment (except that used for production). 


The new resolution also would Kft all sanctions 
upon thesuspects’ surrender. It would reinstate 
these penalties if Libya failed to meet further 
council demands for campensa ting the Pan Am 
103 families and renouncing terrorism. 

Colonel Gadhafi has been nmlring broad 
attempts to work his way back into internation- 
al favor. Egypt, for one, has used its regional 
prominence and its status as an Arab country 
open to the West to facilitate accommodation. 
The diplomacy has produced a full dose of 
something-for-no thing fakery, but now comes 
a Libyan offer to let the two intelligence agents 
go on trial in Scotland, in whose airspace the 
crim e occurred, if the two concur. The notion 
that the regime would delicately defer to its 
hired thugs is laughable. Nobody will trust 
Colonel Gadhafi’ s word. But die possibility 
must be left open — and exploited —that be is 
looking for a way to make a hard retreat. 

Let him do it. If he yields up the suspects 
for trial in an honest court, pays compensa- 
tion and commits to alter his murderous ways, 
it will be a different Libya from the one that 
other nations have scorned over the years. 
Otherwise, the sanctions bite deeper. The 
fight against terrorism requires this. 

— THE WASHINGTON POST. 


Too Hard on Immigrants 


- Palestinians and Israelis are groping toward 
peace, but U.S. immigration officials stiQ treat 
some Palestinian immigrants with suspicion 
and seek to deport them for their ideological 
beliefs alone. After the recent rapprochement 
in the Middle East about 70 prominent law 
professois have now urged Attorney General 
Janet Reno to rethink a backward policy. 

In 1987, two Palestinian immigrants were 
arrested at gunpoint in Los Angeles. They 
were taken into custody by the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service and detained in 
maximum security for three weeks. Eventual- 
ly they were released from jail but their case is 
still pending. What was their crime? They had 
given financial and verbal support to the Pop- 
ular From for the Liberation of Palestine, a 
self-described Marxist organization. The Pop- 
ular Front was involved in several hijackings 
in the 1970s. including that of an Air France 
jet flown to Uganda, where Israeli comman- 
dos killed the hijackers. But there has never 
been any evidence that the arrested immi- 
grants woe involved in any terrorist acts. 

They were originally charged under the 1952 
McCarran- Walter Am. which allowed for the 


deportation of aliens who were merely affiliat- 
ed with a group advocating world communism. 
In 1990 Congress gutted the ideological content 
of McCarran-Walter — the provisions that 
made a suspect guilty by association — while 
preserving the government’s right to deport 
those who engage in or give “material support” 
to the conduct of terrorist activities. 

Tbe Bush adminis tration interpreted the new 
law to include anyone who supported a group 
that committed violent acts, evm if the support 
was- limited to contributions for lawful activi- 
ties like humanitarian aid or speaking tours. 
Such a broad interpretation would make aliens 
who give money to the Palestine Liberation 
Organization to further tbe recent peace agree- 
ment with Israel vulnerable to deportation. 

That is bizarre. The 1990 law was meant to 
recognize that the Cold War was over and to 
give foreigners residing in the United States 
brooder rights of speech and association. Un- 
der the Bush administration, the law remained 
mired in the hysteria of the 1950s. It is time for 
Ms. Reno to adopt a new interpretation of the 
law that is consistent with congressional intent. 

— THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


Other Comment 


Blood on Moscow's Streets 

It is too soon to know how the Russian 
president will profit from Lbe bitter victory he 
scans Jo Jx winning. Even as he accdcraies 
reforms, be will have to find a way to bring 
back to democracy’s camp those who formed 
the bulk of the irregular "national Bolshevik" 
coalition that sought to chase him from power. 

— Le Monde {Paris). 

The challenge to President Yeltsin posed by 
the mob which rampaged through ibe streets of 
Moscow is as great as the one he faced during 
the attempted coup of August 1991. His cour- 
age in 1991 saved his political skin. No less is 
required and no less is at stake today. 

The violence of the protesters openly en- 
couraged b> .Alexander RutskoL whom the 
parliament has proclaimed acting president, 
cannot go unpunished if Mr. Yeltsin is to retain 
centred of events. The weakness of police resis- 
tance to the Moscow mob left him no option 
but to call in the army. In doing so. he took the 
risk of committing a force whose loyalty is not 
entirely certain. But he has to crush this rebel- 
lion before its flames spread. 

Whatever Mr. Yeltsin’s failings, his govern- 
ment is greatly to be preferred to uie rival 


regime. It is a choice between a dear commit- 
ment to reform and a step back toward chau- 
vinism and hyperinflation under a parliamen- 
tary leader elected in the Soviet era. May Mr. 
Yeltsin prevail 

— The Daily Telegraph (London). 

Ten thousand moderately armed rioters 
routing an outnumbered police force as 9 
million Muscovites sit quietly at home; Before 
matters deteriorated still further, it was this 
disproportion that was the major political fact 
of this crucial day. Russians, in their great 
majority, clearly do not support the rioters, 
but they also faded to come to Boris Yeltsin's 
rescue. That casts doubt on his capacity to 
take the country bode in hand. For Mt. Yelt- 
sin must fight not only his adversaries but the 
enormous inertia holding the country bock. 

— Gerard Dupuy in Liberation (Paris). 

Russia, sinking into chaos, is moving nearer 
the abyss of civil war. In this situation, tbe 
internal cohesion of Poland gains significance. 
Inierparty squabbles should be stopped- And 
Poland badly needs a security guarantee. Its 
place is within the European structures and, 
eventually, in NATO. Time is crucial 

— Zyde Warszawy (Warsaw). 
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opposed to formulas, which are expensive and 
easily contaminated by andean water. 

However, the report does more than re- 
count stories of worldwide achievements. It 
also highlights problems still present among 
children in the industrialized world and iden- 
tifies areas of need in the United States that 
cannot be ignored. In America, it is rare for 
children to die of diarrhea, measles or pollut- 
ed water. But infant mortality rales are still 
shockingly high, and geographic and racial 
differences in these statistics should enable 
the Clinton administration to pinpoint areas 
where the most help is needed. 

Residents of the Washington area are all 
too familiar with another shameful fact: The 
murder rate for young people in the United 
States is seven times higher than that of any 
European country. And child immunization 
rates in the United States are still below most 
other countries in the industrialized world 
and far below such nations as Cuba, India, 
Syria and Zimbabwe. There is no excuse for 
Americans, whose assistance to children 
abroad has been generous and productive, to 
accept these grim statistics at home. 

— THE WASHINGTON POST. 


W ASHINGTON — Boris Yeltsin’s deci- 
sion to blast and bum ins opponents out 
of their Moscow stronghold conjures up for 
Friends the imagery of a cook breaking egjs for 
an omelet — a spasm of contained violence 
necessary to prevent another Bolshevik revolu- 
tion. Yeltsin opponents will (mistakenly) see 
the assault on the Russian White House as a 
replay of Tiananmen Square. 

Bui the historical echo that came to mind as 
I watched the televised images Of flames con- 
suming the middle section of tbe ornate white 
building near the Moscow River on Monday 
was from Vietnam; Boris Ydtsin had to destroy 
the Russian parliament in order to save it 
T lira the Ameri can militar y capturing villages 
in Vietnam, Mr. Yeltsin faces tbe prospect (Eat 
tactical success may cany the seeds of strategic 
disaster. The paradoxes created by the use of 
overwhelming force against his anti-democratic 
foes amid lead to the destruction of Russia itself. 

Justified in the short term to preserve his 
rule, Mr. Yeltsin's assault has nonetheless sacri- 
ficed much of the moral authority that the 
Russian president gained in August 1991. He 
has used that authority since then to hold the 
Russian state together in the face of strong 
regional seccsaotust movements. 

He must now follow op his strong-arm tactics 


By Jim. Hoagland 

with quick, democratic elections for a new par- 
liament and for the presidency* to restore his 
moral authority and legitimacy. He deserves 
Western support toward that end. Bui the hold- 
ing of those elections will depend on tbe coop- 
eration 6f the regional authorities who want to 
weaken or abolish Moscow's control over them. 

That is paradox number one of the burning 
of ibe White House and the deaths or surrender 
of tbe plotters who sought to overthrow Presi- 
dent Yeltsin. Having bested Alexander Rutskoi 
and Ruslan Khasbulatov in a fight over how 
Russia should be ran, Mr. Yeltsin will now face 
a new and more dangerous struggle with local 
political leaders wire don’t think the Russia that 
Mr. Yeltsin commands should be run at all 

Paradox numb er (wo involves Mr. Yeltsin's 
new dependence on the military and security 
organizations that be inherited from his Commu- 
nist predecessors. He needs a new democratic 
[mmAa tf to legitimize Monday's ousting of his 
amateurish neo-Bolshevik rivals, but he is more 



; Russian 

security policies i 
In the weeks leading to the showdown at the 


Russian White House, the railitaiy’s new influ- 
ence over Mr. Yeltsin had become apparent in 

two areas of strong concern to Ammca and 

allies. Those are thc requests by Poland and 
other ex-Soviet satellites to join NATO, and the 
growing involvement of theRussian .military in 
the conflicts on Russia’s southern am. 

Visiting Warsaw last month, Mr. Yeltsin was 
maneuvered by President Lech Walesa into 
saying pubBdy that Russia would not object to 
PolamTs joining NATO. That position directly 
contradicted the briefing papere that had been 
written in Moscow for the meeting, aooorthng 
to intelligence reports. Mr. Ydtnn etiha' ig- 
nored ordid not read those papers. His Warsaw 
statement infuriated Russia’s generals and 
holdover diplomats from the Soviet on. 

His pobBcposition was repudiated in a private 

letter sent by the Russian Foreign Ministry to the 
UiL, Briti s h, French and German governments 
two weeks ago, according to Western diplomats. 
Facing a crunch domestically, he quietly swal- 
lowed this embarrassing disavowal by his aides. 

Western experts are disturbed as much by the 
letter’s as by its existence. It carries 

echoes of dd Soviet positions on NATO and 
German unification mat had been absent from 
commu nic ations since the end of the Cold War. 

Another sign that Mr. Yeltsin may have 


struck a Faustian bargain with Defense Minis- 
EKi S' U«in the now open asser- 
S^onKssiao military afomt Russian 
SSS hi the conflicts in Georgia, .^bayan. 
Tajikistan and other ex-Soviet republics in Cat- 
txS Asa. General Grachev int^ cited ror Mr. 
Ydtsifiitis week after refusing i-\ <lo so in 
March. Mr. Yeltsin is apparently giving Gener- 
al Grachev a free hand tn the south. 

These moves do not suggest a return to^ 
Cold War. They do suggest th® 1 Nfr. T dtsin, 
rrinnmh.-\nt .it last over anti-Western bard-liners, 
vnMtndrt more difficult to pmMiea strate^; 
partnership with the Uni tixlSores^and NATO. 
^TTsSis paradox number three, which creottta 
fourth: while compelled to voice unqualified 
public support for Mr. Yetam in 
Srcumstances, the Clinton administration and^ 
SSw^have to adopt more vigflanL wait- 
and-see policies toward Moscow in private. 

Mr TOtem has prevailed. But the heroic 
image of the Russian leader scrambling atop a 

to unleash. But he must now devote himself to 

limiting its tragic consequences. 

The Washington PosL 


The Russians 9 Road to Democracy Looks Longer Than Before 


L ONDON — It is time to ask 
/ whether Bill Clinton arid almost 
all tbe other leaders of the West have 
been getting Russia badly 
Tbe violence in Moscow should i 
ically change everybody’s calcula- 
tions about that unhappy country. 

Tbe hope that Boris Yeltsin could 
smoothly cany out a “coup for de- 
mocracy” is now seriously damaged. 
And the belief that the democracies 
of the West were right to support his 
closure of parliament, an undoubt- 
edly unconstitutional act, suddenly 
looks much more hazardous. 

Even if Mr. Yeltsin has won tbe 
battle for Moscow — if soldiers loyal 
to him can restore order in the city, 
and arrest his leading opponents — 
the next stage of what he had set out 
to do has become much harder. 

The immediate fight in Moscow 
should indeed have gone Mr. Yelt- 
sin's way; he seemed to have kept 
the Loyalty of most of tbe local army 
units, and soldiers generally beat a 
mixture of amat eur gunmen and un- 
armed demons Ira tors. Bui the very 
fact that argument turned into 
bloodshed has greatly complicated 
tbe next stage of the proceedings. 
For this Mr. Yeltsin himself is large- 

bloodshed thurweek had he not torn 


By Brian Beedham 


up the Russian constitution (flawed 
though that document undoubtedly is) 
and done a Cromwell with his parlia- 
ment. He gave bis opponents an ex- 
cuse to go out on to the streets, and 
when a political row takes to the 
streets it all to easily turns bloody. 

This canqilicates what Mr. Yeltsin 
had wanted Lo do next, in two dismay- 
ing ways. First, it makes it even more 
difficult to bold a calm and honest 
election in December, little more than 
two months from now. 

It makes it more difficult because 
the bloodshed has revealed how deep 
into the structure of today’s Russu 
the doubts about Mr. Yeltsin and 
his policies reach. 

Yes, the core of the opposition to 
him in. Moscow was an unsavory 
hotchpotch of neo-nationalists, 
proto-Communists and place-hold- 
ers trying to hang on to their perks. 
Bnt behind this unpleasant lot, it is 
dear,' are a great many ordinary 
Russians who are genuinely puzzled 
and distressed by what has been 
happening to their country in the 
past few years. 

Some are chiefly distressed by 
what inflation has done to their in- 
comes; some by the corruption and 


thuggery that so often, alas, accom- 
pany the birth of freedom; some by 
the apocalyptic disappearance of 
Russia’s empire. The new poor, the 
bruised patriots, the people sudden- 
ly nervous about gangsters — they 
add up to a lot of voters. . 

Outsiders may want to explain 
soothingly that the things these un- 
happy people dislike are just inevita- 
ble potholes on the road to a free 
and prosperous future. But for those 
stumbling through the potholes, as 
last monfli’s Polish election showed. 


Now that gunfire has been added to 
dismay, it is not easy to imagine 
the holding of a quietly normal elec- 
tion in December. 

The second complication that Mr. 
Yeltsin has brought upon himself is 
to have made the next round of eco- 
nomic reforms politically even riski- 
er than before. So far inflation has 
been the chief pain that reform has 
brought to Russians. There has been 
remarkably little unemployment. 

But the next part of any rational 
reform plan — the dismantling of 
vast chunks of subsidy-eating heavy 
industry — will throw huge numbers 
out of work. Can Mr. Yeltsin cheer- 


Watch for a Prosperous China Soon 


By David K, P. Li 

H ONG KONG — Cast yourself forward 24 years 
to the year 2017. We are in Shan g hai, home to 20 
mm inn people and second only to Hong Kong as 
C hina 's finan cial center. 

Since 1998, China's growth rates have averaged 
more than 9 percent China is now the largest economy 
in tbe world and a senior member of the Group of 
EttbL leading industrial powers. The papulation of 
China, amounting to more than a quarter of mankind, 
may not yet be the world's richest as measured 
capita gross domestic product, but tbe country 
become the world’s most sought after consumer market 
on the basis of its relative purchasing power. 

Visitors to southern China in 2017 will be entering 
the most dynamic economic zone on the planet an area 
where per capita GDP surpassed that of Europe and 
the United States before 2005. This zone, with vibrant 
Hong Kong at its heart, includes Taiwan and China’s 
two southern provinces of Guangdong and Fujian. It is 
known as the Greater China Productivity Triangle. 

To the south and north are the dynamic satellite 
economies of Japan. Korea, Malaysia, Thailand. Iddo- 
nesia and Vietnam The whole of East Asia is booming. 

How will the region achieve such tremendous eco- 
nomic su c ce ss , particularly given current concerns 
about tbe astonishing pace of China's economic 
growth? Tbe answer lies in the past, not only of China, 
but of the developed economies. 

Outsider the history of the United States, and bow it 
corresponds to China's development Like the United 
States in the early 19th century, China is experiencing 
bursts of rapid expansion followed by consolidations 
that ease the resulting excess inflation. China is now 
attempting to cool its economy. However, by the late 
1990s the country will have in place the financial 
controls needed to moderate economic slowdowns and 
achieve a stable, sustainable rate of expansion. 

Part of the answer to bow Aria will achieve economic 
success can be found in China’s recent past — in the 


pragmatic economic reforms begun by (Be' patriarch 
Deng Xiaoping in 1978. They mobilized an astronomical 
savings base whole creating a belief in achievable pros- 
perity. Tbe result was a dynamic work ethic. 

With hard work and toe help of much investment, 
China moved rapidly up the economic ladder. Hong 
Kong was the source or more than 70 percent of this 
inves tmen t, Much of it was through the 

territory from around the region by overseas Chinese 
who have strong ties to Gnna. 

Tbe overseas Chinese scattered across Asa are esti- 
mated to total more than 55 irallion. While their num- 
bers may seem a small fraction of the region’s overall 

P< ^^iSand, for exanqil^m^rasCtolrae^^^ 
only 8 percent (rf the population but own 80 percent of 
the commercial assets and half the backs. In Indonesia 
they make up 4 percent of the population but own 75 
percent of tbe assets. In the Philippines the corre- 
sponding numbers are 1 percent and 65 percent 

Some even extend “Greater Grina” to Indonesia, 
Malaysia, Thailand and the Philippines because up to 
70 percent of each country's private sector is con- 
trolled by overseas Chinese. With their 
capabilities, their technological and managerial : 
and their access to funds, Die overseas Chinese are a 
tremendous asset to China. They will develop prime 
investment opportunities in the region and become a 
conduit for the capital that flows out of China. 

Chinese and overseas Chinese conglomerates, op- 
erating throughout Asia, are rapidly becoming multi- 
nationals as they expand globally. In doing so they 
are shaping the economic development of the area 
and the Ultra-regional trade and investment ties that 
will generate sett-reinforcing expansion. 

But China, the new engine of growth in Asia, will 
be at the center of this dynamism. 

The writer is director and chief executive of the Bank of 
East Asia Ltd in Hong Kong He contributed tms 
comment to the International Herald Tribune. 


No, Turbulence in China Is Inevitable 


H ONG KONG — The pro- 
blems China has been facing 
since it embarked on its moderniza- 
tion program in 1978 have now be- 
come more viable. Even the incor- 
rigible optimists who make up most 
of Hong Kong’s financial commu- 
nity are recognizing that China is 
in trouble, despite their self-inter- 
est in promoting investments on 
the mainland via the colony. 

Tbe main problem in moving 
from a centrally planned economy 
to a capitalist system is that it u 
easier to abandon some of the old 
rules than lo introduce new ones. 
Economic freedom has been intro- 
duced in China, but the laws that 
safeguard this freedom in Western 
societies are not in place. Economic 
freedom without commercial laws 
is comparable lo road traffic with- 
out rules. Chaos is inevitable. 

China's lack of political, com- 
mercial and legal inirastmeture has 
led to uncontrolled growth charac- 
terized by exploitation, smuggling, 
blade markets, massive fraud and 
tax avoidance. Income and wealth 
are very unevenly distributed. 
Fraud and corruption undermine 
the efficient allocation of goods and 
services by the market economy. Hi- 
acquired wealth leads to capita] 
flight on a large scale and a mort- 
age of money domestically. 

AH this undermines the authority 
of central government. A power vac- 
uum win be followed by a bitter 
Struggle fa- control The result will 
be aSorder and possibly a civil war. 

How China win look in five 
years' time is anyone’s goess. Tbe 
coon try could break apart into dif- 


B j Marc Faber 


ferenl autonomous regions, as hap- 
pened in the former Soviet Union, 
or become a military dictatorship. 

Tbe United States in the last 
century did not become the richest 
country in the world because of 
cheap labor but because it attract- 
ed leading inventors and innova- 
tors on whose work industrial de- 
velopment rested. With few ex- 
ceptions. China's low level of 
education and its unattractive envi- 
ronment for academics has resulted 
itr a brain drain, tha) will retard 
technological pro gre ss and future 
economic expansion. 

With the breakdown of totali- 
tarian rule, Chinese scientists and 
students can more easily move to 
the West, where opportunities for 
research and economic reward are 
far superior. 

For the vast majority of China’s 
1.2 billion people, especially the 
850 million peasants, real incomes 
are now falling as inflation exceeds 
wage gains and the currency de- 
clines in value. This does not bode 
well for domestic-led economic 


standards are to be : 

Tbe Chinese authorities will do 
nothing to curb inflation. Too 
many special interest groups are in 
charge of the Bank oF China. Its 
council formulates monetary poli- 
cies- Since most council members 
are directly or indirectly involved in 
all kinds of businesses, they do not 
want to raise interest rates. 

In fact, government officials 


who are involved in businesses 
benefit from high inflation. 
Through their connections, they 
can. borrow locally at unusually 
large negative real interest rates of 
minus 10 percent or more. These 
funds are then transferred abroad 
to take ad vantage of the sharp de- 
preciation of the yuan. This capital 
flight leads to a further fall in the 
exchange rate. Import prices rise, 
fueling renewed inflation at home. 

Even if the Bank of China, decid- 
ed to tighten its monetary policies 
it is very doubtful that such a step 
would work, because of the high 
degree of autonomy enjoyedby 
local banks and the enormous ille- 
gal money-lending market. Fur- 
thermore, higher interest rates 
would hurt the money-losing state 
enterprises most and increase the 
budget deficit, which would trig- 
ger another inflationary cycle.. 

China today is a like a horse 
carriage racing at breakneck speed 
toward a precipice, totally om of 
control Disaster is inevitable. 

In the near term, the hot 'money- 
escaping from China’s problems 
may continue to fuel Hong Kong’s 
speculative real estate and stock 
maric« boons. However, the coun- 
try's gathering difficulties will 
eventually cause severe, possibly 
fatal, damage to the territoiy’s 
economy and lifestyle. 

The writer, an economist by train- 
ing. is managing director of Marc 
Faber Ltd-, a Hong Kongubased in- 
vestment advisory firm. He contrib- 
uted this comment to the Interna- 
tional Herald Tribune. 
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fully contemplate confirming this 
agenda before election day? 

Both complications are duly not- 
ed in the vast stretches of Russia 
outside Moscow, the places at the 
hark of beyond which seldom get 
mentioned on the West's television 
screens but could well decide Mr. 
Yeltsin's future. 

Even before these bloody October 
days, the cracks within post-Com- 
munist Russia were many and deep. 
Some regions saw economic advan- 
tage in distancing themselves from 
Moscow; others thought (like the 
winners in Poland’s dection) thqt 
people suffering the pains of reform 
should be looked after more atten- 
tively than the government up there 
in the capital seemed to realize. 

The cracks may now grow noisily 
larger. The structure of Russia is 
at even bigger risk than it was 
two weeks ago. 

All these things make it harder for 
Mr. Yeltsin to be confident that he is 
gong to win his December election. 
They may, indeed, tempt him to say 
tha t he is going to put off the elec- 
tion until Russia has recovered from 
its brush with civil war. 

But that would blow a hole 
through the only possible defense of 
whatne did on Sept 21. The end, 
many people in the West then ar- 
gued, would in this rare case justify 
the means. The ability to elect a 
brand new, truly democratic-era 
parliament would justify the admit- 
tedly illegal tearing up of a sloppy 
old Communist-era constitution. 
But if Mr. Yeltsin puts off the elec- 
tion, what will have happened to the 
end, and can we still swallow our 
distaste for the means? 


Backing the Wrong Man 


By Gregory Clark 

T OKYO — When the Chinese 
government called in the troops 
and Hundreds of protesters were 
killed in Tiananmen the West called 
it a massacre. When tbe Thai govern- 
ment did the same thing in Bangkok 
we quickly forgot about it When Bo- 
ris Yeltsin does the same In Moscow 
Western governments call it a vicioiy 
for democracy. 

When is the West going to learn to 
stop trying to pick favorites? Mr. 
Yeltsin is a former hard-line Commu- 
nist who had the wit to embrace free 
market economics and so win West- 
ern approval and backing. That he is 
still imbued with Co mmunis t think- 
ing is shown by the arbitrary way he 
disbanded the national parliament. 

Some or his opponents may be 
even uglier hard-line Communists. 
But some could also be people of 
conscience genuinely upset not just 
by the way he uses power but also by 
such details as hyperinflation, eco- 
nomic mismanagement, rising crime 
and prostitution, dreadful inequal- 
ities of wealth, loss of national pride, 
demoralization, anarchy and squalor. 

Quite a few — Alexander Rutskoi 
and Ruslan Khasbulatov, for exam- 
ple — ■ are people who in the past 
supported Mr. Yeltsin. Presumably 
they have reasons now for opposing 
him. He has had his victory in Mos- 
cow. but only through force of arms. 
In the eyes of many Russians he will 
have lost legitimacy. And we have yet 
to see what happens in the provinces. 

Meanwhile the West decides quite 
arbitrarily that for both moral and 
practical reasons Boris Yeltsin is the 

only man to back. 

Anyone who has worked in a West- 
on foreign policy bureaucracy wfll 
know what is going on now in Wash- 
ington and other Western capitals on 


the Russian problem. Forces of good 
are seen as battling the forces of evil 
This caricature is combined with con- 
ventional wisdom and shallow realpo- 
litik to produce a recommendanon 
that pleases the politicians. 

Inevitably the decision will be to. * 
back the people in power because we y 
know them, because they say they are 
on our side and they say they em- 
brace our ideology. 

Of course they say they are on our 
side; usually that is tbe only way they 
can stay in power. In which case we 
usually guarantee that the people 
who eventually replace them will not 
be on our side. A great victory for 
morality and realpolitik! 

In the past the West has managed 
to waste enormous resources and an- 
tagonize whole generations by backing 
Chiang Kai-sbek in China, impotent 
anti -Communist generals in Indo- 
china and the shah in Iran. To some 
extent Japan, too, has been subject to 
mistaken Western intervention, in 
the form of backing for tbe corrupt ^ 
Liberal Democratic Party. We have p 
yet to see tbe full price lo be paid for 
that piece of Cold War realpolitik. 

In 1959 the United States, Britain 
and, disgracefully, my own country, 
Australia set out openly and covertly 
to prevent the free-election victory of 
a young, well-educated politician in a 
small Southeast Asian nation. The 
West decided he had to be opposed at 
all cost because he was critical of past 
colonialism, he was not part of the 
pro-Western establishment and he 
seemed somewhat left-wing in his 
thi nk i n g. Once again the West bad got 
it wrong The nation was Singapore 
and the politician was Lee Kuan Yew. 

We should learn to keep our 
mouths shut and our eyes open when 
it comes to passing judgment on 
events in other countries. 

International Herald Tribune. 
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This is where Bill Clinton and 
Helmut Kohl and John Major and 
the rest have to re-examine their 
assumptions. They supported the 
Yeltsin coup of Sept. 21 not only 
because they liked Mr. Yeltsin's for- -A 
dgn policy (although they should be f 
worried by tbe things. his Russia is 
doing to some of the little countries 
around its border) but also, more im- 
portant. because they thought a Yelt- 
sin victory would be a breakthrough to 
free market democracy in Russia. 

Now they face, at best, a dimin- 
ished hope that Mr. Yeltsin can 
swiftly achieve that breakthrough; 
rather worse, a risk that he will tell 
his voters they have gm to wait, and 
meanwhile turn himseir into just an- 
other Russian boss; worst of all, that 
he will be beaten, and replaced by 
someone who is furious with lbe 
West for having backed Mr. Yeltsin. 

It is, of course, possible that Mr. 
Yeltsin will pull the whole thing off: & 
December election, new constitu- w 
don. decisive economic turnaround, 
the lot. he is a man with guts, and the 
Russians are a people capable of 
great decisions. 

But if you look at the transition 
they are now being expected to ac- 
complish — the leap from one politi- 
co-economic system, in which they 
have been frozen for 70 years, to its 
utter opposite — it seems hugely 
unlikely that it can all be done 
quickly and neatly. It will more 
probably take years, or decades, and 
there will be many twistings and 
backslidings on the way. It is from a 
recognition of this uncomfortable 
probability that policy toward Rus- 
sia should start. 

International Herald Tribune 


IN OUR PAGES; 100, 75 AND 50 YEABS AftO 

Major-General R. L. Bullard’s ^ 

An advance from two to four umw 
was made on a wide front in this 
attack, and positions of great impor- 
tance woe (raptured despite the resis- 
tance of a desperate foe. 


1893: Mystery Solved 

PARIS — The murderer of Mme. 

y “ the rue Bouchardon on Tnes- 
day [Oct. 3L as rqwrted in the Herald 
yestmday, has been discovered. It 
was her husband. It win be remem- 
bered that Mme. Daly was found 
when her husband returned from 
work. Her head had been battered 
with a heavy candlestick, a sum of 
money had disappeared from a ward- 
robe and the door of the apartment 
was left open, the key in the keyhole. 

It was at first presumed that the 

crane was the work of a burglar. 

1918: American Success 

PARIS “-The American forces be- 
tween the Argpnne and the Meuse 

splendid successes in a hrilliantdrive ISS ® “ e J U0 IP 
gmed out by troops from Illinois, f - ncw aitack 
Wisconsin, western Pennsylvania. 

together 

■with Regular troops belonging to 


1943: Advance in Italy 

ALLIED headquarters, ai- 

$ ers ,T\l. Fr o*n our New York edi- 
tion:] British 8th Army troops effect- 
ed a swift amphibious action 
yesterday [Ocl 3] on the Adriatic 
coast of Italy, captured the town of 
lermoiiand repulsed counterattacks 
by Gentian forces trying to drive 
lhem out of their beachhead. By this a 
jjove the 8th Anny, which has not f 
peai encountering strong resistance 
the east coast, ad- 


drive up -w 

its from another seventeen 
m one jump. Although details 
of tms new attack from the sea have 
not been released, it was announced 
“at troops engaged in the operation 
"«ady were in touch with the main 
“my of the army coming up by land- ' 
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The G)nfideiice-Destroyers 
Are Trying Israel’s Patience 


By William Safire 


W ASHINGTON — Last week, as a 
UJi.-sponsored “donors confer- 
ence'’ pledged billions to develop Gaza 
and the West Bank, Arab stales and the 
Palestine Liberation Organization rqect- 
ed the Clinton, plea to end the boycott 
designed to stunt the growth of Israel 
The Arab economic war not only de- 
nies Arab markets to Israel’s, but — in 
its secondary boycott — has effectively 
frightened all but a tiny percentage of 
the world's thousand largest companies 
from investing or locating in Israel And 
not just in oil-dependent Japan: Ask 
your favorite global bank if it has a 
branch in Tel Aviv — you will be direct- 
ed to Cairo or Beirut. 

Two years ago, President Hosai Mu- 
barak of Egypt expressed his confidence, 
echoed by the Baker State Department, 
that a cessation of new Israeli settlements 
would lead to the boycott’s end. When 
Yitzhak Rabin was ejected, he stopped 
the settlements; the boycott goes on. 

At the While House ceremony where 
Mr. Rabin shook hands with' Yasser 
Arafat. Bill Clinton pointedly called for 
“ending boycotts.” Sixteen days later. 
Secretary of State Warren Christopher 
met with the Saudi foreign minister. 
Prince Saud al Faisal, in New York to 
say that “now is the lime for a concrete 
response ... — the president wants de- 
monstrable progress now.” 

The Saudj protested that “elements of 
secondary and tertiary aspects have been 
fixed at your urging” and that before 
“premature removal . . . more needs to 
be seen on the ground.’' When Mr. Chris- 
topher pressed, the Saudi promised only 
that the primary boycott would be “on' 
the table for the’ Arab League." 

Next day. Sept. 30, the secretary met 
in Washington with the Saudi andother 
Arab foreign ministers to pass the hat 
for the PLO. When he brought up the 
boycott, the Gulf state leaders insisted 
that “Syria must take the First step,” 
which gave Hafez Assad a veto cm an 
Arab response to Israel’s concession. 
His Damascus newspaper last week 
called for Arabs to “tighten rather than 
abolish the boycott." 

“No, now," Mr. Christopher persisted 
vainly. “Arab states cannot continue to 
raise the ante.” All he got back was that 
the league would “assess future steps." 
The PLO’s man in Washington, Yasser 
Abed Rabbo. promptly told reporters 
that the boycott should remain until 
Israel settlea claims on Jerusalem. 

Why didn't the United States link its 
half-billion dollar pledge to an end to 
the boycott? One reason is that Shimon 
Peres did not condition Israel’s own 
S75 million donation on Arab reciproca- 
tion during Mr. Christopher's card-call- 
ing. The U.S. Congress should link U.S. 
aid to an end to Uw boycott. 

I asked Mr. Peres for his reaction to 
this thumb-in-the-eye to his strategy of 
sustained unilateral concession. 

“We view peace as a process of give 


and take," he replied on Friday. “Israel 
has given. It decided to stop settlements. 
The Arabs said they would put an end to 
the boycott in return. Israel lived up to 
its commitment; the Arabs did not, 

"The Arabs then argued that — 
should Israel recognize the PLO — they 
would ‘stop turning their backs’ on Isra- 
el. No such thing has happened." 

“Peace is a matter of both mutuality 
and public conduct" states Mr. Peres. 
“U js impossible for one party to take its 
pavilions publicly with the other party 
applauding it in private. If this contin- 
ues to be the case. Israel will view the 
Arab side as responsible for slowing and 
even endangering the continuation of 
the peace process.” 

Tough words. He then went on televi- 
sion to eagerly shake the hand of Jordan's 
Prince Hassan, who said afterward: “To 
chose who have said the boycott is eco- 
nomic warfare, I woukl say removing the 
boycott is economic suicide.” 

Where are the denunciations of in- 
transigence from doves now? Does any- 
one see the paradox in Israel and Ameri- 
ca helping make the PLO financially 
strong enough to encourage Arab dicta- 
tors to wage economic war on Israel? 

“I am confident that in the course of 
time." Bill Clinton said, “we will get the 
boycott lifted.” After the West Bank 
withdrawal. After the Golan give-back. 
.After the division of Jerusalem. After 
the dismantling of Israel's nuclear deter- 
rent. Such is “the course of time." 

The New York Times. 


Trade: To Agree or Not 

Regarding "Coo! the France-Bashing" 
( Opinion, Oct I) by Jean -Pierre Brunei: 

Mr. Brunet is absolutely right: Noth- 
ing is agreed upon until everything is — 
just as noihimt is disagreed on until 
everything is. This holds for the Uru- 
guay Round of trade talks as it does for 
any complex international negotiation. 
In the end, each partner must look at the 
final package and. in the light of its best 
understanding of its overall national in- 
terests, decide whether to aooept. 

Thus I am perplexed by the French 
insistence, expressed at the highest lev- 
els. that if the so-called Blair House 
agreement (or “pre-agreement." accord- 
ing to a neologism being used in some 
circles) is part of the final package, then 
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that package will then be unacceptable 
and subject to a French vela This seems 
to be putting preconditions on the over- 
all accord and thus judging the package 
before oil components are known, con- 
trary to the principle that nothing is 
agreed (or disagreed) until everything is. 

JOHN E. RAY. 

Fonienay-Tresigny. France. 

The writer is a former assistant U.S. 
trade representative. 

In your discussions of the GATT is- 
sue. please take into consideration the 
fears of French farmers. They are being 
asked to reduce their production to pro- 
mote a very doubtful world prosperity 
under the auspices of GATT. 

LOUIS de GEOFFRE. 

Neuilly-sur-Seine, France. 


The LIN and Croatia 

Instead of rebuffing Croatia's de- 
mand for lough action to disarm the 
Serbs and accusing Zagreb of “willfully 
misreading” the UN raison d'etre, Sec- 
retary-General Buiros Butros Ghali 


should have realized that the UN under 
his leadership has failed Croatia com- 
pletely. The Serbian shelling of Cro- 
atian cities and the destruction of the 
lives of innocent Croats is going on 
daily, literally over the heads of UN 
peacekeeping forces. 

Perhaps Mr. Butros Ghali should be 
reminded lhac Croats, especially those 
living within reach of Serbian shells, 
without running water or electricity, 
have exhausted their tolerance for ana- 
lytical frameworks, diplomatic jargon 
and bureaucratic inefficiency. They 
would like to see concrete action, so they 
can return to their homes and rebuild 
their lives. Unless the UN is prepared to 
disarm the Serbs, it is wrong for Mr. 
Butros Ghali to ask Croatia to surrender 
the right of self-defense to the UN. 

DAVOR MARTINOVICH. 

Toronto. 

A Really Big Show 

Regarding 'Right Idea, Wrong Site" 
(Letters, Sept 15) front Yehudi Menuhin: 

Mr. Menuhin, long a towering force in 
life and art, has put into words what so 


many people must have been thinking. 
Here we have the signing ceremony for a 
fragile and still uncertain Mideast peace. 
How does the U5_ government respond? 
To inflate it into an overwhelming Holly- 
wood -style extravaganza. 

As a homesick American, I had been 
glued to my television screen. My heart 
sank at the very first words: the an- 
nouncer blaring out. as if in a vaudeville 
revue, “Ladies and Gentlemen; Tipper 
GORE!” There she was, bouncing out in 
her mini-skirt like a high school cheer- 
leader. I couldn’t help but cringe. 

I began to fear that Mr. Clinton, ever 
the performer, might march in with 
Yitzhak Rabin on one arm and Yasser 
Arafat on the other, doing a kick-step. 

I am not saying that signing the agree- 
ment in Washington was the wrong idea. 
It put the UJS. government solidly be- 
hind this peace effort. AU I am asking is 
why they had to ham it up. 

“Please!" I would have liked to tell 
President Clinton; “This is dot our day. 
It is their day — the Israelis’ and the 
Palestinians'. " 

ROSE E. GONZALEZ. 

Las Palmas. Canary Islands, Spain. 


What Are Chinese Doing 
To Our Tibetan Friend? 

By Melissa Mathison 


J ACKSON, Wyoming — In April 
1992, my husband Harrison Ford 
and I visited Lhasa, the capital of an- 
cient Tibet We were doing research for 
a film I am writing about the early years 
of the Dalai Lama, beginning in 1937, 
when he was recognized as the 14th 
spiritual and tempmal leader or Tibet 
and ending in 1949, with the brutal inva- 
sion of his country by China. 

We were met at the airport outside 
Lhasa by Gendun Rinchen, one of the 


MEANWHILE 

handful of Tibetan guides working in 
the heavily Chinese-populated city. 

He had a wide, warm smile. He spoke 
perfect English, and was intelligent witty 
and energetic But, as we only slowly 
came to realize, Gendun Rinchen was 
more than a successful tour guide. He was 

a human rights worker in a country where 
dissent is strictly forbidden. 

On the two-hour drive from the air- 
port to Lhasa, we told Mr. Rinchen 
about our research. We talked about (he 
Dalai Lama, specifically about a recent 
speech in which he proposed that Tibet 
be made a “zone of peace.” 

Mr. Rinchen smiled and nodded. 
Soon after be asked that the driver stop 
the van, suggesting that we Lake a look al 
the Kyichu River. 

We stood on the banks of the great 
river. “Take care.” he said softly. ^You 
don't know me. You don’t know die 
driver. Such conversation is not safe.” 

We stared silently at the Kyichu, the 
river the Dalai Lama had. crossed one 
cold night, in a yak-skin boat, as he fled 
the Chinese. 

Later, Harrison and I retraced a pan 
of the route the Dalai Lama had token 
on his final escape in the winter of 1959 
from the Chinese assault on Lhasa, 
which ended in the massacre of thou- 
sands of Tibetans. Mr. Rinchen told me 
what he remembered, what be had heard 
of the time before the occupation. I told 
him what I had learned. Some of it was 
new to him. His country’s history is no 
taught in Tibet 

last major uprising took place in 
1989. The Chinese Army patrolled the 
streets for 13 months. Today, you don't 
see many policemen or soldiers on the 
streets of Lhasa. Mr. Rinchen told us 
that they now wear civilian clothing and 
use video cameras for surveillance. 

From the Potala, the hilltop monastery 
where the young Dalai Lama once 
watched picnickers with his telescope, 
you can see two of Lhasa's four prisons. 
According to Amnesty International, 
they hold hundreds of Tibetan political 
prisoners. The prisoners are often held 
incommunicado, interrogated and tor- 
tured. No one knows how many prisons 
and labor camps are spread across Tibet 
■ There are unconfirmed reports that 
China has been dumping its nuclear 
waste in Tibet. And mere is only the 


word of angui&ed Tibetan women who 
say that they have been the victim of 
forced abortions and sterilizations. 

Perhaps worst by offering incentives 
to Chinese citizens to immigrate, China 
is said to have deliberately made the 
Tibetans a minority in their country. 

Before we left Lhasa, Harrison and I 
had a drink with the Chinese vice gover- 
nor, a charming man. The hotel person- 
nel, all Chinese, could not have been 
nicer. One can visit Lhasa and have no 
idea of the despair of a Tibetan’s life. 

“They have made us fear one anoth- 
er,” Mr. Rinchen had said. He told us a 
disturbing story: He was eating dinner 
at a friend's home, and they were remi- 
niscing about their childhoods. The 
friend's teenage children came into the 
room, and they immediately cut short 
the conversation. 

In a country where neighbors and 
family members are encouraged to in- 
form on one another, where the mere 
possession of a book by the Dalai Lama 
or the display of a Tibetan flag can lead 
to years m prison, fear is a constant. 

the day we left Tibet, we gave Gen- 
dun Rinchen our address and said we 
would be back. What could we do for 
him? He gave us his business card. 

“If you receive word that I am in 
trouble, will you try to help me?" 

On May 30 of this year, we beard that 
he had been arrested two weeks before 
in the middle of the night bv the Chinese 
State Security Police. 

The Tibetan Information Network, a 
human rights group based in London, 
believes that the police found a letter in 
his tiny apartment addressed to a Euro- 
pean delegation then visiting the coun- 
try on a human rights fact-linding mis- 
sion. The note contained the names of 
Tibetans being held on political charges. 

These names are state secrets. 

Gendun Rinchen’s penal tv for “steal- 
ing state secrets" could be death. 

Today we do not know where he is. 
how he is, if be is even still alive. We 
received an unconfirmed report that he 
is being held in a maximum- security 
military prison outside Lhasa. 

In August Senator Max Baucus of 
Montana visited Lhasa and asked to see 
Mr. Rinchen. His request was denied. 

The deputy party secretary. Rak DhL 
told the senator that our friend had 
“stolen many confidential materials for 
a long lime,” “coaxed people to over- 
throw our present system” and that be 
“favored the independence of Tibet.” 

Mr. Rinchen did not speak to us of 
overthrowing his government or of Ti- 
betan independence. His concern ap- 
peared to be much more basic: the treat- 
ment of human beings. 

Now he may be one of the Tibetans he 
has worked so hard to save. 


The writer, author of the screenplay for 
“£. T.. ” contributed this comment to The 
New York Times. 
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South Korea Agrees to Talks With North 


CV»qpAW h Our Staff Fntti Dupatcha 

SEOUL — South Korea on Monday accept- 
ed a North Korean proposal for tallcs on the 
taues dividing them, including nuclear arms, a 
government statement said. 

Prime Minister Hwang In Sung of South 
Koreu conveyed his acceptance in a telephone 
message to his North Korean counterpart. 
Kang Song Son. who had suggested a meeting 


A hreak thro ugh on the inter- Korea contact 
was made Saturday when North Korea 
dropped several conditions, including a de- 
mand that Seoul promise to halt joint military 
exercises with the United States, officials said. 


■ japan Voices Concern 
Prime Minister Morihiro Hosokawa of Japan 
voiced deep concent on Monday over North 


Korea's suspected nuclear weapons program 
and said that Japan would work closely with 
other countries to resolve the issue. Reuters 
said. 

“On North Korean issues, we are really con- 
cerned about alleged development of missiles 
and nudear weapons,” Mr. Hosokawa said in 
the Diet. 

He added, "We will have close contacts with 
other countries concerned to deal with the is- 


in Panmunjon on Tuesday, the statement said. 
A thro- member South Korean delegation. 


A three-member South Korean delegation, 
led by Deputy Unification Minister Song 
Young Dae. will he sent to discuss, among other 


things, exchanging special envoys charged with 
resolving nudear Issues, it sold. 


resolving nuclear issues, u said. 

"This should provide a major impetus to the 
solution of the nuclear issue, the resumption of 
the suspended South-North high-level talks and 
the resolution of other issues pending between 
the Souih and the North.” Mr. Hwang said. 

The talks will be the first of (idol inter-Kore- 
an contact since President Kim Young Sam of 
South Korea was sworn into office in February. 


North Korea also put aside its demand that 
South Korea pledge not to seek an alliance with 
the l/nited States and other countries to put 
pressure on it over nudear disputes. 

However, in a show of recalicitrance on 
Monday, North Korea rejected a resolution 
adopted at the general assembly of the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency urging Pyong- 
yang to resolve nuclear disputes by accepting 
outside inspections. 


In Pyongyang, the Foreign Ministry said that 
North Korea “decidedly rejects the resolution.” 
which it described "as wanton encroachment" 
on its sovereignty and part of "the insidious 
political offensive designed to put international 
pressure on it." 

(AP. Reuters) 


Japan and the United States recently began 
talks on a project to set up a joint anti- ballistic 
missile defense system to shield Japan from 
possible North Korean nuclear attack. 

Mr. Hosokawa told the Diet on Monday, 
however, that Japan and the United States had 
not reached any conclusion on whether to de- 
velop such a defense system. 


Quake Numbing Aftermath 

Drained Indian Soldiers Continue Digging Out Bodies 


Sihanouk Offers 


An Advisory Role 
To Khmer Rouge 


By Molly Moore 

lluiAintlliM Past Seerue 

SASTUR. India — Each morning Lieutenant 
Kartik Datt dispatches hi* men on a gruesome 
scavenger hum amidst the rocky ruins and putrid 
odors of a town transformed into a giant rubbish 
heap by the earthquake last week in central India. 

“The villagers have all fled." said the 21-year- 
old Indian Army officer who commands the troops 
shoveling through the wreckage of this town, 
which once w as home to 1 0,000 residents. “There is 
nobody to tell us where the bodies are — if we find 
a stink', we go in and take a body out” 

Five days after tremors demolished two dozen 
towns and villages, killed thousands of people os 
they slept and damaged structures in almost 100 
other villages, the search for bodies entombed in 
die collapsed stone houses has become increasing- 
ly difficult. 

Stunned survivors hauled thousands of dead 
relatives out of the rubble and burned them atop 
hundreds of Tunera! pyres across this bucolic agri- 
cultural belt in the first day after the quake before 
army troops arrived. 

Now. grieving families have retreated to nearby 
emergency camps or to the homes of friends and 
relatives in villages that survived the quake. It has 
left the most devastated villages eenly deserted 


Indian government news organizations contin- 
ued to inflate the death figures, with one news 
service reporting 35,000 fatalities, but Maharash- 
tra's chief minister. Shared Pawar, said Monday 
that he expected the final death count to be about 
12 . 000 . 

While government authorities and relief agen- 
cies have switched their focus from towns that have 
ceased to exist to the scramble to provide food, 
clothes, medicine and emergency shelter to the 
thousands left homeless by the quake, army troops 
persist with the tedious process of combing 
through the rubble with pickaxes and shovels. 

Although government officials announced Mon- 
day that the search for bodies was 95 percent 
complete, visits to several villages indicated that 
the excavation work was far from over. 

Lieutenant Dau. who commands the company 
of infantry soldiers shoveling through the ruins of 
Sastur, once a town of about 10,000 residents, said 
he feared that most of the bodies that remain 
buried in the debris represented families m which 
□o one survived. 

Villagers told lieutenant Datt that they had 
burned 1.000 bodies in the first day after the 
disaster. Family members led his soldiers to anoth- 
er 150 bodies when the military arrived Friday, the 


except for the soldiers doggedly moving rocks, 
journalists and curious onlookers from nearby 


journalists and curious onlookers from nearby 
towns. 

For most of the soldiers, the task has been 
emotionally numbing. 

Sergeant' Bhaben Daimary. 38. a grimy bandana 
pulled tightly over his nose and face, said he had 
pulled so manv dead bodies from the earthquake 
wreckage of the last five days that "I became 
emotionless." 

"There was no feeling," he said. 

Government authorities still do not have an 
accurate death toll. Officials said late Monday that 
9,454 bodies had been retrieved and burned or 
buried in mass graves. It was about the same 
number they announced two days ago. even 
though the excavation work has ban continuing 
steadily. 


day after the quake. By Saturday, most of the 
villagers had collected the meaner possessions they 


could find amid the nibble of their homes and 
soldiers found 80 bodies, most of them by odors 
coming from beneath the rubble. 

The poor construction of the stone houses in this 
fanning region was not the only reason for the high 
death toff. In towns like Sastur. rambling houses 
were stacked high above the narrow lanes of the 
village. When the homes collapsed, they not only 
buried those inside but also obliterated the narrow 
roadways, sealing escape routes for those who 
managed to run out of their houses. 

Prime Minister P. V. Narasimfaa Rao visited the 
earthquake zone Monday for the Erst time and 
told homeless villagers at one stop that "we will 
resettle all of you." adding that the government 
would "design quake-proof houses for you." 


Agatce France Prase 

PHNOM PENH — ftng Noro- 
dom Sihanouk left for China on 
Monday, saying the Khmer Rouge 
would become advisers to the new 
Cambodian government after talks 
next month. 

“They will be advisers,” he said 
as he boarded an Air Koryo jet put 
at his disposal by the North Kore- 
an government, which flew him to 
Bdjing to continue medical treat- 
ment for a prostate tumor. 

“There will be discussions be- 
tween the royal government and 
the Khmer Rouge in November," 
he said. “In November, you will 
know the result." 

King Sihanouk had spent 10 
days in Cambodia, where he rati- 
fied the constitution reinstating 
him as monarch. He met on Friday 
with the Khmer Rouge leader, 
Khieu Samphan. 

Khieu Samphan offered to inte- 
grate his guemilas into the national 
army in exchange for an advisory 
role and the establishment of a 
commission to monitor a cease-fire, 
Khmer Rouge officials said 


stained from the vote. 
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SOUTH AFRICA RALLY — DanMarators earned posters of the slain South Aiwaui 

Monday gear the Rand Siqrape Court, where the trial of Ins accused asassios got muter way. At le ast 43 people, mMjmmle, wre 
shot, stabbed or bached todeath over the weekend m Natal Province and the Mack townships of Johannesburg, the police said 




Hong Kong Press Receives a Warning 


The Associated Press 

HONG KONG — Journalists in 
Hoag Kong face a bleak future 
after C hina takes over the colony in 
1997, a gathering of leading foreign 
press executives was told Monday. 

Daisy Li, head of the Hong Kong 
Journalists Association, said that 
"with the arrest of Xi Yang, a Hong 
Kong journalist, on security 
grounds while he was on assign- 
mem in Beijing, "the signal sent by 
the Chinese government is now 
very clear: Hong Kong journalists 
have to behave themselves, other- 
wise retribution is likely.” 

Mr. Xi works for the Hong Kong 


meet relatives or representatives of 


his newspaper. Miss U said Chi- 
nese authorities have refused to 
spell oat their suspicions, other 
than to say the state security law 
and theft of banking secrets are 
involved 


same time guaranteeing that he will 
never really pull the trigger." she 
said. 


are not seen to be anti- Beijing." she 
said. 

Miss Li was addressing the start 


Mr. Xi was the second Hong 
Kong-based journalist arrested in a 
year. 

The Hong Kong press, among 
the liveliest in Aria, has always had 
to cope with restrictions imposed 
by the British colonial government, 
and things are likely to worsen after 
1997. Miss Li said 


The laws, although seldom used 
remain in Hong Kong’s lawbooks. 
"And who can guarantee that the 
post-1997 government will not pull 
the trigger and cause heavy casual- 
ties among journalists?" she asked. 


of a two-day meeting of the World 
Press Freedom Committee, a 


Romania Joins Europe Body 

Agence France- Presse 

STRASBOURG, France — The 
Council of Europe's ministerial 
council on Monday endorsed the 
membership of Romania as the 32d 


newspaper Ming Pao. 

Mr. Xi, who was detained six 
days ago, has not been allowed to 


"It is like a gunman pointing a 
loaded pistol at the media with his 
finger on the trigger and yet at the 


Miss U also spoke of a growing 
perception in Hong Kong that 
some of its leading press outlets are 
being bought up by pro-Chinese 
businessmen who are eager to ex- 
tend their markets into China and 
will tailor editorial lines according- 
ly- 

"Pressure is growing on newspa- 
per proprietors to ensure that they 


Press Freedom Committee, a 
Washington-based affiliation of 35 
journalistic organizations world- 
wide. 

The committee chairman, Har- 
old W. Andersen, former head of 
the American Newspaper Publish- 
ers Association, said. “We are con-’ 
cemed at reports that colonial-era 
laws could be resurrected to restrict 
news media after reversion of Hong 
Kong to China in 1997. that some 
journalists already have begun 10 
practice self-censorship and that 
the principles of a free press appear 
to face a challenge." 
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Thais Prepare for U.S. Attack on Libyan Plants 


country to join the body, which was 
founded in 1949. Hungary ab- 


The Associated Press 

BANGKOK — The government 
has alerted Thai embassies in 
Greece and other Mediterranean 
nations to help Thai workers in 
case of a U.S. attack on Libyan 
chemical plants, the official Radio 
Thailand said Monday. 

The United Slates has charged 


that Libya is making plans to pro- 
duce mustard gas and other chemi- 
cal weapons in its chemical plants. 

The Broadcast said more than 
22.000 Thais were employed in 
Libya. The government has allocat- 
ed 216 milUon baht (58.6 million) 
for the repatriation plan. 

Labor agencies have recruited 


thousands of laborers, domestic 
workers, drivers and professionals 
for work in prosperous Middle 
Eastern countries. 

Thailand pulled out thousands 
of Thai workers in Iraq before the 
1991 Gulf War. 

Tenrions also are running high 
over the Libyan foreign minister's 


refusal on Friday to set a surrender 
date for two suspects in the 1988 
bombing of a Pan American World 
Airways jetliner over Scotland. 

The United States, Britain and 
France, acting through the United 
Nations, have threatened tougher 
action against Libya if it does not 
turn over the suspects. 
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sard the Michel associate. ^ 


Quayle, Notebook In Hand, Hounds Reporters 


WASHINGTON —■ Former Vice President Dan Quayle got high 
mares last week in his new career as a reporter. Mr. Qoayle was in 
town, and turned the tables on the press by interviewing repeaters 
who once interviewed him. 

Mr. Quayle. who returned to his home state erf Indiana after the 
1 992 election, is writing a book about ins years as vice president and 
seems to be actually researching it himself: an oddity for a high- 
profile book author these days. 

He says that he is weD along in the writing but that the hardest 
thing for him to wri te about is jus nearly always awful relations with 
the press. He is asking reporters to explain to him. “What happened 
to me?" 

By several accounts, the former vice president — with no visible 
entourage and with notebook in hand — was doing a very credible 
job of making like a reporter. 

Sources said that he asked probing questions about bow be was 
treated and about whether the mass media's views of him were so 
firmly fixed early on that there was no way for him to recover. 

Mr. Quayle went so far as to set up some interviews himself and 
even offered to call back and check quotes with people before they 
were published. (W?) 


Canadian Prime Minister Attacks Separatism 


OTTAWA — Prime Minister Kim Campbell attacked Quebec 
separatism as a false dream in a bid to salvage her troubled campaign 
to keep Lhe Conservatives in power in general elections on OcL 25. 
In a campaign debate, she accused Lucien Bouchard, leader of the 

ment in Ottawa by working for tiuf el iectioncf^ members oTParlia- 
meni whose only goal was to break up the country. 

"You are not there to defend the interests of Quebec; all you are 
there for is Quebec independence," she asserted. (Reuters) 


Quote/ Unquote 


Marjorie R. Herehey, a professor of political science at Indiana 
University on lawmakers who retire rather than face uphill battles to 
win re-election: “The two dearest causes of retirement in advance of 
possible defeat are redistricting and scandal. Voters don’t have much 
knowledge of specific votes our members cast, but scandals often 
have more slaying power in their thinking." (NYT) 
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By Gwen Will 

JVnn York Times Service 

SAN FRANCISCO — President 
BtD CHnton has taken his domestic 
agenda on the road: his health-care 
plan, gun-control legislation and a 
trade agreement that he promises 
will create; not eliminate, jobs. - 
Mr. Clinton has also pledged to 
appoint to the federal bench only 
judges who would uphold the law 
allowing abortions, even if the 
judges are on record as being per- 
sonally against iL 
Declaring that his record as a 
supporter of abortion rights “is 
dear and unblemished," the presi- 
dent said Sunday in Sacramento, 
the capital of California, that be 
was considering at least two judi- 
cial nominees wbo oppose abor- 
tion. 

“Some senators recommended 
judges to me who have been ap- 
pointed wbo have questionable po- 
sitions on that issue, but they’re 
lower court judges,” be said. ’They, 
have to uphold the law. If they 
won’t do that, 1 won't appoint 
them." 

Mr. Clinton’s visit resembled a 
campaign whistle-stop tour. As he 
began the first of three days at 
wont in California, be found him- 
self lidding questions on every- 
thing from gay rights to job retrain- 
ing. 

At a raucous airport rally that 
began his visit, Mr. Clinton out- 
lined Ins plan to ease some of the 
political discontent arising from 
the region’s faffing economy. 

“We have got to focus on the 
economy of California, the state 
which has 12 percent of our na- 
tion’s people but 25 percent of our 
nation's unemployed" he said 
The pressure to make a pitch to 
Cafifonua also changed the nature 
of the president’s television appear- 
ance, which was initially intended 
to be part of the administration’s 
plan to educate the public about 
the universal health coverage it has 
proposed. 

Instead, the 90-minute program, 
broadcast from a Sacramento tele- 
vision station, was a grab bag of 
issues and concerns, leaving him 
little room to lobby for his health 
care plan. 

“We are in a tune of great 
change;*’ Mr. Clinton said at the 
start of the program. “You know 
that oat here. You’ve benefited 


from some erf these changes m the 
last 10 years. Now you’ve suffered 
for the last three years from a lot of 
these economic changes." _ 

The president suggested that one 
of. the answers to the questions 
posed by this change tes expand- 
ing security. 

On health care, the questions 
were mostly the ones White House 
T officials expected 

It was on other issues that Mr. 
Clinton was forced to be more spe- 
cific. He called mice again for pas- 
sage of the so-called Brady bill, a 
measure that would impose a five- 
da y waiting p eriod on the purchase 

“Congress should not drag its 
feeL" Mr. Clinton said 

“They have been debating this 
for two years. It is time to pass a 
crime bdL It is time to pass the 
Brady bQL It is time to ban assault 
weapons, get them out of the hands 
of lads so the police can do their 
jobs and put more police on the 
street." 

The president also offered a 
strong endorsement of the North 
American Free Trade Agreement, 
which he supports despite com- 
plaints from opponents who have 
maintained that it will drain the 
United States erf critical jobs. He 
mada the same case Monday is San 
Francisco, the second stop on his 
California tour. 

Speaking to delegates at the an- 
nual AFL-CJO convention, Mr. 
Clinton said “1 would never know- 
ingly do anything to cost America 
jobs." 

In Sacr amen to. Mr. Clinton said 
that those wbo oppose the trade 
agreement “have some very good 
arguments, but they're arguing, 
against ihmgs that happened for 
the last 12 years." 

“They’re arguing against the in- 
security of the times our people 
have faced and the fact that our 
government has not responded to 
them," he said 

The president also said be sup- 
ported efforts to stiffen controls on 
illegal immigration across the Mex- 
ican border. 

“If we permit our laws to be 
regularly violated and flagrantly vi- 
olated, and impose those costs on a, 
state that has the biggest economic 
problems," he said, drink we run 
the risk of undexutuung support for 
immigratiot^wh^Ilhinkisavery 
important American value.” 1 1 



Hall fakrareB. TV VikvuKd f*n» 

Mr. Cfinton addressing a crowd in a hangar at McGeOan Air Force Base in Sacramento, California. 


Away From Politics 


• Four Muslims accused of bombing the World 
Trade Center in New York went on trial Monday. 
The trial is expected to last three to four months. 

• A Japanese citizens’ group, led by the parents of 
a Japanese student wbo was shot to death in the 
United States a year ago, has collected 1.65 million 
signatures to press demands for U.S. gun control, 
the group said. 

• A former Roman Catholic priest accused of mo- 
lesting dozens of children three decades ago plead- 
ed guilty to sexual assault as his victims watebed in 


a crowded courtroom in New Bedford, Massachu- 
setts. James A. Porter, 58. who left the priesthood 
in the 1970s. pleaded guilty to 41 counts. 

• Two senior government officials have resisted 
after being accused in a report of lying and mis- 
leading the public after a botched raid on the 
Branch Da vidian religious cult compound in Tex- 
as. Dan Hartnett, 53, associate director of the 
Bureau of Alcohol Tobacco and Firearms, and 
Den Conroy. 50. deputy associate ATF director, 
resigned Saturday, The Dallas Morning News re- 
ported. Reuters, AFP, AP 


Number 
Of Poor 
Hits 30-Year 
HighinU.S. 

Cmptled tv Our S/J# Fmm Dapachn 

SUITLAND. Maryland — The 
□umber of poor American* in-, 
creased to 36.9 tmQion last year, 
more than at any time since John F. 
Kennedy was president, the ILS-. 
Census Bureau said Monday. 

“This is the largest number of 
poor since 1963 when the total pop- * 
ulalion was, of course, much small- 
er —about three-fourths as large as : 
now." a bureau official said. 

The median household income 
Last year wav $30,786, slightly less 
than the $31,034 recorded in 1991. 

Altogether, 14.5 percent of the 
nation was officially defined as 
poor. In 1992, a family of four was 
considered poor if its income was 
514,335 or less. 

That rale was virtually un- 
changed from the 14.2 percent the 
year before. It was the highest since 
1983, when 15.2 percent were con- 
sidered poor. 

Robert Greenstein, executive di- 
rector of the Center on Budget and 
Policy Priorities, a Washington 
public-issues group, said poverty 
stayed high because the number of , 


t’s the combined effect of high- 
er unemployment, a sharp increase ; 
in long-term unenployeranu aeon- . 
tinued decline in wages and shaip - 
cuts in a number of states in basic ' 
safety-net programs." Mr. Green- ! 
stein said. 

Unemployment in 1992 aver- 
aged 7.4 percent, higher than the 
6.7 percent record in 1991. the year 
the recession ended. 

Changes in the American family 
and economy are making it harder 
for poor people to raise their stan- 
dard of living, said Demon Night- 1 
in gale, a research associate at The 
Urban Institute, a Washington re- 
search group. 

The last lime there were so many- 
poor people was in 1%2. when 38.6 
million Americans were poor. Be- 
cause the population was smaller, 
that was one American in five. 

The rale began to drop sharply 
after 1964, when Congress enacted 
President Lyndon B. Johnson's 
“War on Poverty" program. 

Throughout the 1970s, the pov- 
erty rate hovered between 11 per- 
cent and 12 percent. But in 1980, it 
hit 13 percent and since then has 
dipped below that level only once, 
in 1989, when the rate was 12J5 
percent. (AP, Reuters)" 
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V ersace Pins It All on Punk 

On Other Runways, It’s Much Ado About Nothing 


By Suzy Menkes 

Inierrhiiiutud Ittruhi Tribune 

M ilan - a had w 
happen. After the re- 
vival or the l9Wte 
and the hippies, fas- 
ten your safeiv pins for a comeback 
or punk. 

Gianni Versace rocked the Milan 
season back lo an era when doihes 
'"••ere rent in rage, pins went through 
the nose and punk was the begin- 
ning or fashion’s politics of protest. 
But Versace's show, with slashes re- 
vealing supermodel flesh and 
skimpy hemlines dangling with 

MILAN FASHION 

fringes of pins, was a (rash-glam 
version of trash-can fashion. 

B\ the time the designer walked 
down the runway in a decoratively 
slashed sweater over a pristine 
white shirt, you knew this wasn’t 
the same kind of punk that threw 
up Sid Vicious and the Sex Pistols. 

Versace’s punk was hot and 
haute — outsize diaper pins sta- 
pling together opened seams; pins 
as belts spanning tbe waists of flirty 
little dresses worn over stretch lace 
shorts that gave a whole new mean- 
ing to the term “hot pants." Pins 
held decency together at the right 
bosom or the left buttock. Fancy 
pins even decorated ankle boots. 

But far from slicking to the punk 
palette of unremitting black. Ver- 
sace picked screaming colors: harsh 
royal blue; poison green or lavender 
for dresses draped to the body with 
skins flaring. That kcpL minis from 
looking like those old short, tight 
skins. But Versace’s schoolgirl skirt, 
worn with Lolita anklets, seemed 
well past the age of innocence. 

It was an upbeat and polished 
show, even if Versace was not in- 
venting anything. The slashed fab- 
rics were a reprise of a Vivienne 


Westwood idea taken from 17th- 
century doublets. The pins were 
just a gimmick — and we have seen 
couture punk before. To prove that 
point. Anna Piaggi. Italy's fashion 
eccentric was dressed in an origi- 
nal 1970s Zandra Rhodes tattered 
and tom dress with a shocking pink 
punk wig — ready for the punk 
rave-up that Versace threw at a hot 
night spoL 

Versace’s strength is that he is a 
designer with a point of view. He 
believes in raunchy clothes, but 
moves to the beat of modem times 
— so that he had loosened the 


on show, tubular crochet dresses 
and clouds of chiffon, some prettily 
done with flower-bower prints. 

Dolce & Gabbana could have 
made more of their tailoring, which 
always catches the masculine-femi- 
nine spirit of modem limes. They 
did show fine navy pea coats with 
brass buttons, dark pinstripes and 
buttery linen pantsuits among the 
whimsy. 

At Bybios. the milk-white “Much 
Ado" dresses sloped off the shoul- 
der. above niched and gathered 
sleeves on peasant blouses that nev- 
er saw 3 day’s toil. They came as 


The lingerie look that just won't go back 
to the boudoir came as nightie-dresses — 
one of the hottest things so far this season. 
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shapes but made clothes that were 
hard when they were soft. That 
meant lacy tops falling negligently 
off the shoulder and dresses with 
full sleeves and short skirts over 
lacy stockings. 

Hie lingerie look that just won’t 
go back to the boudoir came as 
nightie-dresses— one of the hottest 
things so far this Milan season. 
Versace’s were split open in strate- 
gic spots and held together with the 
giant pins. It was an achievement, 
of sorts, to Utm radical-punk fash- 
ion sexy. 

T HE rest of the shows 
have been Much Ado 
About Nothing. There is 
no strong story except 
for floppy, gauzy dresses last seen 
fluttering ’round the Tuscan hills in 
the Shakespearean movie. That was 
the mood aL the end of the Bybios 
show Monday, when a bevy of 
maidens in muslin ran barefoot to- 
ward a beau. It doesn't seem to 
have much to do with modem 
women and their lives, but the 
feather- light nightie-dresses have 
an escapist charm. The table-linen 
details — fagoting, niching and 
smocking — will come through into 
regular clothes. 

Handkerchief-fine cotton in 
mixes of white and clotted cream 
made the best of a Dolce & Gab- 
bana show that was pretty but all 
over the place — literally, in its 
themes from Turkey (veils and 
yashmaks) through Sicily (classical 
drapes on minidresses). All-too-fa- . 
miliar themes included high-waist- 
ed chiffon dresses with underpants 


nightie-dresses and also with short 
hemlines and laced at the back to 
give a slatternly summer preuiness. 
The designers Keith Varty and Al- 
lan Cleaver were in an ecological 
mood, sending out layers of fabrics 
in natural colors or with rough 
weaves and the occasional frayed- 
edge, down-on-tbe-farm hat. Their 
basic story of long jacket over longer 
tunic shirt and wide pants is a con- 
tinuation of the winter season. But 
tbe layered look worked well at Byb- 
ios in the natural weaves and ticking 
stripes. The tribal prints and out-of- 
Afnca inspirations (including swim- 
suits with sharks teeth) wercjust too 
much. 

Katharine Hamnett turned to 
India for inspiration for her gauzy 
layers of wnnkied fabrics — the 
organic beauty of natural cotton 
being her statement of the season. 
There were no surprises here, but a 
serviceable collection of easy pieces 
and the inevitable nightie-dresses. 
They were shown with Chelsea 
Clinton hairdos to give that just- 
rolled -out-from-tbe-sbeets look 
that Hamnett loves. 

The good news at Gucd is that its 
financial problems are resolved now 
that Invesicorp has bought out 
Maurizio Gucci. Tbe capsule collec- 
tion presented in the showroom was 
classy and luxurious, but the clothes 
have been torn up from tbe compa- 
ny's country roots. There were slips 
of dresses in butter-soft leather 
decked with bunting-jacket pockets; 
tunics made of pieces of knitted 
suede and even strips of men’s 
broaddoLh shirting.. The. famous 
Gucd bar-and-bit print was used as 
a symbol fastening shoulder straps 


or a belt, or as a prim on jeans. But 
there wasn't much — even tbe 
Gucd-does-Dr.-Scholl's white pat- 
ent-leather sandals — that you 
.could actually wear in tbe mud. 

This is also a season for celebra- 
tions. Missoni's 40th anniversary 
show Monday went with the flow of 
fashion — its liquid viscose fabrics 
and rainbow coalitions of colors 
sent out in overlapping layers of 
cardigan, long vest or tunic over 
pants. For something spicier, a 
group of gauzy viscose separates 
came out in vivid red, egg-yolk yel- 
low or bright green. Crop tops or 
brief bras clung above playful 
shorts. Rosita and Tai Missoni, tak- 
ing tbdr bows at the end of tbe 
stew, received an ovation. 

MaxMara has spent 40 years 
working fine materials into good 
clothes that real women want to 
wear. The show was an exercise in 
how to make the new long, soft 
fashion look user-friendly. Even if 
the bare and spare styling, with no 
accessories, and sometimes no 
shoes, was a bold statement for a 
classic house, the gauzy layered 
clothes in mostly neutral colors 
were nicely done. 

T HE grand celebration of 
the season was Franco 
Moschino’s rollicking 
retrospective show Sun- 
day night showing 10 years of the 
designer's ironic and iconoclastic 
takes on current fashion. There 
were the witty touches that pass the 
test of time: a sleek scarlet suit with 
“Waist of Money” spanning its 
girth or the slogan “Ready to 
Where?” Mixed in with the old — 
patchwork crochet skirt and surreal 
knife-and-f ark -decorated j acket — 
were some new clothes. There were 
long floral nightie-dresses going 
sweet on hippies and dresses in- 
spired by Moroccan caftans but 
given a stylish edge. 

In amoving end to the show that 
spanned the designer's fashion life- 
time and left many in the audience 
with moist eyes, a family of models 
of all generations, all dressed in 
white, waved good-bye against a 
blue-sky decor puffed with clouds. 

Moschino also has a 10-year ret- 
rospective exhibition in Milan that 
covers the major themes of his 
work and expresses his irrepress- 
ible and quizzical personality. It 
includes the advertisements 
through the 1980s in which he him- 
self posed as a grande dame of 
haute couture: And a film of strik- 
ing visual images of all the things 
that be loves, from the depths of - 
die ocean to the heights of fashion. 
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Sprint Express’ mokes it easy 
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Do fee & Gabbana 's classical- 
drape chiffon dress in flower- 
bower print, far right; the 
surreal knife-and-fork-decorated 
jacket from the Moschino 
retrospective show, right, and 
Gianni Versace's version of the 
nightie-dress, with strategically 
placed punk safety pins. 
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Sprint, 

Be there now. 



BOOKS 


PRONTO 

By Elmore Leonard. 265 pages. 
$21.95. Delacorte Press. 

STRIP TEASE 

By Carl Hiaasen. 354 pages. 
$21. Alfred A. Knopf. 

Reviewed by Christopher 
Lehraann-Haupt 

P OOR South Florida, bane of 
international tourism, focus of 
inclement weather. Now to add to 
its troubles, it’s the place inhabited 
by the creeps who crawl through 
two new crime thrillers, Elmore 
Leonard's “Pronto” and Carl Hiaa- 
sen’s “Strip Tease.” 

Actually, the chief creep of 
“Pronto.” a Miami bookmaker 
named Harry Arno, doesn’t wish to 
live there anymore. Through a com- 
plication that only Leonard could 
nave dreamed up and dramatized, 
Harry becomes the object of a ruse 
by the FBI to trap one Jimmy Capo- 
torto, “who had a piece of whatever 
was illegal in Dade County," Not 
appreciating Harry’s awkward posi- 
tion. Jimmy Cap assigns a gangster 
known as the Zip to lean on Harry. 

As Harry describes the Zip: “One 
of those guys they used to import 
from Sicily to handle the rough 
stuff. Guy could be a peasant right 
out of the . . . Middle Ages, looks 
around and he’s in Miami Beach. 


Can’t believe it They hand tbe Zip a 
gun and say, ‘There, that guy.’ And 
the Zip takes him out. You under- 
stand?” Harry decides to take early 
retirement in Rapallo. Italy. 

Why Rapallo? Partly because 
while serving in the army in 1945, 
Harry met Ezra Pound. The juxta- 
position of these two is pail of the 
surreal humor of “Proa to.” Harry 
can’t get over the fact that Pound 


penumbra of Pound. He is joined in 
Rapallo by the Zip, still bent on his 
elimination, by assorted minor 
thugs and by Raylan Givens, a 
U. S. marshal who has an interest' 
in bringing Harry back to the 
Stales olive. What is amazing is not 
only the sense that all this makes, 
but also how the author turns our 
sympathies around in no more 
space than a shotgun shell. 


WHAT THEY'RE READING 


• logo Kotboom, of the German 
Society Tor Foreign Affairs in Bonn, 
is readmg “Gleidtgewicht oder He- 
gemonie. (Equilibrium or Hegemo- 
ny), written in 1948 by Ludwig Dc- 
hto. a German historian. 

“Europe has to choose between 
the paths of nationalism and inte- 
gration. there’s no in-between. Fm 
reading this book to learn from Eu- 
rope’s past mistakes.” 

( Brandon Mitchener, IHT) 



later Jived in Rapallo with both his 
wife. Dorothy Pound, and his mis- 
tress, OJga Rudge. When be tells his 
own sometime mistress, Joyce Pat- 
ton. a former stripper, about Pound, 
she says, “He spent 40 years writing 
a poem that hardly anyone in the 
world can understand." 

Unfortunately, Harry is not left 
free to enjoy hu retirement in the 


At fust Hany seems tbe hero and 
Raylan a nave hick from Harlan 
County in Kentucky who doesn’t 
know enough not to be conned by 
Hany. But in no time at all Raylan 
turns into an appealing straight- 
shooter who not wily gets his man 
alive but his man's woman as well. 

Joyce would be right at home in 
the verbose world of Carl Hiaasen’s 


CHESS 


By Robert Byrne 

T HE grandmaster’s nightmare 
is stumbling into something 
that is unknown to him but on open 
book to his opponent When an 
adversary takes just .a few minutes 
to produce an extraordinary com- 
plicated attack involving a daring 
piece sacrifice, you can be sure you 
are in for trouble. 

Thai is bow it went in the game 
between Alexander Sbabalov, a 25 
year-old former Latvian grandmas- 
ter who now fives in Pittsburgh, 
and Joel Benjamin, 29, a grandmas- 
ter from Manhattan, at the United 
States Open championship in PhiL 
adeiphia. Shabalov’s brilliant vic- 
tory in Round 7 helped him to 
seme 8-1 and win the $5,000 first 
prize. 

As can be seen after 9_Qc7, 
Blade is taking too long to develop 
his kingside. Shaba! ovs switching 
from a dosed to a regular anti- 
Sicilian formation with 5 d4 threw 
him off. On' 10 Bg5, Benjamin 
could not play 10— ho and allow 1 ] 
Ned! fe 12 Qh5. 

Benjamin did not know about 
the powerful knight sacrifice with 
12 Nd5! After 12-ed 13 ed, the 
consequence of 13~Kd8 would 
have been I4Nc6 Bc6 15 dc Nc5 16 
Bf6 gT 17 Qd4 Be7 18 Qb4 Re8 19 
Qd4 Ne6,20 Qe4 a5 21 c3 Rb8 22 
b4, with a winning position. 
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SHMMLOV/WHTTE 

Pontoon after 16... !B 

After 17 fe, refusing the piece 
with 17_de would not have suf- 
ficed against 18Bf6!gf]9Qh5Kd7 
20 Radi Kc7 21 Qff Ne7 22 Bb7 
Kb7 23 Ne7 Be7 24 Rd7 Kb6 25 
Re7 Qc6 26 Kgl Rae8 27 a5! Ka5 
28 Rb7! QcS 29 Kf 1. which avoids 
P&petual chock and leaves Black 
defenseless in the face of Qa2 or 
Ral. 

On 20 Red, Benjamin could not 
play 20_Qc6 because 21 Ne6 Ke6 
22 Qg4 Kd6 23 Rdl Be? 24 Kc7 25 
Qc 4 Kb8 26 BdS wins. 

Since 2l_Bd6? would have lost 
the queen to 22 Qg4 Kd? 23 NeG, 


Benjamin gave back tbe piece with 
21_.Ne3 22 Re3 to reduce Shaba- 
lov’s attacking force after 22_Bc2 
23 Kg2 Qd5 24 Nf3 Qdl 25 RdL 
Yet 25.-Rc7 26 Ng5 put White a 
pawn ahead with an initiative that 
was persisting into the end game, 

Benjamin could not get his pawn 
back with 28...Rc4? because 29 
Rd8 Rc8 30 Ree8 Rd8 31 Rd8 Kb7 
32 Ne6 winds a piece for White. 

Shabalov’s 45 Ra8 trapped the 
bishop and after 45.„b3 46 Ra7 
Rh2 47 a5 Benjamin gave up with- 
out waiting to see 47_.Kc6 48 Rc7 
mate. 
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“Strip Tease," which is set mainly 
in a strip joint in Fort Lauderdale 
and stars Erin Grant, a nude danc- 
er trying to pay off the lawyers’ fees 
she incurred in a losing fight for 
custody of her daughter. 

Hiaasen does not write with 
light touch. A reporter and cdum^ 
nist for The Miami Herald and the 
author of four previous books. 
"Tourist Season," “Double Wham- 
my," “Skin Tight" and “Native 
Tongue." he is so determined to 
show the sleaziness of South Florida 
that you hardly have to bother with 
his outrageously far-fetched plot 
about a congressman in the pay of 
millionaire sugar barons and nis fe- 
ushistic obsession with the long-suf- 
fering Erin. 

Never satisfied with just his sto- 
ry. Hiaasen keeps piling on details 
until he inevitably provokes a laugh 
or two. His congressman has such a 
shaky command of Creole that 
when he translates the Emma Laza- 
rus inscription from the Statue of 
Liberty, lie says, “Give me your ” 
oxen, your seedless guavas, your 
broken truck radiators. . Tbe 
bouncer in Erin's club decides to 
quit because, he says, he has "lost 
his sense of wondennenL" 

Erin's drag-addicted ex-husband. 
Darrel] Grant, who supports his 
habit by stealing and selling wheel- 
chairs, breaks his arm during an 
escapade and has it splinted with a 
tune-iron belonging to his sister. 
“Rita’s splint proved sturdy but 
cumbersome: the nine-iron got in 
the way of Darrell’s driving. He bad 
to hang it out tbe window of tbe car. 
as if permanently signaling for a left 
turn. Since it was Dade County, no 
one paid the slightest attention." 

The possible failure of these ex- 
amples io amuse you may arise 
from a lack of exposure to tbe drea- 4 
ry avalanche of gags from which 
they stand out Yet Hiaasen does 
suctxed in painting a garbage* 
strewn panorama of Florida cor- 
ruption that places him in the same 
sport as Elmore Leonard, if not in 
the same league. 

He even offers an explanation of 
why South Florida is such a perfect 
setting fw novels like these. Discuss- 
disposal of a corpse, a poltoe 
etas advises one of his detectives: 

Everglades is perfect . . • 
HeU, a dead body decomposes faster 
here than anywhere else in the coun- 
hy- That’s a known fact, AL" 

"Don’t tell me they’ve done * 
study." 

“Seriously. Miami's got the fast- 
est rot-rate, because of the heat* 

“Rally?” the detective muses. "I A 
the humidity." f 

whether the heat or the humid- 
«y gets rid of them, the corpses do 
pile up m “Strip Tease" and “fttw* 
l0 - Luckily enough the action 
moves so fast that we don’t get 
much of a chance to confirm uk 
P«» ce chief's theory. 

Christophs Lebnann-Houpt is 
on the staff of The New YorkTimes. 
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Chilians Cash Crisis 
Opens School Door 
To Private Sector 


By Kevin Morphy 


H ONG KONG — Beij- 
ing wants an educated 
elite, not an aristocra- 
cy. to lead its 1.1 bil- 
lion people into the 21st century. 
China is Ekdy to get both, howev- 
er, as private-sector education 
takes hold across tbe country. 

From rural primary school 
classrooms to lop-name university 
lecture halls. China's education 
system is running out of money as 
the country’s fiscal deficit rues. 
According to Beijing, the solution 
lies in turning to the free market. 

“The Chinese government sees 
education not only as something 
functional, but political also, trac- 
ing back to Confucian times," oirf 
' Ding Xue-liang, a lecturer in soci- 
ology at Hong Kong University of 
Science and Technology. “It has 
always been a crucial element in 
political control. But now that the 
state is running out of money, 
however, it is losing its grip over 
education." 

The official China Daily recent- 
ly reported that a “large number" 
of teachers in rural areas have had 
aD or part of their salaries with- 
held because of lack of funds. 
They were being compensated in- 
stead with lOUs. a payment sys- 
tem similar to that which caused 
isolated rioting among peasants 
earlier this year. 

With teachers owed 340 million 
yuan (S58 million) at the end of 
1992 and the situation deteriorat- 
ing, few observers are surprised to 
learn that teachers have left the 


system en masse, going into busi- 
ness for themselves or migrating to 
the booming coastal areas. 

In a bid to moke up budget 
shortfalls, some state schools have 
instituted their own fees or have 
been forced to sell materials to 
students that were once freely pro- 
vided. Others, according to Mr. 
Ding, real out school space for 
commercial offices. 

“Education in China suffers 
from the same malaise tbe rest of 
Chinese government does — 
chronic underfunding,*' said Nick 
Moakes, an analyst with S. G. War- 
burg Securities m Hong Kong. 

The odds of getting a university 
education have always been low 
for urban Chinese and nearly im- 
possible for peasants. Bat until 
recently, the state paid all univer- 
sity costs for the 3 percent of the 
population who passed the rigor- 
ous national examinations. 

But tbe Maoist principle of free 
higher education may be on the 
way out. Paralleling China 's wide- 
ranging economic reforms, a “$o- 
tialik higher education system 
with Chinese characteristics” is 
bong created. Decision-making 
and financing is being devolved 
from Beijing to provinces and mu- 
nicipalities, and private education 
at all levels is actively encouraged. 

Guangya Elementary School in 
Sichuan Province, which is 
equipped with color televisions 
and air-conditioning, opened in 
September 1992, the first private 
school in China's most populous 
province rime 1949, the year the 

Continued on page 13 


In Germany, Labs 
Lose to Economics 


By Miriam Widnmn 


B ERLIN — Germany’s 
science teachers are 
growing increasingly 
concerned about the 
continued cuts in science educa- 
. lion in German high schools, but 
education officials insist that sd- 
| race is not being hit more than 
• other courses ana that cuts are 
needed across the board because 
money is tight 

v Wolfgang Asselborn remains un- 
convinced. As head of the 7,008- 
member Association for the Pro- 
■" motion of Mathematic and Science 
•- Education, Mr. Asselborn says 
time spent heating up Bunsen 
burners or playing with crystals in 
- lab test tubes is declining. 

In Berlin, he notes, instruction in 
^ chemistry has been repeatedly rc- 
i duced. In tbe Saarland, chemical 
instruction used to be offered in the 
• eighth grade, but is now only of- 
• fered in the 11th grade: In North 


Rhin e-Westphalia, Germany’s 
most populous state, students have 
a choice of either physics or efaem- - 
isuy. The teachers’ association be- 
lieves both should be required, 

. The key problem, educators say, 
is money. Many German school 
districts and dries have big budget 
deficits. The current German reces- 
sion. plus the need to build up 
Eastern Germany, has put many 
municipalities in a budget bind. 
Used to the freewheeling spending 
of the fat years, many towns went 
on a swimming pod-building binge 
and expanded other local facilities. 
Now. with cash having run out, 
massive cuts are in tbe works and 
schools are not being spared. 

While the soup says other sci- 
ence classes, like physics, have also 
been affected, chemistry is harder 
hit because the expensive labora- 
tory mean that fewer in- 

struction hours in chemistry yield 
more in savings. “Chemistry is 

Continued on page 12 
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Pupils Log On and Go Global 


By John Burgess 


W ASHINGTON — Writes son- 
net, tbe contest announcement 
said, and submit it by April 30, 
1993. About 150 high school 
students answered the challenge. What made 
firings unusual was that the call went out on a 
global computer network known as the In- 
ternet and respondents were scattered across 
six American slates, two Canadian provinces 
and the Czech Republic. 

Many typed their entries into their com- 
puters, then sent them wafting across tbe 
network to the electronic mailbox of Marga- 
ret Cargo, a librarian and contest organizer 
in California. Judges awarded first prize to a 
high school junior named Hsuan Hsu for a 
work entitled “Parenthood-” A repeat con- 
test is bang planned Among those inquiring 
electronically about the next round — a 
teacher in Slovenia. 

- Afl over the world, schools with-aiMsye *©■>» 
the future are harnessing the Internet in an 
effort to speed and broaden the educa t ional 
process. The network has been a valuable 
learning tool for scientists for years; the idea 
is that a bit of creativity can make it the same 
for schoolchildren. 

In some schools, traditional “pen pal” 
letter-writing has gone electronic. At others, 
students tap into distant scientific and envi- 
ronmental data bases to research term pa- 
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pers; they correspond with scientists who are f 
volunteering their time. Deaf students trade 
messages, language students correspond in 
the new tongue with native speakers. 

Earlier this year. Frfth-graders at three ele- 
mentary schools in the United States and 
students at a British school staged a four- 
sided video conference over the Internet, an 
unusual (and still expensive) service on a 
system that for now carries mainly textual 
messages. They exchanged videotape of eco- 
logical field trips they had taken and. seeing 
each other live, compared their findings. 

Founded in 1969 as a U.S. Department of 
Defense experiment tbe Internet has grown 
beyond anyone’s imagination. Today an esti- 
mated 15 million people worldwide use iL 
Figures for schoolchildren are hard to come 
by, but Internet educational consultant Ja- 
nice Abrahams, conducting a survey, got 
responses from 18 American states that indi- 
cated at least I IOjOOO school accounts (many 
fl^h.OJuItitfe.usal) there alone. 

Gtowth fe proceeding despite opposition fa 
some school. Getting into tbe Internet can 
cost time and money. And skeptical adminis- 
trators and parents may equate computer 
networking with breaking into bank comput- 
ers or playing space invader games. Others 
worry that children will come across the li- 
brary of pornography the network contains. 

Yet, obstacles like that often fall because 
teachers can become evangelical about get- 


ting connected. “People are doing this on 
their own time,” said Kathy Ruikowslri, who 
edits a newsletter called NetTeach News 
published in Herndon. Vir ginia. “They're 
working daring their lunch hours, in the 
evenings.” 

Basic requirements are a personal comput- 
er that has co mmunic ations hardware and 
software. The school also needs an “ac- 
count” on another computer that is hooked 
directly into the network. The school links its 
computer to the second one, which serves as 
a “gateway” to the network at large. Inter- 
net-linked universities often provide this 
link-up service for free. Elsewhere, cammer- 
dal companies are providing access for a fee. 

Using the network fully requires some- 
thing more than basic computer drills, a fact 
that has scared more than a few teachers off. 
To get foil use, for instance, the user most 
master such arcane commands as “ftp” (for 
“file transfer protocol”) and “ctT (for 
“change directory”). 

'* The network can bxing^ disappointments 
— many libraries. For instance, have put only 
their card catalogues on line. To get an actual 
work, you need the paper version. 

Teachers much also figure out ways to 
integrate it into the daily classroom experi- 
ence. TYpically, for instance, a classroom or 
school has only one on-line machine. So the 
teacher must find ways that a few students 

Continued on page 12 
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The Solid-Gold 
U.S. Diploma 

Elite Schools Defend Fees 


P ARIS — The ouiay over the rising cost of higher education, 
particularly at the elite U. S. colleges that attract numerous 
international students, has never been more strident. Tuition, 
mandatory fees, and room and board at the top schools now 
total about $25,000 annually, roughly five times the price of a generation 
ago. 

But the colleges themselves are changing the tone of their response to 
the price-gouging accusations leveled against them, shifting from sober 
self-defense to thinly veiled indignation that the university-going public 
apparently expects them to do the impossible — namely, provide a 
Rolls-Royce education at a Ford price. 

The blest round of ammunition for those who claim that the cost of 
attending an Ivy League or similarly elite institution has become 
unjustly prohibitive was provided two weeks ago. when newly released 
statistics showed that the annual percentage rise in U. S. 'four-year 
private college costs had outpaced the rate or inflation for the 13th 
consecutive year. The average increase of 6 percent over the previous 
school year was more than twice the IS rate of inflation recorded 
nationally in the 12 months prior to Aug. 3f. according to the College 
Board, a New York-based guidance and assessment firm. 

Tbe report unleashed what has become an annual outpouring of 
lament from college-age students of low- and middle-income families 
for whom the best schools continue to drift further out of rrach. “More 
and more students are being squeezed out the market." said Stephanie 
Bloomingdale. a spokesman for the United States Student Association, 
a Washington-based group that represents student interests. “Education 
used to be the great equalizer, but it's becoming less and less so.” The 
idea or accelerated three-year degree programs may even be gaining 
support, say some experts, since that approach conceivably could cut the 

Continued on page 13 
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International Education! A Special Report 


Great California Voucher War 

Voters Consider Private Schools vs. Public 






By Mary Jordan 


W ASHINGTON — 
The dirliesL most 
expensive and. prob- 
ably, most impor- 
tant fight this year in American 
education is being waged in Cali- 
fornia The $10 million campaign 
is oxer a November referendum on 
whool “vouchers," a bitterly divi- 
sive education issue in the United 
Slates. 

To fauv vouchers means to 
want to allow parents of public 


school children to receive a $2,600 
govern mem coupon if they enroll 
their child in a private school in- 
stead. Proponents say this would 
force public schools to improve 
through competition. Opponents 
argue that the corresponding drain 
of money to the public schools for 
each lost student would destabi- 
lize public dassroom^ where 88 
percent of American students un- 
der 18 now attend. 

“We can’t pretend that students 
in California public schools or 
anywhere in the U. S. arc doing 
wdl," said Albert Shanker, the in- 
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fluential leader of the American 
Federation of Teachers, a teach- 
ers’ union that is fighting against 
vouchers. “Bui starving public 
schools is not the answer. And 
neither is writing a blank check for 
private schools that are not ac- 
countable to taxpayers and are 
free to teach what they want and 
admit — or turn down — whom- 
ever they please.” 

A mam strategy teachers' unions 
and others are using to d^eat Prop- 
osition 174 Is to raise fears about 
how the $2,600 vouchers would be 
spent In radio, print and television 
advertisements, they warn that tax 
dollars would fund schools that dis- 
crinrinale and are run by fanatics. 

“It's a brutal war,” said Ken 
Khachigjan, the former Bush and 
Reagan aide who is the pro-vouch- 
er campaign’s chief strategist 
“You have gpt to fight them as 
brutally as they fight you.” 

Among other hyperbolic warn- 
ings is the often-repeated one that 
vouchers are the equivalent of “Ar- 
mageddon” to the public schools. 
Voucher supporters are being 
called “snake oQ peddlers”; oppo- 
nents are said to harbor “caveper- 
soo logic." 

Mr. Khachigian knows the anti- 
voucher forces have many more 
millions to spend (some estimates 
are as high as 510 raiffion). Bui he 
believes that the momentum is 
with the pro-vouchers. “Given the 
fact that schools are in such disas- 
ter” 

That is the key reason that those 
who fear vouchers, fear the vote. 
They worry that parents of the 5 
mfflioa California public school 
children may be so fed up with 
mediocre schooling, rising vio- 
lence, wasted money, and high 
drop-out rates, that they just 
might try anything. 

W illiam Bennett, education sec- 
retary under President Ronald 
Reagan and Republican beavy- 
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weight, said parents are so disgust- 
ed with their neighborhood 
schools that they are on the verge 
of leaving them in droves. Once 
parents are given money to help 
with tuition, be said, new schools 
wiB spring up in empty office, 
chorea and warehouse space to 
met the demand. Parents would be 
the best monitors of these new 
private schools, he said, became 
no parents will trust their child to 
a lunatic. 

“We only need to win one” race, 
Mr. Bennett said, noting the na- 
tional impact a vote in favor of 
vouchers would have. No state 
currently has such a law. The other 
ride, Mr. Bennett said, “cannot 
afford to lose even one." 

Colorado and Oregon have 
tried similar ballot initiatives, and 
both times voters turned it down. 
But California is a much more 
important test Its size gives the 
race more national visibility, and 
unlike other votes, this one is oc- 
curring when there is no distract- 
ing presidential or congressional 
race. 

So far. President Bill Clinton 
has stayed away ITom the issue, 
but during the campaign be em- 
phatically denounced the idea of 
sending taxpayer dollars to private 
schools. President George Bush 
campaigned heartily for il Now. 
some Republicans are making 


headlines oat of saying Mr. Clin- 
ton is sending his daughter, Chel- 
sea, to a private school yet refuses 
to give less well-off parents the 
same choice. 

While the idea of giving low- 
and- middle-income parents more 
of a chance to send their children 
to private schools is appealing, 
many education analysts say the 
voucher initiative falls down in its 
details. 

Will 52,600 really help poor par- 
ents afford private school tuitions, 
which can be 55.000 to 510,000 a 
year and more? If all these new 
small private schools pop up, as. 
supporters say, will a new bureau- 
cracy be needed? And, even if the 
measure passes, won't it get tangled 
in court because of the constitu- 
tional protection against separation 
of church and state? A lawsuit is 
almost certain to be filed on the 
grounds <h-rt many parents would 
be spending tax dollars for Reman 
Catholic and other religions 
schools. 


W ASHINGTON r 
Privatizing public 
schools, the latest 
idea in the national 
quest for good schools at afford- 
able prices, is set for a full-scale 
byout in several U. S. rities. 

If the experiment shows that a 
new approach can make education 
a profitable business, this entrepre- 
neurial venture wQI soon turn up. 
oveneas, too. Several multinational 
corporations with families abroad 
appear ready to invest in similar 
schools. The motive: high academic 

results at affordable tuition costs. 

The key to this approach is a 
belief, shared by a forma: head of 
Yale University and an impressive 
array of other top educators, that 
schools ought to be radically re- 
engineered the way businesses and 
industries are being overhauled. 

By starting over, under new 
management, schools can use sS 
the best ideas to pro- 

duce private-school quality at 
public-school prices. T his ap - 
proach is the latest controversial 
venture of the Tennessee-based 
businessman Christopher Whittle, 
one of a handful of media entre- 
preneurs who are revolutionizing 
the field of communications. 


H IS company has gone 
from producing a city 
guide to Knoxville. 
Tennessee, into Whit- 
tle Communications, a $700 milli on 
business with blue-chip outride In- 
vestors and a record for spotting 
market holes inen bating inno- 

vative products for them. 

Whittle is the company that in- 
troduced Channe l One, a news- 
f or- teenagers program that was 
beamed daily into dassrooms as a 
notching aid. Since the 12 minutes 
of news are indissodaWy linked to 
three minutes of commercials, the 
potential profits woe the envy of 
even the most successful television 
networks — and an outrage to 
many teachers, who saw commer- 
cialism pro faning the classroom. 

Whiule’s record of exponential 
virions, and potential for generat- 
ing con troveray, were confirmed by 
his latest project: budding a chain 
of for-profit schools for average 
Americans. ThepUn, at an estimat- 
ed cost of $23 uuBon was immedi- 
ately challenged by teachers’ 
unions and investment analysts. 

Called “the Edison Project." in 
homage to Thomas A Edison, 


With less than a month to go 
before the Nov. 2 vole; public 
opinion polls report that the high 
number of nnderided people 
makes the race loo dose to call 
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Christopher Whittle 


wbo changed civilization by in- 
venting the light bulb, tbe plan 
aroused tremendous interest 
among Americans accustomed to 
the Reagan administration’s phi- 
losophy of shaking up inadequate 
public services by turning over the 
Job to private enterprise. 

The notion of privatizing public 
schools in some fashion “is now 
part of the psychological land- 
scape in American thinking,'’ said 
Eisenberg, a former editor of 
Esquire magazine hired away to 
work as head of corporate public 
affairs at Whiule’s headquarters. 

“Somebody’s going to crack it 
over the next 10 years," he said, 
citing fledgling ventures such as 
Educational Alternatives Inc. and 
its contracts to manage schools in 
two dties. and the Charier School 
movement, which seeks to get 
school boards to give a free hand 
r unning a school to an outstand- 
ing teacher or group of teachers. 

None of these local experiments, 
however, approaches the Edison 
Project in the scope of change and 
scale of application. Mr. Whittle, at 
tbe outset, had envisaged 2 milli on 
children in Edison schools at the 
end of the century. That vision was 


S15 million per site. Whittle ex- 
pects to renovate existing schools 
uithe Edison mode for under $4 
million a piece. This means that 
Edison can start managing puhhc 
schools next fall and open a few 
private schools in 1996* ■ 

V That goal which would oat $40 
million to hire teachers and mar- 
ket the project, can be nWwft 
the existing investment « whittle 
Communications and of the two 
original investors: Associated 
Newspapers Holdings, the press 
group of Lord Rothennere in Brit- 
SnTand Mp* Electronics, tbe 
Dutch technology multinational 
Tunes Warner, another ongmal 
investor, has frozen its share, for 
internal reasons that Mr. Esen- 
ber» said have nothing to do with 
ibeEdison project’s evolution. 

Whittle contends that Edison 
schools can operate at an annual 


suddenly changed this summer 
when Whittle Communications an- 


nounced that it was shelving plans 
to build new sdioois and intended 


instead to manage existing schools. 
“We haven’t scaled bad: at all," 


said Bazoo C Schmidt Jr„ the head 
of Edison, about the change. His 


derision to quit the presidency of 
Yale earlier last year to head the 
Whittle venture had lent it credibil- 
ity. By starting smaller and sooner, 
be said, “we get to reach a larger 
population and a more diverse pop- 
ulation.” As public schools sign up, 
he said. Whittle can expect to at- 
tract more investors. 

Instead of paying an estimated 
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cost of $6300 per pupiL roughly 
what the Education Department 
says is the per-pupil cost in public 
schools. The difference is that Edi- 
son schools are supposed to pro- 
vide the same results as private 
schools costing twice as much. 

Whittle executives said that the 
strongest interest was coming from 
big cities like Washington. D. C. 


O NE major obstacle to a 
sweeping success for 
Edison is the wide- 
spread suspicion that 
the new budget hinges on firing 
leachere to buy technology. The 
Whittle company had promised to 
unveil a detailed blueprint this falL 
“ft’s not just new didactic tech- 
nologies, it's a whole new approach 
that gets away from having one big 
person standing up and talking at 
30 little people lined up in their 
desks.” Mr. Eisenberg said. 

This ambitious program has not 
convinced investment analysts that 
Whittle can manufacture schools in 
a way that makes them a paying 
business on a vast scale. 

But Mr. Eisenberg maintains 
that parents are screaming for bet- 
ter schools and that Edison is 
about to start supplying them — 
and not just in the United States. 

Edison's pioneers are already 
talking about doing a pilot school 
of their own abroad to show that it 
is a good product in foreign mar- 
kets. “This concept can travel and 
will travel ” Mr. Eisenberg said. 


. - mr.'tJl 


JOSEPH FTTCHETT is on the 
staff of the International Herald 
Tribune. 
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English for Foreigners at U.S. Colleges 


By Joseph Fitcbett 


W ASHINGTON — 
For almost all Amer- 
ican colleges and 
universities, it has 
become a critical financial need to 
attract a flow of fee-paying foreign 
students. 

Asia is emerging as a big new 
source of these students, including 
many Japanese and a steadily 
swelling contingent from China. 
Many of these full-tuition stu- 
dents. who may speak English 
with apparent fluency but lack the 
language tools for academic work, 
come from the Arab countries and 
Latin America. 

Successful in Ailing classrooms 
and laboratories and exposing 
some potential foreign leaders to 
America, this ambitions attempt 
to reach out is often dogged by a 
linguistic handicap: Many foreign 
students in this generation cannot 
operate adequately in English in 
an academic environment. 

Since they cannot afford to 
spurn the potential revenue, many 
U. S. institutions of higher learn- 
ing are accepting students with in- 
adequate English and then turning 
them over to intensive English lan- 
guage-training programs that 
inch them how to read, write and 
argue with the university’s best 
American students. 

A profitable, growing field, 
leaching English in America has 
its special challenges. Such stu- 
dents typically resent having to 
leant English when they want to 
get on to their real subjects. 

Many are suffering from culture 
shock as they start living without 
their own supportive culture. “So, 
there is lots of hand-holding in- 
volved," according to Gilbert 
Corns, director of the English 
i an giiage Institute at American 
University in Washington. 

His center is a leader among the 
60-plus similar programs at uni- 
versities across the country from 
Boston University to the Universi- 
ty of California. These intensive- 
English programs exist now at 
most staLe universities, which 
want foreign students to balance 
local students paying low tuition. 
“It's an enlightened approach 


In today s heterogeneous classroom, the training of French teachers has come under scrutiny. 

French Divided on the Need for Pedagogy 


By Mary FoBain 

P ARIS — Last month, a 
16-year-old French 
schoolboy killed a fellow 
pupfl with a pistol that 
friends said he had been carrying 
around in bis schoolbag for days. 
Although French secondary 
teachers rarefy have to deal with 
extreme violence of this kind, the 
strains they face in today’s hetero- 
geneous classrooms are much the 
same as those of their colleagues in 
the United States and Bri tain The 
difference is that the traditional 
training of French teachers is 
more suited to the Napoleonic 
.elite it was intended for than to the 
contemporary school. 

Ever since Napoleon, their 
training has always pul the em- 
phasis on the need to have a thor- 
ough knowledge of the subject to 
be taught and noi on how to teach 
it 

Secondary teachers in France 
are employed by the Education 
Ministry and must go where its 
computer sends them. Often, their 
first posting is a traumatic experi- 
ence. A quirk in the system means 
that the most inexperienced teach- 
ers are invariably dispatched to 
the most difficult schools. Teach- 
ers are allowed a preference, but 
the computer allocates postings 
according to a complicated system 
of points: The more senior the 
teacher, the more points they have 
and the more likely they are to be 
sent where they want. Young, sin- 
gle ones end up in the “bad" areas. 

Three years ago, when the min- 
istry realized that it would have to 
recruit 300.000 new teachers by 
the end of the century simply to 


replace those due for retirement, 
teacher training reform took on 
added urgency. In two years, be- 
tween 1990 and 1991, Lionel Jos- 
pin. then the Socialist govern- 
ment’s education minister, 
replaced the entire teacher train- 
ing system with 29 new centers, 
called Instituts Universiiaires de 
Formation ties Maitres (IUFMs). 
which are now trying to give teach- 
ers a more practical training com- 
bining pedagogical theory with 
classroom experience. 

The centers immediately be- 
came the subject of controversy. 
The rightist opposition of the time 
claimed that Mr. Jospin had set up 
the centers too quickly because lie 
wanted to please leftist teaching 
unions and the right threatened to 
abolish them if it came to power. 

The unions hoped the centers 
would break down the barriers be- 
tween the various categories of 
teachers and give more status to 
primary school teachers, who, un- 
der the old system, were trained in 
local normal schools. Future sec- 
ondary school teachers simply 
studied their subject at a university, 
often to an extremely high academ- 
ic level and this was the only prep- 
aration they had for their qualify- 
ing examination, the CAPES 
(Certiticat d’Aptitude au Profes- 
sorat de l*Ensdgnemeot du Second 
Degrti). They had do practical 
training until raking up their fust 
post. 

The IUFMs train them a fl, in- 
cluding future secondary teachers 
preparing the CAPES in a univer- 
sity, providing them with the prac- 
tical experience and pedagogical 
theory they previously lacked. 

Unlike the old normal schools. ; 
the centers are attached to univer- . 
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sides but cooperation between 
them has not been easy. Bernard 
Cornu, who is director of the Gre- 
noble IUFM and president of an 
association grouping all 29, said. 
“This is because universities are 
only interested in the academic 
preparation and do not want to 
lose their monopoly in preparing 
future secondary teachers for the 
CAPES. They are afraid that we 
will steal their students." 


M ANY French aca- 
demics mistrust 
pedagogical theory 
of any kind and ar- 
gue that it is enough for teachers 
to know their subject. They main- 
tain that the old system meant that 
secondary teachers were highly 
qualified academically and that it 
has saved French teachers from 
the worst pitfalls of the woolly, 
misguided pedagogical theory that 
have hit some sections o? the 
teaching profession in the United 
Slates arid Britain. 

Ever since the center-right gpv- 
eminent of Prime Minister 
Edouard Bahadur was elected in 
March, the future of (he IUFMs 
has bung in the balance: Mr. Cor- 
nu and fellow directors held their 
breath while Franqois Bayrou. the 
new education minister, and Fran- 
cois FDlon, minister of higher edu- 
cation and research, hotly debated 
their fate. Calling for a “real re- 
form” of the centers, Mr. Ffltoo 
asked a parliamentary commis- 
sion: “Are the IUFMs pernicious 
institutions in the hands of the 
mediocre or the Illuminati?" 

“M. Fillon has always main- 
rain edihw. QQapfitexinilicaute:- 


ject is all that matters." said Mr. 
Cornu, “whereas Mr. Bayrou. who 
taught Latin for eight years in sec- 
ondary schools, does not agree. 
Feeling ran so high this s ummer 
that Mr. BaQadur had to arbitrate. 

“The changes they finally an- 
nounced are really a compromise 
that tries to please everyone. They 
have abolished the pedagogical 
theory part of the CAPES oral 
which Mr. Jospin introduced, and. 
instead, starting in 1994, it wih 
again be more subject-based al- 
though candidates will be asked 
questions on the education system 
and school administration. That is 
a disappointment to us but first- 
year students must still spend at 
least two weeks observing a teach- 
er in the classroom and they will 
do more pedagogical theory in 
their second year than before." 

Mr. Cornu added: “It could 
have been worse. At least it is now 
accepted that students must spend 
some time in schools." 


MARY FOLLAIN is a journalist 
based in Paris. 


^ * *'/.}. Experience 
£ ' a summer, 

5/ a semester, 

^ a year or more... 

For tree information 
on 40 select U.S. boarding schools, 
contact 

AMERICAN BOARDINQ 
SCHOOLS FOUNDATION 

45 rue dea Dames, 75017 Paris, 
France. TeL ( +33-1) 45.22.2024 ; 
Fax: ( + 33-1) 44.70.0537 


because we do not turn down a 
student just because his English is 
weak." Mr- Cows said. A few top 
universities reject applicants who 
Tail to score well on standard Eng- 
lish placement tests, but linguists 
like Mr. Couts maintain that lan- 
guage skills are not a good indica- 
tor of academic potential 

So. at American University, stu- 
dents are assigned to take English, 
full-time in some cases, until they 
qualify ti> move into academic 
courses, perhaps initially statis- 
tics, design or s imilar studies with 
low verbal demands. 

A full-time English program usu- 
ally costs slighilj- less than the nor- 
mal tuition — around $7,000 a year 
instead of $11500 ai American Uni- 
versity. Some foreign governments 
sponsoring students threaten to 
lrrrrit their funding to the original 
four-year undergraduate or two-' 
year postgraduate course, but in 
most cases they relent and extend 
tuition wben college officials insist 

For institutions such as Ameri- 
can University or Boston Univer- 
sity. buoyed by rising academic 
reputations but hamstrung by 
lacking the cash cushion or en- 
dowments. this specialized lan- 
guage training helps maintain 
standards and balance budgets. 

Enrollments are up — 450 at 
A. U.’s institute out of a student 
body of 10.000 — with the Pacific 
Rim nations sending more and 
more students. In particular, stu- 
dents from Taiwan are often sin- 
gled out as a very rewarding group 
to work with. 

This year has brought an unex- 
pected, unexplained influx of 
Thais to the lnijniag e institutes. 

T eachers say that it is 
satisfying work to use 
xnodon techniques en- 
abling them to get for- 
eigners to academic levels in a year 
or two. For near- beginners, the 
teaching resembles tee kind of 
crash courses designed for diplo- 
mats and consisting essentially or 
repetition of key phrases to convey 
the structure of a language. 

Quickly, these courses advance 
to analyzing texts, writing and ar- 
guing effectively in English. “In 
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NORTH COUNTRY SCHOOL 

. Lake Placid, N.Y- 12946 Boarding Ages 8-14 
An Academic Village, A Mountain, A Farm 

A Good Place For Childhood 
TeL (518) 523 9329- Fax: (518) 523 4858 
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An AMERICAN EDUCATION... 

within a FRENCH school 

The AMERICAN SECTION College-Lycfee Marcel Roby 
B.P. 143, 78101 Saint Gennatn-en-Laye FRANCE 
Tel: (1)34.51.00.96 FAX: Cl)34.51.95.78 


American college of Switzerland! 

A campus of Schiller International l niversity 


~ Providing a muiti-adturai utmeupficr*. ttabiliry and xecuriry 
an art It acre caatpuavfUh excellent residential foctUne*" 

University degree programs 

(AJL, BjV-, ILSl. ML BA.) in: 

Liberal Arts * International Business Administration 
Economics * International Political Studies 
French Language, Literature and Civilization 

Fdfyactn4ttdby4aCSmahH&eiiDC,llSA 


Collegium Paiatmum courses in Intensive French 


Preparatory program for university entrance: 
designed far those seeking to complete their 
last year of secondary school in a university 
atmosphere. Small, tutorial type courses 
catering to individual needs. 

The American CdOmc of Swriterland 
Dept HT/ ACS3, CH-1854 Lsysln 

Tet (025) 34 22 23 • Fax: (025) 34 13 46 
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THE 


AMERICAN 

UNIVERSITY 
OF ROME 


Center For 
University Studies 


I DEGREE PROGRAMS 


A. A. Interdisciplinary Studies 
AAA. Business Administration 
B-B.A. International Business 
B.A. International Relations 
BA. Italian Studies 
B-A. Interdisciplinary Studies 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


SEMESTER STUDY ABROAD TROGRAM 
HOUSING IN STUDIO APARTMENTS 




Wttfi mpr ms. kaUMfan. 

For further information contact 
The American University of Rome 
Dept 601, Via Colllna 24-00187 Rome, Italy 
Tel: 06/462 1819 • Fan 06/482 1627 


Tbikyo 

International 

University 



• Choose from major* like 
Computer Srirncr. 

Businew Adininislratimi. 
CompDlcr Graphics, anil niniv. 

• Moii-lrariiliuna! mul 
coNnboraiivr learning 

• Qu.iliiv nrarteuilr programs 

» Vtorlilttiite Slinh opportunities 

• Dvnamir niulU-nillural 

MIHWIlre 

• Small rl.isars 

For an informal!' e brochure, 
contort LeMars Campus 
Oftlce of Admissions 
1002 3rd Street 
LeMars. Iona ILS.A. 51031 


Daveuporl & larMars. Iowa. U.5.V 
T»k\o. Japan 

MnaMrieiil. 77ie Netherlands 
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M TASIS 

We know Europe by heart 


TASIS-since 1955, 
the education to 
succeed in a 
changing world: 

• ChaUenging U.S. 
curriculum 

■ Extensive travel, 
sports and arts 

• Students from 40 
countries, ages 4- 18 

• Foreign languages 
and cultural studies 

• Exciting 8c diverse 
summer programs 

• Superb campuses in 
Switzerland, England, 
and Greece 

The American School 
in Switzerland 
CH6926 Momagnola 
Tel: 41 9! 546471 
tvs 41 91 542364 



International Education for the 21st Century 

> Coeducational, boarding, grades 9 - 12. PG 13ih grade 
* University preparation! International Baccalaureate, 
Advanced Placement and US High School Diploma 

•Accredited by Middle Stales Assn, and EOS 
' Recreation, excursions, sports, ski program 
- Family atmosphere in comfortable residences 
•Located in beautiful Alpine resort above Lake Geneva 

Leysin American School /|3|s. 

in Switzerland ffT fi Tl 

Tet -41 (25) 333 777 FAX -41 (25) 34 15 85 'iFw 
CH 1854-6 Leysin. Switzerland 


the end. you're really teaching 
teem tee thinking process in Eng- 
lish." said Laura Ohcrdorfer. an 
institute teacher. 

To reinforce classroom lessons, 
leathers use tee surrounding envi- 
ronment — for example, Ameri- 
can television to bring in contem- 
porary events- Students are 
helped' to dissect speeches, teen 
write and give iheir own. 

Higher teaching standards — 
these programs now require ad- 
vanced degrees —have helped pro- 
mote this specialty out of its status 
as a poor relation on campus. 

Until the 1960s, the field was 
dominated by TEFL, teaching 


English as a foreign language, m 
which some native English speak- 
ers would be brought into classes 
for discussions so students could 
be exposed to different accents. 

The new field has its own un- 
pronounceable acronym, ESLT. 
for English as a Second Language 


for English as a Second Language 
Training, and its own self-policing 
association. UCIEP, a consortium 
of institutions with intensive Eng- 
lish programs. 

Increasingly recognized as a 
valuable speciality, the intensive 
English programs have started 
adding a new dimension: teachinc 
foreign teaching assistants bow to 
leach American students. 




fiCOU SUrtKIEUKE 
DE PUBLICITY 
et de marketing 

^Hvince Why not learn advertising 
1927 and communication 

the French way m Paris? 

In 1993/1994: Students or Professionals from 
28 countries, most obtained theJESPDqdQma. 
the BTS (State diploma) 


the MAA Diploma, and goddjobsjoryoang 
people motivated by the ESr spirit. 

Aeri session opening oa 
OCTOBER 11th, 199S 
Qudrman: Qaude CHAl<VET, , “ • J 

a former World President (82-84) ■ : ’ L - . ■ » 
of the International 
Advertising Association : ■ ■ 

Tree broc hu res on request ! 7 T’i --JL t S 

Education or Training : -i 

fiCOLE SVPfiRIEDRE DE 
PUBLICITY ft MARKETING 1 . ;- '\l 

9, rncUo Drlibts 78116 Paris . • V 

France -J 

Tel: 1S-M727774B - Flu: 47M84S3 

Teles UlMtV « " - . 
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OXFORD W AC. ADEMY 

ONE STUDENT. ONE MASTER IN EACH CLASS 
For boys 14-20 ol average lo superior intelligence who have 
academic deficiencies, who have lost one oi more years al 
school, who wish lo accelerate, or foreign students wishing lo 
enter American universities. E S L. Completely individual in- 
struction in a pnvate classroom setting Railing admissions 
Bearing and tuflkm, Nov. 1. 1993-June 4. 1994: $23,000.00 

Boaring and tufflon, Jan. 3-June 4, 1994: $17^00.00 

EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM SOLVERS SINCE 1906 
Dept IH - Box P. Westbrook. CT 06438 USA • (203) 399-G247 



Bildungsakademie Schloss Dammsmuhie 

International Hotel Management School 

Enter into the exdting and lucrative career 
of hotel management 

Internationally acknowledged diploma in only two years 
Training in our two prestigious Chateaux 
in Germany and France 

Courses for 1994: 

* 2-year-diploma course Hoiel Management 

★ 1 -year-certificate course Food and Beverage 

* 1 -year-certificate course Culinary Arts 

★ 1 -year-certificate course Hotel Operation 

For further information please iwifricf; 

Bildungsakademie Schloss Dammsmuhie 
16552 Schonwalde (bei Berlin) 

Germany 

Phone (49) 33056 82 470 Fax: (49) 33056 82 501 


Earn Your American 
University Degree 
at a College in London 

Study BuanessAdministratk»\Cornmerc ia l 
Art, Fashion Design, Fashion Marketing, 
interior Design, and Video Production 

You’ll feel right at home studying with other American 
and international students who have chosen The 
American College in London. 

With an international student body, The American 
College caters to your personal and educational 
needs. We put emphasis on an education tor your 
career with specialized courses in every aspect of 
your field, contacts with top professionals, famous 


rough our internship program. 

U.S. accredited and degree granting. Terms begin 
October, January, March, June, and July. Housing and 
job placement services available. Study abroad 
opportunities to sister campuses in Atlanta and Los 
Angeles. 

The American College confers university-level 
bachelor’s and associate degrees. For further 
information or a prospectus, contact 

n ’ The American College 
in London 

PnH 110 Marylebone High Street 
\>lf London W1M3DB England 
T&l. (071) 486-1772 
FAX: (071)935*8144 

Classes begin October, January, March, June, July 
Please send a prospectus »: 
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Intwriationd Education /A Spend Report 


Eggheads a la Lyonnaise 


By Michael Balter 


L 


YON — Until five years 
ago, French physicist 
Patrick Oswald had 
made ail the career 
.moves that might be expected 
•from an up-and-coming scientist 
.'in his field. He attended the ultra- 
.elite Ecole Polytechnique in Paris 
^before it moved out of town) and 
.went on to get his doctorate at the 
.-high-powered physics laboratories 
.at the suburban Orsay campus of 
the University of Paris. And after 
.he landed a coveted position with 
.the Centre National de la Recher- 
che Scientifique (CNRS) — the 
huge French research organization 
I that is Europe's largest agency for 




PrivutE Schools 
in Switzerland 


Making the Right 
Choice Together 

Please contact the Geneva 
Office for free and objective 
information on Academic 
year, language courses, 
holiday courses. 

ADVISORY OFFICE of the Swiss 
Ffdrmiofi of Prime Sdtoob. 

Roe do Mont- Blanc J&RO. Box 1488 
1211 Geneva 1 ■ TeL- 1+41-23 7388812. 
Fax: (+41-2217388835. 


The International Secondary 
School Eadbovea ISSE 

An English medium secondary school 
(11-1% preparing stria* far the IGCSE 
(Cambridge) ana IB fl n tmaflo n al Baccs- 
bureate Optoma) examhattoos. 

Special FacStfeK ESI. . fire Lan- 
guage Japanese, International Youth 
Award, theatre procfedtons, Life-Link En* 
ronma i tal acfirics. edenshc amen guid- 
ance, and an Atari assodaOon. 

Eindhoven and ha region has 700.000 
'mhabitai* and ks in the south of The 
Nethedands, dose to Belgium and Germa- 
ny. The area is an eoonoaica^rstrang 'Eup- 
atgon'. 

AdndsrioBBThw^nut the year. Place- 
ment tests, pievioas school records and 
Hastens regubed 

ESSE 

Jemsafemhan L 5625 PP Bndbomn 
The Netherlands 

TeL +3L40.413600 Fax: 424973 


basic research — he could have 
stayed comfortably in Paris for the 
rest of his career. 

Thus, when Mr. Oswald left the 
French capital in 1988 to take a 
position at the new Ecole Norroale 
Superieurc I ENS) in Lyon, which 
had just opened its doors to stu- 
dents the year before, some of his 
colleagues were worried that he 
might be committing professional 
suicide. But Mr. Oswald was at- 
tracted by the opportunity to cre- 
ate his own research laboratory at 
the newest of France's so-called 
grandes tcotes, the elite institu- 
tions designed to educate the 
country's best and brightest. 
Moreover, the ENS of Lyon, 
which admits only about 100 new 
students each year, is France’s 
first and only grande 6cole outside 
of Paris devoted entirely to such 
"hard" sciences as physics, chem- 
istry, biology, and mathematics. 

The Lyon ENS is conadered one 
of the success stories in the French 
government's attempt to “decen- 
tralize” university-level science 
education as well as bask research 
in the 1980s and early 1990s. Under 
die previous Socialist administra- 
tion, this effort was part of an over- 
all drive to redress the lopsided 
concentration or institutions in 
Paris as compared to the rest of (be 
country. And although the eco- 
nomic recession currently gripping 
France has led the new conserva- 
tive government to put the brakes 
on some of these projects, in the 


ffiGHCROFT^ 

Awrego and atwve-awraflB students 
grades 7- i2and PG realize Iholr acadoric 
potential in He small, suuctured. tratftanal 
boanfing school 

Ftraona fe ad academic prog an ia provide 
sound foxidation tor coflegestriy.whta 
developing faster work and sudydrifis and 
asotnisall-imane.8ludsnMeaclHriattoat 
4:i. Remodel dassesawBabte. Begmm 
to advanced ESL 

Handsome 22 -acre campus In Nev 
Englari colege town. Soccer, Mng.goL 

lacrosse, soften i bemis- Aiso, six-week 
summer sessfon. 

Devtd WReon II One, Headmaster 
The MghCrofl School 
131 Goto Road, WBfionstown 
HA 01267 «THj (413) 456-6136 
FAX: (41 3) 458-431 5 



INNSBRUCK INTERNATIONAL 
HIGH SCHOOL 


A coeducational American Boarding School 
in Austria's Olympic Cfly of 1964 and 1976. 
Grades 9-12, P.G., excellent academic standard, educational 
traveling, skiing aid ski-racing, snowboarding, competitive 
tennis, ESL-program, cultural programs. 

For further information please contact: 

HHS, A-6141 Schonbeig 26, Austria 
tel- 43-5225-4201; fax: 43-5225-4202 


BIRKBECK COLLEGE 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 

OPPORTUNITIES FOR FULL-TIME AND PART-TIME 
POSTGRADUATE STUDY 

You may be forgiven (or thinking that BJrkbeck College only provides part- 
time degree courses for people who are working. Located in Bloomsbury in 
the centre of London, we also offer wide-ranging opportunities for fulUSne 
postgraduate study. 

Research for the MPhil and PhD may be undertaken on a full-time basis in all 
available areas of study in die Arts, Law, the Natural and the Social Science, 
and full-lime MA/MSc programmes are taught by the knowing 
departments: Chemistry. Computer Science, Crystallography. Economics. 
German, History, History of Art and Politics & Sociology. 

Further details of all our courses can be found in the College Prospectus 
which is available free-of-charge from:The Registry, Birkbeck College, 

Malat Street. London WC1E 7HX. Tel: 07 1-631 KJM. 


INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL OF STUTTGART e.V. 

Vaihinger Stc 28, 70567 Stuttgart 
Germany 

TeL: +49-711-7189161 Fax: +49-711-7189485 

Our school offers education programs from 
kindergarten to Grade 8 with small class 
sizes throughout. English is the language 
of instruction but ESL Is available. 
Registration throughout the year. 

Call or fax the office for more information. j 


sciences, at least many of them are 
stifl going forward. 

Paris is one of the most impor- 
tant enclaves of scientific firepow- 
er in the woritL but its very suc- 
cess has e ra re d a problematic 
imbalance. For example, the lie de 
France, as Paris and its surround- 
ing suburbs are called, is home to 
18.8 percent of the French popula- 
tion, but about 27 percent of all 
French university students. A to- 
tal of 52 percent of the CNRS’s 
11,000 scientists work within the 
region, and the number is even 
higher in private industry. 

According to Francois Konr- 
flsky, CNRS directo^general if 
this imbalance were allowed to con- 
tinue. it could lad to scientific 
stagnation. "There is at present a 
fantastic evolution of science, with 
new fields appearing and otters 
becoming obsolete," Mr. Kourilsky 
said “It is easier to haw new things 
develop in new places than in al- 
ready overcrowded laboratories." 

B UT most importantly 
from the point of view of 
France's science educa- 
tors, the imbalance has 
led to a mismatch between the 
distribution of researchers and 
that of France’s university stu- 
dents. “The link between research 
and teaching is very important,” 
Mr. Kourilsky said. “But the re- 
search concentration in Paris 
makes it difficult for universities 
in other regions to provide a full 
offering of courses in every field-” 
Yet. enticing faculty members 
to leave the capital for the prov- 
inces is not always easy. For exam- 
ple, the original idea behind the 
building of the Lyon ENS was to 
move the science schools of four 
overcrowded grandes ecoles in the 
Paris area, including those of 
Saint-Cloud and Fonteoay-aux- 
Roses, out of the He de France. 
But in the end, said Gig Aubert, 
director of the Lyon ENS. “the 
decentralization didn't work." He 
said. "No teachers or scientists 
came here from the old institution, 
except a handful who had been 
tinted expressly with the idea 
it they would move here. And 
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Guy Aubert 

among 300 technical staff, only 
seven or eight came." 

This meant that Mr. Aubert and 
a small team of senior scientists 
had to build the faculty from 
scratch, with the result that most 
of the researchers who have been 
recruited are relatively young. 
Jean- Pierre Hansen, head of the 
school’s physics laboratories, says 
that the lower cost of living in 
Lyon has helped attract junior fac- 
ulty tnembere. 

“Most French researchers are 
civil servants," Mr. Hansen said, 
“so we cannot offer people higher 
salaries for coming here, like they 
can in the Urn ted States. But when 
I moved from Paris, I doubled the 
size of my apartment for roughly 
the same price. And the food is 
about as good, but your restaurant 
bill is cut in half." 

Another attraction for younger 
faculty members has been the op- 
portunity to become independent 
scientists much earlier in their ca- 
reers. “In France, a scientist usually 
doesn't move after receiving his 
doctorate, and remains more or less 
the student of his old boss," Mr. 
Oswald said. "Hus was an excdJem 
opportunity for me to get out from 
under that shadow and put togeth- 
er my own research team.” 

Nevertheless, there are disadvan- 
tages to moving out of the capital, 
particularly in the area of scientific 
collaboration. “It’s not as easy to 
attract the international scientific 
jet set,” said Mr. Hansen. 

MICHAEL BALTERis a journal- 
ist based in Paris. 


INTENSIVE SPANISH IN MADRID 



/ESCUBMimiiMXMUSOEESPH^ 

Jorge Juan, 125 
28009 MADRID, SPAIN 
TEL: 34-1-4025879 
Fax: 34-1-5044973 


lama of 

• Personalized effective courses. 

• Communicative approach. 
•Mhfgnoups. 

• Private classes upon request 
’ AH around the year. 


I™ The moat renowned school for French =sj| 

INSTITUT DE FRANQA1S 

an INTENSIVE COMPLETE XMMBBSION coarse-on the Riviera 
8 hrs per day with 2 meala 
For adult*. 8 tarots; B egtnnsr i I to Advanced II < 

L Next 2-4 week course starts OcL $5, Nov. 22 and all year. J 
0A230 V3Sefnnicbe/IIer-J6 France. Hi 93 01 88 44 Fax: 93 76 92 IZ 
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UNIVERSITE AIX-MARSEILLE III 

Aix-en-Proveoce 



Learn to speak French 

University year — two semesters 
(October- January, February-AAoyJ. 

■=* 3 month-long summer intensive sessions 
(June, July, September]. 

All levels. 

Institut d'Etudes Fran^aisos pour £twfianti Efrangan 

23, rue Gastorxie-Soporta, 1 3625 Aix-en-Pravence, Cedex, France. 
TeL 42 2328 43. Fa* 42 2302 64. 


World-Class Education 

In 

Alabama, u.s.a. 



THE SHADES VALLEY 
RESOURCE LEARNING 
CENTER 

1810 25th Court South 
Birmingham, Alabama 
35209 

Telephone: (205) 879-0531 
Fax: (2051 324-2118 
Director: Jesse Booker 
Secondary; coeducational; 
Grades 9-12; Full academic 
program with emphasis 
on advanced placement 
courses; International 
Baccalaureate Program 
offered; Languages include 
French, German and 
Spanish; Comprehensive 
sports program available. 


THE ALABAMA 
SCHOOL OF 
MATHEMATICS AND 
SCIENCE 
1255 Dauphin Street 
Mobile, Alabama 
36604 

Telephone: (205) 433-2767 
FAX: (205)433-0113 
Director Dr. Allen Tubbs 
Public Secondary; coedu- 
cational; boarding. Grades 
11-12 (U.S.}; Two-year 
liberal arts program 
emphasizing math, science 
and computer science; 
Languages include Latin, 
German, Spanish, French 
and English as a second 
language; Sports and 
music programs. 


THE ALABAMA 
SCHOOL 
OF FINE ARTS 

820 North 18th Street 
Birmingham. Alabama 
35203 

Telephone: (205) 252-9240 
FAX: (205) 251-9541 
Director James R. Nelson 
Secondary; coeducational; 
boarding; admission by 
audition; Grades 7-12; 

Full academic program 
including French, German 
and Russian; Advanced 
instruction in Creative 
Writing, Dance, Music 
Theatre, Visual Arts, 
Mathematics and Science. 


MURPHY HIGH SCHOOL 

100 South Car leu Street 
Mobile, Alabama 
36606 

Telephone: (205) 470-5700 
FAX: (205) 473-6385 
Principal: Linda S. 
Sparkman 

Secondary; coeducational; 
Grades 9-12; Full academic 
program with emphasis on 
advanced placement cours- 
es; Gifted Education and 
International Baccalaureate 
Program offered; emphasis 
on upper level math and 
science; Languages indude 
French, German, Spanish, 
Latin and Chinese; 
Comprehensive sports and 
music programs available. 


England: Science and 'Soft’ Subjects 

™ said he doubted U* 


By Barry James 


P ARIS — Britain's secretary of edu- 
cation, John Patten, assailing what 
be called the "cultural Disneyland” 
of some university degree courses, 
is seeking to encourage, students to take up 
more rigorous courses in science and tech- 
nology. 

“What I really want," Mr. Patten said in a 
recent article, "is a counterrevolution against 

flab^eTsoria] sciences and the apocalyptic 
diatribes of extreme environmentalism that 
now pass for serious intellectual activity." 

Mr. Patten said be has asked h» depart- 
ment to find oat why so many students are 
turning away from saence and technology, to 
enroll in what are seen as soft subjects such as 
media studies, literary theory, feminism. 
Third World studies and radical sociology. 

The government is trying to encourage 
science studies by giving higher grants to 
them than to arts courses. Nevertheless, it 
faces an uphill struggle in weaning university 
undergraduates away from the arts subjects 
that have traditionally been the means of 
entering the civil service and getting high- 
paying jobs in the financial sector. 

"Science plays a lot less significant part in 
the British culture than it does in the culture 
of many other European countries,” said 
Peter Briggs, executive secretary of the Brit- 
ish Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence (BAA S). "Science and engineers are not 
valued in the way that they are in many other 
places. There is a sense in which people see a 
science degree more as a vocational than an 
educational qualification. But why shonldn’t 


they see a science degree as a base route of 
entry into die civil service, into banking or 
whatever in the same waythai they^waii 
Fngtfch degree? This would hdp us to havea 

Socwinwhich science pervaded the col tore 

much more than it does at the moment. 

Three yeans ago, BAA$-«t up a national 
commission to look into the long-wnn future 
of education and science, It is scheduled to 

release its findings next month in the form or 

a paperback book. 

in answer to Mr. Patten’s question, Mr. 
Briggs said one problem is the narrowly 
focused nature of Britain's examurahan sys- 
tem, which obliges young people who remain 
in school past the age of 16 to spedalize m 
only two or three related subjects for entry 
into university. . 

“We would argue that everyone should do 
both some science and some art past the age 
or 16 " he said. "This would benefit people 
who continued to study arts subjects because 
they would have a higher degree of saenttf «: 
literacy. It would also benefit potential fu- 
ture scientists. They would have a stronger 
ynw of ordinary literacy and communicar 
tions skills, which would be no bad thing 
father.” 

William Waldegrave, the minister for sci- 
ence, said at the BAAS’s annual meeting last 
month that the government is determined 
“lo counter ignorance of and even hostility 
to science which is too widespread in Brit- 
ain.” 

Yet, Mr. Waldegrave said he was disap- 
pointed to note that this year's A-levd ex- 
aminations — this is the exam that counts for 
university entrance — showed a decline in 
the number of people taking science subjects 
and mathematics. 


xx- firw titid he doubted tbc govern- 
mo-, .o 

C.ttSEgSSR*>- 

as more motive and J*o 

a separate education system and a far greater 
emphasis on science. 

ssssssss." 

"employers in industry and ^hereto pro- 
vide levels of reward and career 
ties which demonstrate the value they 
to having scientists and tcchool^isK on 
their 3, both in specialized and also in 

“ax to he said, sdeniisis ought 

to do what they have a reputation for not 

< *°“Dvant you to communicate, ropubte 
your work, even, to use a really ^ J™™; . 
popularize your work. I also want you to 
£!m the scientific ghetto, whig sometimes 
is part of the cause of the trouble. 

BARRY JAMES is on die staff of the Inter- 
national Herald Tribune. 


In Germany, Science Loses to Economics 


Continued from page 9 

simply a more cosi-intensive course, 1 ' said 
Manfred Ritz, a spokesman for the Chemical 
Industry Association in Frankfurt. 

But the teachers believe that the cuts 
should be made elsewhere. "I find it particu- 
larly annoying that some people think they 
can allow themselves to save in the education 
sector,” Mr. Asselbom said. 

School officials say tight finances ™an 
schools cannot be spared and many German 
school districts are cutting across the board. 
The most popular techrumte has been to re- 
duce the total number of instruction hours, 
which is mostly accomplished by cutting out 
classes on Saturday, a traditional feature of 
German schools. In Berlin, the five-day school 
week was introduced in 1991 and with that a 
reduction in trashing titm» in Baden-Wftrt- 
tembeq*. far example, a previous 35-hour 


school week for upper-level high school stu- 
dents will be cut to 30 hours as of next year. 

Volker Gehlhaar, a spokesman for the 
Cultural Minis try in Baden-Wdrrtemberg, 
which controls the school plan, said 33 hours 
of rtlflss time “is simply too much for the 
kids.” But Michael Beer, the personal assis- 
tant to Hans- Jllrgen EJemann, the Berlin 
official in charge of schools, says money is 
behind the cuts. "Naturally, the budget cuts 
are the most significant point” The reduc- 
tion from six to five days of instruction saved 
seven teaching hours at some schools, and 
the city’s teaching system managed to cut 
1,500 jobs and save about 105 million Deut- 
sche marks ($66 million) From the move. But 
he insists that science classes have not been 
hit harder than others. 

To date, Germany’s chemical companies 
are not complaining about the cuts. Those 


responsible for training progr ams at^ Bayg 


quality of candidates. 1 Renate Hoer, a 
spokeswoman for the Society of German 
Chemists, says this should not be surpriring. 
High school chemistry does not make you a 
chemist. But the reduced instruction on the 
hi gh school level can lead to a lack of accep- 
tance of the chemical industry, rite said. 

Mr. Ritz noted that since knowledge of 
chemistry is key to understanding environ- 
mental problems, insufficient science knowl- 
edge can result in citizens who are unin- 
formed about key environmental questions. 

The association wants schools to offer two 
hours of chemistry classes weekly beginning 
in the eighth grade. Given the state of many 
iiy«t budgets, the suggestion looks more like 
a wish list than a scientific reality. 

MIRIAM W1DMAN is a journalist based in 
Berlin. 
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Pupils Log On to the Global Classrooi 


Hina OiM'iw | 




. Continued from page 9 

can work at that computer while 
the others are doing something 
rise. 

At times, students come up with 
uses that were not planned. Oare- 
monl College, a Tasmania, Aus- 
tralia, school that caters to stu- 
dents aged 16-19, initially found 
that the network could compro- 
mise discipline; writes Andrew 
Flock, who runs the schooTs com- 
puter network. 

“Students would gossip by E- 
mail to friends in different build- 
ings and countries, instead of con- 
centrating mi the work in class,” 
according to Mr. Flunk. But that 
problem has faded as teachers and 
students have learned more about 
the network's resources and the 


school now feds it is a i 
International E-mail to mid from 
Claremont rose from 50 messages 
per day in January to about 300 at 
present. 

Much of what the Internet does 
could be handled by ordinary mail 
or library trips, albeit with slower 
response time. Bnt many teachers 
find that the network, where an- 
swers may flow in instantly from 
10 time zones away, is more in line 
with the MTV generation's expec- 
tations of speed and responsive- 
ness. 

“It seems to fit in the scheme of 
their thinking, not as a toy, but as 
another electronic instrument that 
they hare in their world,” writes 
Wilda Nercfaoy of 5L Anne Tri- 
Parish School m Beaumont, Texas. 
“My generation sees it as a marvel; 
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thrir generation sees it as some- 
thing that should be there.” 

Adding the network to a tradi- 
tional classroom task can add mo- 
tivation, Internet fans say. Chil- 
dren at Memorial Middle School 
in Houston, for instance, have 
used the network to send newspa- 
per articles to Other schools, which 
published them in their school pa- 
pers. 

Rochester Institute of Technol- 
ogy in New York has applied the 
' network to a women- in-science 
program, allowing girls to contact 
mentors to explore career options. 

Children in Britain, the United 
States and Australia have taken 
partin an Internet oral history pro- 
ject. Each is finding an rider per- 
son, interviewing him or her about 
life during World War n. 

Network devotees never tire of 
listing places students can "go” on 
the net: Russian laboratories, re- 
search stations at the South Pole. 
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the Library of Congress, the of- 
fices of peace groups in Croatia 
and Serbia, and, of course, the 
classrooms of all the other Inter- 
net-connected schools. 

The Singapore American 
School is just making the leap to 
the net, having opened accounts 
this summer on a Singapore gov- 
ernment computer. Tim Dickson, 
a science teacher who is coordinat- 
ing it, has already taken some flak 
from skeptics. But he is a firm 
proponent of the network. 

“The resources that it makes 
available to bring into the class- 
room from one day to the next ore 
phenomenal," he wrote. 
"... Kids aren't afraid of com- 
puters and technology. Many will 
be beyond me within weeks or 
moo tie of getting their hands cm it. 


JOHN BURGESS writes on tech- 
nology for The Washington Post. 
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Continued from page 9 


cost of a bachelor’s degree by a fourth. 

The elite education establishment, however 
maintains that not only are the colleges doing 
everything they can to keep costs down, but 
that even students who pay the full compre- 
hcnsjVB fee — in other words, those who re- 
ceive no financial aid — are highly subsidized 
in terras of what it costs the colleges to provide 
their services. 


M 


. “Our tuition this year of $1 8,940 represents 
.J about 60 percent of what it costs us to educate 
■ - each student." said Don Betterton, director of 
financial aid at Princeton University “The 
• ... endowment provides ihe rest. We try to pro- 


vide room and board at cost." Most top iLs. 


schools are similarly structured, with endow- 
ment income filling the sizable gap between 
tuition income and the college’s own per-stu- 


dent expense. 
m! Bracks 


to Koonomit 


Ted Bracken, a spokesman for the Consor- 
tium on Financing Higher Education 
(COFHE), a research organization funded by 
32 top U. S. colleges, says that many costs 
incurred by collies — such as faculty wianey , 
library acquisitions and computer equipment 
— routinely rise at a rate higher than that of 
the Consumer Price Index, which is often used 
os a barometer of inflation. He said the task of 
practicing fiscal austerity while maintaining 
the premium quality product that everybody 
wants is “a very tough balancing act" for the 
elite colleges to pull off. 

“If colleges want the brightest faculty possi- 
ble, which they do," he said, “they have to be 
competitive salarywise with the other options 
that Ph.Ds have in the marketplace." 

About 47 percent of students attending 
COFHFs member schools receive f inan cial 
aid. with the average level of grants and schol- 
arships being about SI 0,500 per year, Mr. 
Bracken said. Loans and campus jobs can add 
another 55.000 per year to a typical financial 
aid package; leaving a student who is accepted 
at one of the elite schools with the task of 
coming up with about 510,000 per year. For 
many, however, that's still too much. 

Another faction involved in the debate over 
college costs is, of course, the professors them- 
selves. who appear caught between the natural 
desire for higher wages and a wish to provide 
more affordable education. Despite competi- 
tion for top professorial talent, few academics 
appear to be getting rich: The average starting 
salary for an assistant professor at a private, 
four-year liberal arts college is still under 
S35.000. At a private doctorate-granting uni- 
versity like Harvard or Yale, professors start at 
about S45.000. 

Faculty raises are also decreasing, according 
to the Washington-based American Associa- 
tion of University Professors, whose statistics 
show that the average raise last year for a 



Japanese Reinvent a Revolution 


By Steven Brail 


T SUKUBA. Japan — 
Reona Esaki, recipient 
of the 1973 Nobel Prize 
in physics, has made a 
"big discovery" since taking over, 
the reins of Japan’s leading science 
university last year. 

"In industry, one must innovate 
to survive," said Mr. Esaki, who 
spent 30 years as a researcher for 
IBM in the United Stares. “But I 
rhinlf the definition of a bureau- 
crat is someone who can survive 
without innovation or originality 
— this is a big discovery." 

As an outsider confronting the 
feudal traditions of higher educa- 
tion in Japan, Mr. Esaki’s frustra- 
tion is only natural. But it is also 
widely shared at Tsukuba Univer- 
sity. and a healthy indication of 
the struggle to reinvent an institu- 
tion that got its stan exactly 20 
years ago this month. 

“Tins is the time to re-evaluate 
our system," he said. The n it wil l 
be rime to renovate and stream- 
line." 

When the sprawling campus 60 
kilmneters (37 miles) nonbeast of 

Tokyo opened in 1973, the goal was 

to break down old rules and rigtdi- 
ties and faster a freer atmosphere 
conducive to creative research. Af- 


dems to collaborate on research. 
~The problem was they cookin' i 
make it work in Japan." 

Among the most radical 
changes made to the traditional 
university structure in Japan was 
the jettisoning of the kocA or 



owl “We wanted ardent, unique 
students with their own personal- 
ities. but in this society, even-one 
wants to be average, part of the 
masses." 

Tsukuba’s determination to 
succeed at its original mission was 
underscored byjfie faculty’s sdec- 

i C.^l r ; nc nroci. 
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tion last vear of Mr. Esaki asprcsi- 
. trf“* 


Reona JEsaki 


dbair. system. Although common 
i the West, it had becom 


Landmarks on the Stanford compos: Clock Tower ; left, and Hoover Tower. 


professor in a private liberal ails or privat e 
doctorate-granting institution was 3.7 percent. 
The year before, H was 5.1 percent for the 
former and 4.6 percent for the latter. 

Despite a Clinton adminis tration initiative 
to offer tuition aid of up to $ 1 0, 00 0 to st udents 
waling to put in two years of community ser- 
vice. and another to allow students to borrow 

directly from the government, bypassing banks 
and their costs, few experts seem to beheve that 

much help will come from the federal govern- 
ment Indeed, President Bffl Clinton has been 
criticized by many for trying to lower slightly 
the Pell Grant a longstanding federal aid pro- 
gram tapped by millions of students. 

“Part of the overall reason for rising tuition 
costs is simply that federal aid programs have 
not increased enough, and the roots of that go 
.back to before the Reagan era," said Joe Case, 


dean of financial aid at Amherst College. ‘^To- 
day, for example, two- thirds of all federal aid is 
in-the form of loans. Fifteen years ago. two- 
thirds was in the form of grants." 

Ultimately, for those who can gain admds- 
■ si on to the Harvards, Amhersts and Stanfords 
of the world, as well as somehow manage to 
pay for it, the question becomes one of value. Is 
the four-year education and Latin-inscribed 
diploma that presumably opens doors to the 
business world and to top graduate schools 
worth 5100.000? 

“The number of applications to our member 
schools has never been higher" said Mr. 
Bracken. “So a lot of people clearly think the 
answer to tint question is “yes.' " 


wuuuun IU uamv. . — 

ter all Japanese education, with ns 
intense focus cat rote memorization 
'and test-taking, had been success- 
ful at stamping out masses of high- 
ly disciplined students — - but few 
with the time or inclination to dis- 
cuss or debate what they were sup- 
posedly learning. # . 

The traditional system did its 
job, helping Japanese industry to 
develop successful products based 
on scientific breakthroughs made 
in the West. But even 20 years ago, 
long before criticisms of the coun- 
try being a “free-rider" became 
Strident, it was becoming dear 
that Japan would have to conduct 
more and better basic research. 

Yet Tsukuba remains far from 
its goaL “They tried to open a neiw 
university in this very dosed soci- 
ety — it was a revolutionary idea," 
said Yasuo Nannichi, the universi- 
ty's vice president. “Bat on the 
whole, the trial wasn't successful." 

“The original idea, to copy the 
best aspects of the American sys- 


la tne west. u nad become a major 
obstacle in Japan. “In the old feu- 
dal chair system, the professor was 
emperor." Mr. Nannichi said. The 
r|w»H io maintain good relations 
with the top professor often pre- 
vented younger faculty members 
from pursuing their own research. 

The university also allowed fac- 
ulty to concentrate on either 
leaching or research and promot- 
ed interdisciplinary fidds such as 
environmental studies. 

Yet, Mr. Nannichi lamented, it 
was difficult to foster creativity 
and innovation when so many tra- 
ditions and restrictions stood in 
the way. For example, whereas 
leading science universities in the 
West select student bodies for di- 
verse dribs and interests, the ma- 
jority of students coming to Tsu- 
kuba have been exposed to the 
uniform curriculum of Japanese 
public education. In addition, be- 
cause of the strict hierarchy 
among the national universities, 
most undergraduates have 
achieved dmilnr scores on the 

s tandar dized entrance exams. 

“We get only a narrow slice of 
the distribution," Mr. Nannichi 


dent. His appointment was front- 
page news in Japan — never 
before had a national university 
appointed a leader from outside 
academia, let alone one who had 
lived and worked the previous 
three decades outside Japan. 

Having spent his first year 
learning the ropes, Mr. Esaki, 68. 
is ready to serve as a catalyst for 
change Most important be said, 
was greater emphasis on graduate 
education and on collaboration in 
research with the dozens of na- 
tional and private-sector laborato- 
ries that comprise Tsukuba Sci- 
ence City. 

Graduate education is becom- 
ing more important because of the 
aging of the Japanese society, he 
said, noting that the population of 
18 -year-olds peaked last year at 2 
million. There is less need for mass 
education, and more for higher 
quality education for individuals, 
including those who wished to 
continue their education after 
joining the work force. 

“In the past the population was 
increasing, and we just had to pro- 
vide facilities to meet the de- 
mand.** Now. he said, what was 
needed were “better Japanese." 

Mr. Esaki plans to revitalize re- 
search and scientific education at 
Tsukuba by promoting inter- 
change with labora lories. 1 deas in- 
clude the appointment of leading 
researchers at local labs as adjunct 
professors and the participation of 


students inprojects outside^ the 
university. The broader goal is w 
trv to replicate the cross-fertiliza- 
tion process between universities 
and industry that has occurred in 
the United States. 

There is little tradition of such 
intermingling in Japan, chiefly be- 
cause of rears that contact with the 
private sector would corrupt aca- 
demic objectives. Japanese indus- 
try also has been prcoocui .’cd with 
applied research, and has had little 
inclination to provide support to 
basic research that has little imme- 
diate practical value. 

Now. though, that may change. 
Japanese high-tech industries, fac- 
ing stagnant and saturated mar- 
kets, see original idea* as the key 
to creating attractive products and 
cultivating new markets. And Tsu - 
kuba. at least, has broken with 
tradition and picked a president 
whose scientific career was in ibf 
private sector. 

•*As a scientist. I cannot survive 
without innovation." Mr. Esaki 
said. “Industry also must do some- 
thing new." 


STEVE* BRI LL is the Inurma> 
tumiil Herald Tribune's cwresp* m- 
dent in Ti<k m 
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tem, was very good," said one pro- 
bo le 


PUTl. TP CRA WFORD is a journalist based in 
Paris. 


fessor, who left Tsukuba in 1990, 
frustrated after 16 years by diffi- 
culties in recruiting graduate stu- 
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continue, provided the economy 
continues to grow." 


5 


Communists name, to power.Jn-a 
country where the annual average 
urban income is about 1,800 yuan 
(5310) and the average peasant’s 
income less than half that amount, 
Guangya Elementary Boarding 
School charges a one-time enroll- 
ment fee of 180,000 yuan and an- 
nual tuition of 4J200 yuan. 

Most parents are entrepreneurs, 
senior government officials and 
private businessmen who are evi- 
dently confident that a wide-rang- 
ing education including English is 
a worthwhile investment for their 
children. 


Acknowledging die drastic 
funding shortage Zhu Kaixuan, 
minister of China’s Stale Educa- 
tion Commission, has conceded 
that the private sector should con- 
tribute to the state’s e fforts to pro- 
vide education and improve its 
overall quality. 


country. It is not conducive to the 
healthy development of the youth. 
We do not agree to it" 


entrance exams but have to find 
their own jobs after graduation. 


Recent studies estimate that 
20,000 private schools have been 
established across the country at 
all levels. But the high fees have 
caused some controversy. 

•it is already a problem and it 
will cause a lot of social resent- 
ment-" said Mr. Ding of the emer- 
gence of a two-tier education sys- 
tem in China. “The trend will 


There is nothing wrong with 
those who want to invest more in 
their children’s education." said 
Mr. Zhu in a commentary in the 
People's tiafly newspaper. “But the 
question is whether these schools 
can fully implement the education 
policies of the government. 

“It is imperative that every 
school run locally persists in the 
principle of benefitting the public 
and making profits should not be 
the prime purpose of naming a 
school," Mr. Zhu said. 

“We must clearly point out that 
fostering aristocrats runs counter 
to the education policy in our 


Shanghai's education authorities 
have received more than 10 appli- 
cations to set up private colleges 
since the founding last year of 
Shanda College. China’s first full- 
time private tertiary institution 
opened since the Revolution. Stu- 
dents who want to enter private 
colleges sdH must take the national 
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TW. (021)8637404 

Fa* {021)9630016 


IHTTI 




•%* 


JjLo 

SCHOOL OF ^ 
HOTEL MANAGEMENT 
NEIKIiAWI/IWnZIBUHP 


3 -YEAR 
BACHELOR'S DEGREE AND 
HIGHER DIPLOMA IN 
HOTEL MANAGEMENT 


21/2 YEAR 
DIPLOMA IN 
HOTEL MANAGEMENT 


1-YEAR 

CERTIFICATE COURSES 


ask maria baks for 

INFORMATION AT: 
IHTTI. BOX, 4006 BASEL 
SWITZERLAND. 
PHONE 41-61-312 30 94 
FAX 41-61-312 60 35 


LE Cordon Bleu 


PARIS ' 1 »9) 



Come to 
J> Cordon Bteu 
and exper ience 
french cutinary excellence 
with Master Cbefi 
in (rnr Paris. London 
or Tokyo Schools. 


Ctmtacl us for a free brochure 
amt Jail detrnBs. 

NJUT 

IneUgaDtUmnc 
75015 Pm Farm 
Phone SHI 48 56 Oh 06 
ta 33/ 148 56 OJ 96 
LONDON 

lie Marytdxmc Laac 
W1M 6HH Loudon EAfriand 
• PboocW'l 935 3W 

Fax 43.-71 935 7fe21 

TOKYO 

BOOB ■ 1. 28.15, Sanq^kn • eho 
SUboa - fan, Tokyo. 150 Japan 
Phone U/5 54893141 
Fn Sl/3 5489 0145 
USA 

■ Phone I (800) 457 CHEF I 


(INI ARTS 

PHOllir, HAPHI 
IILUS1HA1IDN 

r A S H I 0 N DESIGN 
COMMUNICATION DESIGN 
BACHELOR OF HUE ARTS DECREE 
BAA DESIGN MARKETING DEGREE 

PARSONSPAR1S 


FOR MORE INFORMATION CALL Hi 45 77 39 66 • FAX 45 77 1C 44 


SWISS 
HOTEL AND TOURISM 
SCHOOL 

^4 yem efexperiata - Progrananc tb Engliib of l or 2 yean 

HOTEL DIPLOMA COURSES ~ 

a d I U..a.^haGnn 



Executive Management 

Foil HQMA acatdhaJkm. Transfer audits to US and European Umrasiiies. 

tourism diploma courses 

. official IATA/UFTAA TVavel Agent’s conrse 

- Executive Management 

Write for information to: 

hosta hotel and tourism school. 

1 854 HIJEYSIN, SWITZERLAND. Td +41 -25-3426 11, Fax +41-25-341 821 




Hotei Management 
Education in Switzerland 


.. O Hie firet to offer an accredited Swiss-American 

_ - University Hotel fctenagement Degrw*. 

f year Graduate Entry Diploma 

□ 2 year Hotel Management Diploma / 

: : Associate Degree (SwfeeriandA/SA) 

:XS . Cafl for a free c o nsu l tation / evaluation 

‘ Direct Line (+4ll 25 81 3S 62. Fax (441) 25 81 36 50 

‘ • Wtite SHCC Coteges Admissions Office 

• CH -1897 Le floweret 


EL 


, _.LESK3NA 
PROFESSIONAL 
CAREER IN 
FASHION 


WOMEN'S, MEN'S 
and CHILDREN'S 
APPAREL DESIGN 


/n Pattern Drafting & GmcEng; Draping; Costume 
Constniction & Detail; Tailoring; Mmery; Textiles; 
Sketching. Coed, Day, Eve., & Summer classes. Dorms, 
High School Prep Program. Write or phone for catalog HT9. 

Now class** begin January 24th. 


mew CIBBS8* BWSifll JOnUBTy^HII. ^ B 

the school of fashion design 

138 Mnwhurv Street Boston. UA0211B 


138 Newbury Street, Bouton, HA 02118 

any race, c*yw»d national pr^ncoryn 


INTER N AT ION' A I . INS I IT! ’1 | 


INTERNATIONAL HOTEL MANAGEMENT 

DIPLOMA 

Nl 

MASTER IN INTERNATIONAL HOTEL 
MANAGEMENT 


For or. International Management Career in 
Hotel and Tourism industry. 

BILINGUAL PROGRAM.. 

Practice and work at our Famous Maxim's Institute. 
International Staff. 

Thecrical anc practical Training. 
Admission : Undergraducte 
Full Time / Part Time - CLrs^ begin : October 1W1 
rvyLtration : M.-pt ember 199S 

Information 


Contact : Vkroniqi;!-' SOGRN1ES 
Ti l { 1 ) 43 3R 61 62 - F.-W ( 1 ) 4 3 3S 0(i 3 > 
Ivn-RNATIONAI. Inmtit ty Maxim's O! Pakis 
/ T9 Rt ’K Saint Skbantii-n. 7501 l Paris - Fra nck | 



EcOLEDE GASlRONOMIEFRANgAISE 

Bik-Escoffier 



■^.se — 



man m grades , - lum - small. 

• College -100% college 

individualized ^ JSjJTC Ho ««- 

accepumue ra training • Safe. 

Unit - El f^' ttdnR * HSL • Tutonal 

•JSA* -«*»-«- 

based on 
* Day rt?Kittrc sSmmw Session 


HZSSv *>r- MeJbourac, 

*^901 USA- Phon. 


or FAX 




- * ' 




i 1 




The ultimate gourmet French cooking 
school is loaned in the legendary Rttz 
Hotel where renowned Qm Auguste 
Esroffier reigned in the kitchens a cen- 
tury ago. Food lovers and professionals 
will discover the art of fine cutstne m a 
most exceptional envhnamnenL 

One to 12 week courses m cooking, bread and 
pastry making, wine and Tart dc h ta He, as 
■well as daily demonstrations, taught in rrmcb 
and English. 



RITZ PARIS 


Information : Hotel Rhr, 15 place Vendfcnc ■ - 75001 Ptoi 
TeL 1 33(1) 42 40 M W - Aa : 3) f I >« 15 OV M 


MAKING 



• WRITE • DIRECT • EDIT • SHOOT • 

YOUR OWN SHORT FILM IN OUR HANDS-ON TOTAL 
IMMERSION EIGHT WEEK WORKSHOPS DESIGNED 
AND TAUGHT BY AWARD-WINNING INSTRUCTORS. 


ALSOAVAILARLEi 
PRODUCE & DIRECT YOUR OWN 
MUSIC VIDEO • 30 SECOND COMMERCIAL 


NEW YORK FILM ACADEMY 

TRIBECA FILM CENTER 

l 375 GREENWICH STREET NEW YORK, NY 10013 TEL: 212-941-4007 FAX: 312-941-3866 




HJlfULVmr/ ’ - -T JLT-2W7 r . • 
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NYSE 

, Monday’s 3 nan. 

Tables Include the nationwide prices up to 
the dosing on Wail Street and do not reflect 
lata trades elsewhere. Via The Astoeiaud Press 
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For BNP 
Is Called 
Attractiye 


By Jacques Neher 

haermtmd Herald Tribtme 

. PARIS— Sedrine to assure the 
long-term success of its huge priva- 
tization campaign, France set 
Monday wbai analysts called an 
attractive price for Banque Nation- 
ale de Pans. 

In addition, the government 
broke with former policies by invit- 
ing six foreign investors to become 
long- term shareholders in the sec- 
ond-largest French bank. 

The sue of BNP, France's largest 
privatization ever, win raise 28 bfl- 
Bon francs ($4.89 billion) for the 
government’s recession-drained 
coffers. It mil begin Tuesday and 
ran through Oct 12, with the Fi- 
nance Ministry asking 240 francs 
per shar e for individuals and insti- 
tutional investors, and 249.6 francs 
for long-term core shareholders. 
The shares expected to Stan trading 
OcL 18, AFP-Extd News reported. 

The price — about 30 times 
BNP’s projected 1993 earnin g s — 
was lower than the 250-270 francs 
expected by the market, and below 
the 259 francs per share net asset 
value as of June 30. 

Analysts said the price reflects 
the govonment’s desire to guaran- 
tee the success of the BNP se&-off, 
and thus build confidence among 
French indi vidual investors for the 
rest of the p rog ram , which calls for 
20 other companies to be privatized 
over the next few years. 

“If the government erred, it erred 
ou the aide of generosity," said 
Chris Davis, analyst with BZW in 
London. “It has a big incentive to 
get BNP off to a good reception, 
because there’s plenty of sefl-oEfs 
behind iL" 

However, Finance Minister Ed- 

See PRIVATIZE, Page 17 


Favoring the Far-Flung 

Templeton Fund’s Returns Are Hig h 


By Kathryn Jones 

Hew York Tunes Sank* 

NEW YORK — While some managers of inter- 
national funds hang on the German central bank’s 
every move and on the latest trade figures From 
Japan, J. Mark Mobms trades a Turkish steel- 
maker, the telephone c om pany that serves Rio de 
Janeiro and the Nigerian stock exchange. 

Emerging markets are his game, and he is one of 
the hottest portfolio managers in an area where 
growth potential is enormous, yet economic and 
political turmoil is co mm o np lace. 

With an office in Hoag Kong and a frenetic travel 
schedule, Mr. Mobius directs the Far East division 
for Templeton Funds and emerging mar- 

kets portfolios, overseeing more Qian $2 WHon. 

IBs Templeton Developing Markets Fund, be- 
gun in late 1991, ranks among the top performers 
mis year. In the third quarter, it returned a healthy 
127 percent. An offshoot of the older Templeton 
Emerging Markets Fund, it has grown from S223 
minimi m assets at the end of 1991 to $4803 
million at the end of August 

‘’American investors are discovering equities," 
Mr. Mobius said. “We’re setting the flow of money 
from h*mk deposits to mutual funds and equity 
funds, and then people think globally as they want 
to diversify. A small percentage of that money is 
going to emerging markets. But that small percent- 
age amounts to a heck of a lot" 

Although his investments span the globe, Asian 
markets are his specialty. Mr. Mobius, who was 
bora in New Yore; has Hved the last 20 years in 
Asia. Now 57, he joined Templeton in 1987 as 
managing director of the Far East division. 

In addition to the Developing Markets and 
Emerging Markets funds, he is manag in g the Chi- 
na World Fund, a closed-end fund begun in Sep- 


tember. A dosed -end fund issues a fixed number 
of shares that are traded on a securities market, as 
opposed to an open<nd fund, which continuously 
seds and redeems shares. 

Aiming to e»nit«irw on China’s economic re- 
forms and the planned integration of Hong Kong 
with mainland China in 1997, the fund wiQ invest 
at least 65 percent of its assets in the stocks of 

See EMERGE, Plage 17 


Markets Remain 

* 

Calm Despite 
Moscow Figh ting 



The New Yuk Tom 


Ford Names New Chairman 


Thinking Ahead 


By Reginald Dale 

Imemaaonai Herald Tribute 


W ASHINGTON —What if the Asian 
tigers started breeding like rabbits? If 
clones cf Taiwan and Singapore 
started popping up all over the 
world, in Africa and in Latin America and in 
Eastern Europe? 

After an exhaustive study of the causes of the 
East Asian “miracle," the World Bank says it 

mghl happen. Some of the morf important factors 
b ehind the Past Asians’ incredible success could be 
copied by other countries. 

Some Asians go even further, touting the Asian 
model as the world’s next dominant economic and 
political system, the 21st-century successor to 
Western free-market capit alism . 

People in the industrial countries, many of 
whom are feeling increasin^jv beseged by Asian 
competition, may not be thnlled by all this. 

Bui at the annual meeting of — ■ ■ 

the International Monetary Fjwtf Enr 
Fund and World Bank in Wash- ***' 
ington last week, some of the Latin An 

ni t*. linli+c 


West’s leading lights, including . , . 

Lloyd Bentsen, the U.S. Secre- Atnca CC 

S of the Treasury, and Ken- mnv-ns 

Clarke, the British chancel- a 

lor of the Exchequer . held up — 

Asia's economic superstars as fine examples to the 
rest of the world. 

Daunting though it may seem to many Europe- 
ans and Americans, rising Third World prosperity 
is actually good for the Western economies. Most 

industrial countries would be worse off today if the 
dynamic economies of East Asia were not creating 
booming new markets for their exports. 

In a world threatened by explosive tensions 
between rich and poor, and disruptive mps lojgra- 
tions, Asia’s success is a factor for global stability. 
Here are some of the World Bank’s measures of 

that success: , ,,, 

For 30 years. East Asa has been the worm s 
fastest-growing region, with most of the growth 
occurring in eight countries: Japan; the Tiger 
economies of South Korea. Taiwan, Hong Kong 
and Singapore; and more recently Thailand, Ma- 
laysia and Indonesia. 

Since 1960, these eight countries have grown 
twice as fast as the rest of East Asia, three times as 


East Europe, 

Latin America and 
Africa could enjoy 
a copy-cat success. 


fast as Latin America and South Asia, and five 
times as fast as sub-Saharan Africa. 

In fact, the bank says, if this goes on. East Asia 
and the Pacific could within a generation become 
the first developing region to overcome poverty. 

So what is the secret of the Asians’ success? It’s 
not really a miracle, and not everything they have 
done has worked. Industrial policies designed to 
“pick winners.” for instance; have usually failed. 

Bnt. as the bank says, the Asian countries “got the 
basics right" Although, there are lug differences 
between them, they had the following in common: 
sound economic policies, low inflation, wcO-trained 
workers, high levels of savings and investment, high 
productivity and openness to foreign technology. 
They spread the benefits of growth equitably. And 
there was often judicious government intervention 
to keep interest rales and exchange rata down and 
to steer investment to rfficienl co mp a n ies. 

Some, if not aU, of this coold be copied by other 
countries with the neoess aiy will power. Most easily 
■ imitated, the World Bank says, is 
the East Asians’ “export-push 
pe, strategy," gearing the entire 

erica and l 0 *®” 1 “P® 1 * 

Still, it is not going to be easy 
dd enjoy to create copies of Japan, Korea 
J J or Singapore. In today’s global 
) success. marke t place it is more difficult 

to manipulate exchange rates 

and capital movements or protect domestic mar- 
kets, as Tokyo and Seoul have done. 

Industrial countries are increasingly demanding 
access to devdoping-country markets in exchange 
for access to their own — and it is getting harder to 
promote exports with aggressive policies based on 
dumping, subsidies or state intervention. 

Anyway, many of Asia’s advantages are unique. 
Few other countries have the strong bureaucracies, 
the readiness for cooperation between government 
and industry, the educational discipline or the 
capacity for hard work that the Asians have. 

The biggest question is whether the success of the 
rest of East Asia, so often involving ethnic Chinese, 
is transferable to China itself. China's ecooonric and 
political structure is very different, bul Ch i n a’s 
“export-push strategy" looks familiar. 

Let us hope China becomes the brightest eco- 
nomic star of them alL In the next century, the 
world will be better off with a prosperous China 
obeying the rules of the international system. 


The Associated Press 

DEARBORN, Michigan — Har- 
old Pofing, the c hart m an of Ford 
Motor Co„ will retire at the end of 
the year and is being replaced by the 
president of the company's automo- 
tive division, Alexander Trotman, 
the amamaker said Monday. 

Mr. Poling, who turns 68 next 
week and has worked at Ford for 
42 years, wiD turn over the titles of 
chairman, chief executive and pres- 
ident to Mr. Trotman on Nov. 1, 
Mr. Poling said. He has been chair- 
man since 1990. 

Mr. Trotman, 60, has worked for 
Ford for 38 years and is president 
and chief operating officer of x the 
Worldwide Automotive Group. 

Mr. Trotman will 'be' the sixth 


Mexico Sets 
Program to 
lift Wages 

By Anthony DePalma 

New York Times Service 

MEXICO CITY — President 
Carlos Salmas de Gortari has an- 
nounced a complex plan to raise 
Mexican wages and bolster the na- 
tion’s economy. 

His proposals address U3. con- 
cerns about American jobs dis- 
placed by cheap Mexican labor un- 
der the North American Free 
Trade Agreement and lay the 
groundwork for the 1994 presiden- 
tial election campaign. 

Mr. Satina* said Sunday that the 
measures would allow Mexico to 
use the advantages it earned in five 
years of fiscal discipline. In that 
time, inflation has been trimmed to 
angle-digit levels and foreign debt 
has been substantially cut 

The s timul us package indudes 
individual and corporate tax cots, 
lower prices for industrial electric- 
ity and diesel fuel, lower cargo rates 
at the nation's airpons and on its 
railroad, and accelerated corporate 
depreciation for in vestments. 

Those measures are being taken ( 
m addition to wage increases, i 
which for the first tune wfl] take ; 
into account Mexican workers’ in- ! 
creasing productivity, a promise | 
Mr. Salmas made to President Bill 
Clinton when side agreements on 
NAFTA were negotiated. 

The cost erf the package is thought 
to be roughly $6 btiBan, winch 
equals the budget surplus that Mr. 
Salinas has said he plans to use , 
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chief executive in Ford’s history. He 
had widely been expected to succeed 
Mr. Poling and the news was met 
with little surprise cm Wall Street. 

Mr. Poling said Mr. Trotman 
“has the unanimous endorsement 
of the board of directors and my 
personal support and best wishes." 

Ernie Lofton, vice president of 
the United Auto Weaken union, 
also praised Mr. Trotman’s ap- 
pointment 

“1 think it was a fine dance,” 
said Mr. Lofton, whose union last 
mouth readied a three-year con- 
tract agreement with Ford. “I think 
be has an excellent relationship 
with the UAW.” 

Mr. Trotman was among three 
top executives who were promoted 


by Ford last year in apparent prep- 
aration for the next generation of 
leadership at the carmaker. 

■ Chrysler: No More Jnnk 

Chrysler Corp. emerged from the 
list of junk-bond companies for the 
first time in more than tw o years on 
Monday as Standard & Pom's 
Corp. raised its rating on 512.8 bil- 
lion of the No. 3 U.S. automaker’s 
debt, Bloomberg Business News re- 
ported from New York. 

Standard & Poor’s boosted the 
ratings on Chrysler and its Chrysler 
Financial Corp. subsidiary to BBB. 
the middle of its lowest investment- 
grade category from BB-plus, the 
top S&P junk-bond rating. 


Compiled hr Ota Staff From Dispatches 

World financial markets look the 
dramatic events in Russia in stride 
on Monday, and major markets in 
Europe, dosesl to the scene, finned 
as President Boris N. Yeltsin 
emerged triumphant. 

The dollar, after a run-up Sun- 
day night and early Monday as 
fighting raged at several places in 
Moscow, lost all its gains later 
Monday. Traders said the victory 
of the established order in Russia 
was allowing market participants 
to refocus on less-than-brilliant 
US. economic fundamentals. 

Gold, which with the dollar has 
been a traditional safe-haven buy, 
did not benefit from the events in 
Moscow, either. On the New York 
Commodity Exchange, gold for De- 
cember delivery closed at 5354.60 an 
ounce, down S2J0 from Friday. 

The European component or the 
International Herald Tribune 
World Stock Index rose 0.98 per- 
cent. to 107.04. In New York, the 
blue-chip Dow* Jones industrial av- 
erage slipped 3.91, to 3,577.20, but 
several broad-market indexes rose. 

The Frankfurt stock market, 
which bad been extremely hard-hit 
in August 1991 at the time of the 
attempted coup against Mikhail S. 
Gorbachev, took the new upsets 
phlegmatically. The DAX index 
closed Monday’s floor trade 11.63 
points higher, at 1,923.71 

The price of the 10-year German 
government bond also rose. “The 
troops are behind Yeltsin, the whole 
world is supporting him and that's 
seen as very positive." said Nikolaus 
Junk, bead of trading at Bankhaus 
Reuschd & Co. in Munich. 

On the Deutsche Temunburse. 
the futures and options exchange, 
December bund futures ended at 
98.99, near the top of Monday's 
trading range of 98.63 to 99:05. 

Conflict or unrest in Russia 
tends to undermine the value of the 
Deutsche mark and securities de- 
nominated in marks because Ger- 
many is geographically dose to 
Russia and has strong economic 
links with Eastern Europe. 

On Aug. 19, 1991. news of the 
Moscow coup wiped around 9 per- 
cent off the DAJCs value in one day. 


Bul die new crisis in Russia left tfje 
market at the same level as before 
Mr. Yeltsin's derision last month to 
dissolve parliament. 

In London, shares closed firmly 
higher Monday after Financial 
Tim es-S lock Exchange 100- share 
index futures rallied to cover short 
positions made when fighting be- 
gan to escalate around the Moscow 
parliament in the morning. The 

See CALM Page 16 ' 


Nynex Backs 
Viacom With 
$1.2 Billion 

Bturunherjc Busmen Sews 

NEW YORK — Viacom 
Inc. announced Monday that 
Nynex CoTp. would invest 
$12 billion in Viacom to shore 
up its offer for Paramount 
Communications Inc. and 
Tend off the competing bidder, 
QVC Network Inc. 

Nynex, one of the seven re- 
gional Bell telephone compa- 
nies, said the investment sig- 
nals strong support for the 
Paramount takeover. The ad- 
ditional money, if it were all 
used to reinforce the bid for 
Paramount, would put a new 
Viacom offer dose to QVCs. 
at about 578 a share, com- 
pared with about $79.75 based 
on Monday’s closing stock 
prices. 

Viacom is widely expected to 
raise its cash and stock offer for 
Paramount to match or top 
QVCs offer, but probably not 
until QVC announces finn fi- 
nancing for its bid. 

Viacom will give Nynex pre- 
ferred stock, convertible into 
Viacom Gass B nonvotmg 
stock at $70 a share. Those 

See VIACOM, Page 16 ; 


Introducing the German bank that is at home in 
international finance: WestLB. 
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WbwL 8 belongs at the 
top of your shortlist for cor- 
porals business. 

20 years of experience in 
Corporate finance, the soUJiry 
of a state bank and The lead- 
ing role played by WesiLB. On 


this sound foundation. WestLB 
successfully combines classical 
products with innovative 
Solutions, applying the right 
mix of staie-of-the-an techno- 
logy and personal creathmy. 
That's why WestLB rightfully 
belongs at the top of your shon- 


Sst-from Corporate Finance 
and Investment Banting to 
Treasury And with a global 
network stretching from 
Dusseldorf n> New lotk and 
from Tokyo to London. WestLB 
■s perfectly at home where 
you are in miei national finance 
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MARKET DIARY 


Events in Russia 
Push Stocks Up 


Compiled tv Our Staff From Dispatches 

; NEW YORK — U.S. slocks 
{ended mostly higher and over-ihe* 
{counter issues dosed at a record 
(high after investors saw a weekend 
[revolt against President Boris N. 
tYeltsin of Russia finle oul 
| Investors played down the slug- 


11. Y. Stocks 


| gish economy amid conflicting re- 
| ports thai left unclear just how 
[ strong growth may be. 

The surrender of opponents of the 
Russian president after a weekend 
revolt heartened investors, and 
i proved Mr. Yeltsin's ability to stay 
E in power, said Don Hays, director of 
i investment strategy at Wheat First 
| Butcher & Singer in Richmond, Vir- 
■ gjuia. If Mr. Yeltsin forms a parlia- 
( ment more receptive to modernizing 
i the economy, “he might be able to 
J go forward a bit." Mr. Hays said. 
r Joseph BartheL director of invest- 
| ment strategy at Fahnestock & Co. 
-in Great Neck. New York, said the 
fighting in Moscow “doesn't appear 
to have much impact on the market 
*at the moment. Kit people are keep- 
ing an eye on the situation." 

The Dow Jones industrial aver- 
age. which gained 38 points lost 
•-week, fell 3J5 points, to 3.577.76. 
r after dropping as low as 3.567.14. 
-Chevron Corp. led the decline, slid- 
ing 2 to %'n amid concern about its 
-development plans in Kazakhstan 
and a refinen in California that the 


Environmental Protection Agency 
said was being built without a per- 
mit. Pennzoil Co- which owns 172 
million Chevron shares, plans to 
issue debentures convertible Into 
4.78 million of those shares. 

Broad- market indicators were 
higher. Advancing common stocks 
outpaced declining issues on the 
New York Stock Exchange by 
more than 9 to 8. 

The Standard & Poor’s 500 In- 
dex gained 0.06 to 46124, led by 
retail, household products and 
semiconductor stocks. A merger 
between KeyCorp or Albany, New 
York and Society Corp. of deve- 
land boosted regional bank stocks. 

The Nasdaq Composite Index 
gained 1.61 lo dose at a record 
764.84. Among active OTC stocks 
was Intel Ccwp n which unveiled a 

low-cost version of its one-time flag- 
ship 386 microprocessor designal 
for so-called “embedded” applica- 
tions such as cable-television con- 
veners and copiers. Intel plans to 
replace its less-powerful 186 micro- 
processor for embedded applica- 
tions with the 32-bit 386 chip. Intel’s 
shares closed at 72*4, unchanged. 

HCA-Hospital Corp. of America 
paced the Big Board actives, up 614 
to 29 after Columbia Healthcare 
said it would acquire HCA. merg- 
ing the nation's two largest for- 
profit hospital chains in a stock- 
swap deal valued at $5.7 billion. 

(Bloomberg, UPI ) 


CLAIM: Markets Are Little Moved 


Continued from Page 15 
"FT-SE 100 closed 28.4 points high- 
•’ er. at 3.0t»".7. 

In Paris. French shares closed 
■ higher after being squeezed higher 
I during the afternoon, forcing oper- 
" ators to cover short positions. Res- 
olution of the Russian crisis in fa- 
v \or of Mr. Yeltsin helped 

* Foreign Exchange 

^sentiment. The CAC-40 index 
} closed up 1 1.94 at 2,128.66. 
s Much earlier in the day. before 
j the outcome of the Russian crisis 
l became clear, Tokyo stocks fin- 
{ ished a shade lower in very thin 
/ trade. The 225-share Nikkei' aver- 
{ age ended down 18.70 points, or 
0.09 percent, at 20264.43. 

“The downside for Western Euro- 
pean markets isn't as bad as people 
might hove thought" said James 
Cornish. European equity strategist 
at NatWest Securities in London. 

From a purely economic point of 
view, anarchy in Russia would 
make liule difference to Western 
Europe, he said, since banks had 
provided for their Russian lending 
and the country was still little more 
than an embryonic export market 
for .Western companies. 

In currency trading, the dollar 
ceded all its safe-haven gains 
against the mark and more in after- 
noon New York trading. 


The dollar shed 3 pfennig from 
its overnight peaks amid televised 
scenes of unarmed men filing out of 
the parliament building headquar- 
ters of rebellious politicians op- 
posed to Mr. Yeltsin. 

By the New York dose, the dol- 
lar had slid to 1.6230 Deutsche 
marks, sharply beneath its over- 
night peak at 1.6555 DM and be- 
low Friday’s New York close of 
1.6308 DM. 

Dealers said the dollar's over- 
night rally was tame, given full- 
fledged battles in Moscow’s streets. 
The modest 2-pfennig rise signaled 
that the dollars allure as a safe 
haven was wanin g and dealers were 
returning to a cool-headed assess- 
ment of economic fundamentals. 

Recent U.S. data have improved 
from the extremely sluggish pace of 
the first half of the year, out the 
pickup has been insufficient to out- 
weigh the sizable interest rate dif- 
ferential between the United States 
and Germany, analysts said. 

The dollar's fall against the mark 
depressed its performance against 
other currencies. It slipped to 
105.75 yen from Friday’s close at . 
106.000, to ’5.6635 • French francs 
from 5.6915 francs and to 1.4185 
Swiss francs from 1.4235. 

The pound rose to $1 .5137 from 
$12050. 

(Reuters, AFP, Bloomberg) 
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VIACOM: Nynex Backs Its Bid 

Continued from Page 15 corn's agreement with Paramount, 
terms mirror last week’s agreement accounting for other the 

between Viacom and Blockbuster Blockbuster or Nynex investments. 
Entertainment. Corp.. in which “ a shar^ or 

Blockbuster agreed to invest S600 S7 - 52 biU,on - 001,1 ^ “ a 

"million 1 mYfacom ~'m rernrh Tor" combimmonrof cash anfotock. 

convertible piefared shares. Shares of QVC rell SZ25 Mon- 

The bid apparently leaves Via- day, to $55.75, as concerns about a 
com about $200 million short of Baby BdU investment in Viacom and 
matching QVCs offer, currently the status of QVC s financing corn- 
valued at about $9.53 billion. Via- mitments for its own offer mounted. 
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EsI. Sates 7811 
COFFEE (LC8) 

DMort P«r metric ton-lots of Sum 


NOV 


JM 

SCP 


1,145 1.166 1.170 1,190 1.135 123* 

1 174 1,175 1.177 1.163 1,162 12*5 

N.T. 1.170 1,176 1.148 1,163 1.1U 

1.173 N.T. 1.179 1.175 1,163 H.T, 

1,143 LiaS N.T. N.T. N.T. N.T. 

1*165 1.185 N.T. N.T. 1.163 1.170 

1.165 1,185 N.T. N.T. N.T. 1.163 

Est SoMS 2489 

him law oom orw 

WHITE SUGAR (NWtn) 

Dollars pot metru ton-lets of SB tens 
Dec 281 sb 77980 27250 2798B — 189 
Mur 28388 28180 28380 28380 — 180 

N tor 283.50 28100 28380 28580 — 280 

AH N.T. N.T. 28680 28580— 180 

Oct N.T. N.T. 27980 28U0 — 180 

Dec H.T. N.T. 28080 28380— 280 

ESL sales 541 Prev. tales 778 Open Inter- 

CO 9. 124. 


Metals 


dose Prevtao* 
Bid ■«* Bid ASX 
ALUMINUM CBSUB Grate) 

Doilon per metric ten 
Spot 109180 109680 109780 109158 

Forward 11T4J® 111580 T117J0 111880 

COPPER CATHOOE5 {HIM Grade) 

Dai Ian uer m etr i c Ids 

Spat 1448: S 144980 167980 168080 

Forward 169080 1*9180 169980 169980 

LEAD 

Dalian per metric toe 

spot 34480 36*30 34180 34280 

Forward 37880 37880 37380 376 80 

NICKEL 

Datum per metric ton 
Spat 411580 412580 404080 404580 

Forward 416580 417380 411080 411580 

TIN 

Dollars pot metric ton 
Soar 437380 43801*) 430080 439000 

Forward 4CS80 443080 443580 444080 

ZINC ISpedat Htelt orode) 

Dollars per metric ton 

Snot 87800 88180 87880 879 JO 

Forward 89480 89880 09580 89680 


Financial 

HIM Low Close Cnonsa 
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DM 2SM80 - Pis Pi 1 0> PCt 
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Jun N.T. __ N.T. 9989 + £14 

Esi. volume: 115827. Open Interest: 144541. 
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Industrials 
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LontAbtScrtsTr-NY 

McplPortnsFWid il 
SatomnBrsHIIncPd 
WaDaNT National 


Q .11 11-19 1V5 
Q 85 10-15 10-11 
. 8906 IB-29 10-15 
_ 8713 10-29 10-13 
. 8719 10-29 10-15 
. 8738 10-29 10-15 
. 875 19-29 10-15 
_ 8713 10-29 10-15 
M JH88 TO-39 10-15 
Q .15 12-17 12-3 
m 898 10-29 10-15 
Q o>W 12-10 11-26 
Q 86' 11-12 10-15 
Q 86 11-12 10-15 
M 8264 11-15 HM 
M 8264 11-15 
M 8364 11-15 TIM 
M 8264 11-15 15-4 
M 895 10-29 10-12 
. ,125 1029 10-15 
Q 825 10-2B 10-13 


iMBroool; c-Canadton rale; m+nooNriy; «- 
qpartertvi » wmi un n ual 

Source: UPI. 



rye Construction Declines in August 

August, (be firer dcchoc m four raontus. uw 

11TT . 

M cCraw-BDl Buys Up Maxwell Unit 

NEW YORK («jfe-SSj£ 

f&^SSSSSSM SjnkJJ- 

Of $230 million in the Jurd HSSfJjgiS. S seM Publishing Co. 

The unit, tailed of Maxwell Communications 

was acquired from Macmillan , . n obert Maxwell and whose 
CbrpTonc of *e K Brium and the 

businesses have been tied up in bankruptcy couns 

United States. . ni 

Lubrizol Takes Restructunng 

NEW YORK 

°”dS 5 ill 

SSSSSJSSpw **'-'* 1 

Investcorp Acquires Camelot Music 

LONDON 

""SStaUme of the latgea music reiaBns in ihe U5 mth sales laa 
year of $421 million from 365 stores. 

* Jurassic’ Makes Box Office History 

HOLLYWOOD fUPT) — “Jurassic Park” has broken the worldwide box 

affijra record prewjon^hdd by “£T. T^.Exm-^wmTby^hng 

more than $704 million of movie tickets during the past f‘W *nooUK. 

Dinosaur-mania has been particularly strong overseas, with interaaUOTal 
grosses of $379 milEon for the Universal release along with ‘domestic ^ 
of $325.7 million. “ET.“ grossed S359JJ milhoa domaticalj, ^ ■ 
million overseas in its initial 1982 release, and it iwked .<" 340 
million domestically and $20 million overseas dunng rereJKise in ISB5 
for a combined $701.4 mfllkm worldwide.. “Jurassic Park and 
produced by Steven Spielberg and released bv Um%*ersal, whiUi btxame 
part of Maou^iita Electric Industrial Co. in 1991. . 

^Jurassic Park” has become the No. I fflm m Japan. Britain, Hong 
Kong, Mexico, Malaysia, the Philippines. Smgajwre. Taiwan and Thai- 
land. It has not yet been released in France and Spam. 

Weokud Box Offfca 

77k- AssoacueJ Pros 

LOS ANGELES — “Malice.” the medical thriller starring Alec Bal- 
dwin and Nicole Kidder, earned on estimated S9J million on its debut 
weekend in the United States. 

Following are the top 10 moneymakers based on Friday ticket sales 
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and estimated sales for Saturday and Sunday. 


1. -Manor 

2. "The Goad Son" 

X -cool Runnings" 

A "The Age of Innocence" 
5. "The Program" 

A -For Lave or Money" 

7. The Fugitive' 

8. "A Brans Tote" 

9. -The Joy Luck Club" 

10. -strlMna Distance” 


I Columbia Pictures) 

( Twentieth Century Feel 
t Dhnerl 

ICoamthln Pictures) 
(Touchstone Pictures! 
(Universal) 

(Warner Brothers} 
(Scnov Pictures) 
(Hollywood Picture*) 
(Columbia Pictures) 


593 mutton 
578 mill ion 
578 mil Hon 
54J million 
545 million 
tt-2 million 
SL7 mfllton 
5X3 million 
528 million 
*5.7 million 
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j Agcncc From Pnn» Oct. 4 
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Amsterdam 


I abn Amro Wd 
| ACF Holding 
i Anson 
I Ahoid 
Alno 
— AMEV 

,m»t RuBber 
■Weswnen 


63U0 63.40 
47.18 47.70 
90.10 09 

86 JO 0660 
17480 172.10 

.2 7<J0 
3JTQ 340 
47 41.90 


SCSM 

■J 

6170 

Amer-Yhlvma 

103 

103 

Ksm 

Kl 

9*90 

Enso-Guteeii 

3700 37 JO 

■Elsevier 

145J0 14300 

Huntamakl 

208 

195 

FMkCT 

1960 

1900 

1LQ.P. 

1£60 

1160 

Ghi- B rocades 

48J0 

4700 

Kvmmena 

85.90 8150 

,HBG 

£50 

250 

Metro 

15* 

155 

. Heine ken 

18150 181.90 

Nokia 

261 

252 

.'Hoogovcns 

4*70 

4*90 

Pahlolo 

O 

84 

"tfunrer Douglas 

*760 

6860 

Repota 

8560 

83 

_ iHCCalend 

37 

37 

5foaunann 

107 

190 


aowPrev. 

Votkswoaen 37180 3M 
Welle 790 765 

DAX index : 192172 

EtfSSi”- 

Pievlma : 


Helsinki 


inter Mueller 
_inn Nederland 
ptLJW 
kNPBT 
Ncdllord 
OceOrHlKn 
Pakhocd 
PtilHn 

Petigrom 


Rooataco 
ROlUKO 
Ihore nto 
Roy oi Duicn 
"Sterti 
Unilever 
Von Ommeren 
VNU 

woitrrvKiuwer 


pas 


7080 7080 
74 74.70 

37.10 37 
3560 3110 
MX) 39.20 

52.11 5150 
42 JO 47.1 a 
36.70 36JM 

64 6120 
114JD 11170 
57.10 57 A0 
11380 11120 
9XJD 912D 
186*0 16820 
3490 35 

197 JO 1947D 
38 3770 
13X50 114 

10X10 102 

: rnn 


Brussels 


7270 2340 
2565 7570 
3645 SW 
1*50 I960 
18600 18550 
133 133 

6995 4905 
1194 1176 
5980 6000 
1T96 1230 
3J45 3360 
7840 7*00 
7500 7520 
9000 9260 
2970 WSB 
4560 4585 

0670 6660 

. soe Gen Beteteue 25« 

• SMtna 12725 12800 

• Solway 12400 12450 

■SB**' 233233 


I Acec-UM 
I AG Fin 
I Aroed 
; Barca 
{ Bekoeii 

J Cecierin 
) Coaeaa 
Demon* 
j EMirabei 
! GIB 
v GBL 

I Gcvaert , 

* ArMXIbtMk 

■ Peiralina 

; Powerful 
I Roval aetoe 
. SOC Gen Harrow? 


Frankfurt 


I 

i AEG 15415480 

1 Alnonz HoU 2MI 2W 

' Aitena 5W 579 

I Asks 642 6S8 

i BASF S59802S&M 

* Sorer 304 jo 30X20 

• Bav.Hvoobank *47 448 

I BO¥ VWWT5M 
I BBC 

BHFBath 


! BMW 

( CommerzBonk 
i Coidlnentai 
■ Daimler Sens 
t Dwusn 


SOS SOI 
630 629 

464 465 
56654X50 
313 312 

722 223 

746 7J7 

M0J50 364 

1 OI Babcock 19220 192 

I Oeuiichc Bank 77A0B77L50 

* DOVOlBS 537S4M0 

Drndnar Bank 41J411.70 
Fetomuehte 115 318 

FKrapPH0*Kh TO TO 
Horaener 2W W 

I HKMti 557 S68 

. HocMIel 1WI0« 

* H00CIIM 276J02Kg 

t Houmam 9» 686 

I Horten 2W m 

- IWKA m 331 

Kali Soli 132 U2 

uman 5g « 

RauffllOl saanog 

KHO 114801M8J 

Wocckner tVerkr 65^ O 

Lindt 800 197 

l Lufthansa 16J-50 161 

j MAN 325 322 

! ManMSnwtm 31289 309 

MeRUigeseii . 364 354 

Mucacn RucM 337S 3370 

PortCb* ** 

Preunoa 40&50 402 

pw)k 1665014880 

3W€ 4«5043L» 

RhemjnefaD 37i 277 

.Seherirtb WS S 

*“SEL 388 382 

Siemens «0 664 

Thysson 204 

vorla 326 330 

VeM 43450 433 

VEW 26326750 

vtoa 440 444 


Hong Kong 

Bk East Asia 3250 3280 
Camay Pacific 1050 1050 
Cheuno Kano 2750 2750 
CMna Llgtit Pwr 4*50 45 

Dairy Farm lim 1480 14 

Hang Luna Dev T3J9 1210 
Hono Sena Bank 5X30 5350 
Henderson Land 2170 217D 
HK Air Eno. 4150 «L73 
HK China Gas 14.90 1*80 
hk Electric 21.« 21 JO 
HK Land 1750 1750 

HK ReollV Trust 1380 1170 
HSBC HaMbm 8150 8150 
HK Shorn) Util 788 7J3 
HK Tatocnmm .13 1280 
HK Ferry 3.95 5.95 

Hufctt wtmnaoa 2480 2X70 
Hyson Dev 17.90 18. VO 

Jardne Mold. 43 6150 
jardlne Sir Hid 26.90 2670 
Kawtoan Molar H-ai 12^ 
Mandarin Orient 7 JO 750 
iwiromar Hotel 1440 1*80 
New World Dev 7180 2080 
SHK Props 4185 40J3 
Stelux 483 483 

SwtraPacA 4050 4050 
Tal Cheuno Pros 9.10 9.10 
TVE 385 385 

Wharf Held 2140 .21 
WlnaOn infl 950 955 
Wlnsar Ind. 1150 1150 
World Inn 12.70 1250 

77402 


Johannesburg 


AECl 
A! tech 
Anglo Amor 
Barlows 
Biwoor 

Buiiett 
□e Beers 
Drletafiteln 


GFSA 
Harmony 
HtohvMd Steel 
KlOOf 

NedtxmkGro 

RamHanMn 
RiboW 
SA Brews 
Sf HatortO 
StSMI 
weiicoiTT 
western Deep 


11 1150 
108 100 
12B128JS 
3950 4085 
750 750 
39 37 

7883 7630 
43J0 
980 9.90 
7*50 75 

16.75 1175 
1385 1X10 
42 42 

2150 3158 
33 33 

64 6*50 
6175 4750 
59 2985 
1783 1785 

30 an 

114 11* 

374181 


London 


Ahfcev Ngrt 
Allied Lyons 
Arlo WhTotns 
Aravtl Grauo 
Ats Brit Foods 485 


480 

546 

2.18 

2.98 


BAA 
BA* 

Bonk Scotland 
Bardavs 


857 

*82 

182 

143 

*49 

462 

1J0 

283 

&30 


BAT 
BET 

Blue Circle 
BOC Group 
Boots 
Bmntwr 
BP 

Brit Airwave 
Brit Got 
Brit Steel 
Brit Telecom 
BTR 

CM* Wire 
Caatwrv Scfi 
Coots Vlvelta 
Comm Union 
CaurtnuMB 
ECC Group.,, 
EfltorartwOll 477 
Eurotunnel ^ 


*42 

U8 

358 

385 

186 

Si 

9 

455 

259 

640 

454 

401 


Fbens 

Forte 

GEC 


284 

359 


410 

551 

2.12 

286 

473 

852 

415 

1.75 

582 

456 

461 

188 

281 

424 

477 

*57 

389 

142 

387 

186 

4J3 

37! 

683 

454 

253 

&30 

494 

£ 

5.18 

>41 

282 

354 


GenTAa 

Glaxo 

Grand Mel 

GRE 

Guinness 

GUSA 

Hanson 

HIlHdown 

HSBC HWos 

Inchcope 
Klnoflsher 
Lodorake 
Land Sec 
umarte 

LafiRTO 

Legal Gen Gn> 
Lloyds Book 
Marks 5a 
MB Co radon 
M6PC 
Nan Power 
NatWest 
NNiWst Water 


787 

6J8 

481 

221 

418 


780 

6J3 

417 

517 

421 


2150 22JD 
2-59 254 


P8.0 
Pllklnglon 
PowerGen 
Prudential 
Rank Ora 
fteddnCal 
R«dand 
Reed Inn 
Rearers 
RMC Group 
Rolfs Rarer 


154 
7JN 
7.17 
580 
441 
188 
680 
658 

146 
495 
S83 
IBS 
380 
491 
393 
5.16 
511 
5J8 
558 

147 
487 
346 
8.15 
683 
542 

.... 784 

15.12 1583 

68 * 886 


150 

789 

7.15 

317 

653 

181 

643 

653 

144 

582 

585 

355 

385 

496 

396 

Ml 

580 

550 

558 

149 

436 

349 

888 

686 

IS 

782 


Royal Scot 
RTZ 

SatnsUirv 
Scot NfWas 
Scot Power 
Sears Holds 
Severn Trent 
Shell 
Stobe 

Smi tn Nephew 
SmlOiKline B 
Smith IWHI 
Sun Alliance 
Tale & Lvle 
Tesco 
Thorn EMI 
Tomkins 
Tii Group 
UM lever 
Uld Biscuits 
Vodafone 
war Loan 3V6 
WeUcame 


153 

647 

489 

475 

394 

1.15 

540 

681 

589 

143 

483 

441 

193 

X76 

201 

950 

283 

.280 


150 

6J7 

136 

6.77 

417 

441 

1ST 

Ul 

589 

US 

580 

145 

406 

*35 

191 

340 

1.9* 

950 

287 

2.19 



Madrid 


BBV 3435 3435 

BCO Central Htsp. 3735 3760 
Banco Santander 66M 6670 
2510 2330 
2165 2190 
2075 2095 
5340 5150 
174 179 

711 768 

3810 3835 
3670 3480 
1566 1570 
index i 20585 


CEPSA 

Drooodos 

Endesa 

Errrns 

Iberdrola 1 

Remo! 

Tabocolera 

Telefonica 


Milan 

Banco Comm 


4790 *839 
I 78 79 

group 23800 23700 
1635 1423 
£69 £70 
790 NA 
315 324 

401 m 
«m 5790 
1275 1309 

3M80 395O0 
15500 14955 
9550 9620 
4600 4310 
39200 39175 
15645 15250 
750 765 
1956 1978 
33*5 .3365 
29050 28790 
9818 HA 
3778 3800 


CIR 

Crod I tal 
Eidcnem 
Perftn 
Fortin Rise 
Fiat SPA 
Flm ne c c onlcfl 
General! 

IHUEWII 
ifatoos 
Itotnrobllkirt 
Mediobanca 

Montedison 
Olivetti 
Pirelli 
RAS 

Rlnasaente 

sim Paolo Torino TOO 
SIP 3679 3688 

SME 41*0 4108 

Snia TOO TOO 

Stands 7932029300 

Slot *213 4320 

TaraAssi Rise 31308 31100 


Montreal 

Alam Aluminum We 25V6 

Bor* Montreal 34« 24>% 

Belt Canada uw uw 

Bom Dardler B 15V 15*8 


Claw Prov. I 

| Close Prev. 

Camblor 

15V, 

15to 

Hondefabanken 

*1 

90 

Cascades 

Sto 

Sto 

Investor B 

129 

130 

Dominion Text A 

in* 

ITto 

Norsk Hydro 

202 

197 

Donohue A 

I9VS 

I9to 

Procordla AF 

214 

214 

MacMillan Bl 

20to 

in 

Sandvik B 

116 

11* 

Natl Bk Canada 

91k 


SCA-A 

126 

128 

Power Carp. 

ITVj 

17Vi 

S-E Banked 

45 4500 

Quebec Tel 

19W 

I9to 

Sfcondta F 

153 

152 

Quebeoor a 

19Vk 

19 

Sfconska 

1» 

154 

Quebecar B 

i*v* 

19M| 

|kp 

117 

117 

Teleatabe 

IMfc 

16*j 

Stora 

349 

34* 

Untva 

7to 

7to 

TreiiebargBF 

42.50 3700 

Vkteotron 

at 

27V4 

Votva 

430 

431 

KfKtmirlflls Index 
PraS:isA0 

: 15250* 

AtlaciivuerWen : 
Previous : 158*75 

1SML2S 



Paris 

Accor 626 619 

Air Lieu fide 779 769 

Alcatel Alsttiom 7*1 736 

Am 1523 1515 

Boieaire (Ciel 503 *9i 

BIC 1151 1175 

BouYUUtr-, 708 712 

BSM-GD 877 W6 

Cnrrrtour 3452 3425 

CCF. 251.70 2B 

Cents 11411480 

Charpetm 1169 1152 

aments Franc 321 325.10 

Club Mad 376 375 

EIFAQuIlalne 426JB *25 

EK-Sanofl 999 987 

Eurodisnev 57JB MJB 
G«n. EOUX 257* 2566 

Havas 480 407 

I metal 48446580 

Lotorae Coapee *1*60 409.90 
Utarand *871 *720 

Lvon. Eoux 543 50 

areal (L'l 1125 MlB 

L.VJVLH. 3708 3705 

Matra-Hoeneite ua 1417D 

MIcftelln B 180179.40. 

Msoiinex 110.70 iio> 

Paribas 49*48860' 

Pectdnev Infl 21150 20 b 

Pernod- Rlcard 42390 C2 

Peugeot 665 657 

PrintwraslAu} 
Rodtotecfmlaue 
Rati. SI. Louts 
Rcdoole tLaJ 
Saint Gobatn 
SJEJ 

5le Gonenilc 


Sydney 

924 920 
410 4.09 
14*2 16J6 
166 385 
DM 086 
5.19 ill 
158 358 
1484 1488 
446 443 
496 496 
123 1J3 
152 15T 
680 622 
2JS 225 
L9T 157 
12.10 1£14 
1178 1110 
452 492 
£96 £95 
286 269 
148 ZA 
189 IJ0 
420 420 
TNT 126 129 

Western Mlt*»0 498 497 

wesipac Balking 185 190 

Wood Side 4 192 

^5SSfT^r :,n7J8 


Amcor 
AN 2 
BHP 
Borai 

Bougainville 
Cotes Mver 
Comalca 
CRA 
C5R 
Dunlop 
Fosters Brew 
Goodman Field 
ICI Australia 

Magellan 

MIM 

Nat Aust Bor* 
News Corp 
Nine Network 
N Broken Hill 
Planter inti 
Nmndy Posetdan 
OCT Resources 


Tbomsan-CSF 
Total 

vmra' no? 


™ S Tokyo 

™ AkalElectr 480 483 

,3s Asatii Chemical « 685 

^ mS A5C4H Glass lira 1170 

BOA Of TokVO 1710 1720 

Bridgestone 1300 uio 

Jl® canon 1450 U50 

K,® Casio 1006 1010 

uto un Dal Nippon Print 1750 17*0 

OciwDHauSe 1630 1640 

31 ^32 3 *1? Daiwd Securities 1330 1330 


631 

1092 


1 Sao Paulo 



2200 
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975 

955 


3300 

3300 

Brahma 

24500 235001 

Paronaeanama 

ISO 

14701 


10700 11200 

Teletans 

4535 

4570 

Vale RIO Dace 

10400 107*0. 
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19000 19310 

Bovespa index : 
Previous : wen 

*4722 



Singapore 


City Dev. 

DBS 

Fraser Neave 
Genlbig 
Golden Hope PI 
Haw Par 
Hume Industries 
ineiKape 

Keppel 
KL Kcaang 
Lum Chans 
MBktvwi Bcmkg 
OCBC 
OUB 
OUE 

SeMbawano 
ShanerUa 
Slme Darby 
SIA 

StoareLOnd 
Stoon Press 
Sing Steemshtp 
Straits Trodino 
UOB 4*0 A 

UOL 1J4 1. 


Fonuc 
FullBinric 
FuU Photo 
Fuillsu 
Httocbl 
Hitachi Coble 
Hondo 
ItoYokodo 
Itochu 

Jopon Airlines 
Kotima 
Koraat P ow er 
Kaemsokl Sleet 
Kirin Bre wery 
Komatsu 
Kusata 
Kyocera 
MatwElecinds 
Matsu Etoc Wks 
Mitsubishi Bk 
Mitsubishi KOSH 
MlteuMsU EMC 
Mitsubishi Hev 
Mitsubishi Coro 
Mitsui ana Co 
MHwtashl 
Mitsumi 
NEC 

NGK Insulators 
NIkka Securities 
Nippon Kogaku 
Nippon Oil 
NtePOd Steel 
Nippon Yusen 
Nissan 
Nomura Sec 
NTT 

Olympus Optical 
Plant* 

Ricoh 

SceiYoElec 
Sharp 
snmazu 
ShlnetsuChem 
Soar 


Stockholm 


AGA 
Asea A 
Astro A 

etoctnriux B 

Ericsson 

Essetie-A 


625 

64B ... 

1080 1050 
1*80 1438 
1580 1550 
186 184 
386 £41 
585 585 
S.9S 6 
950 920 
227 229 
189 121 
9JU 9.90 
9.15 920 
625 6JB 
785 725 
1280 12*0 
424 47* 

146 38*. 

** *51 Sumitomo Bk 

,3* Sumitomo Chcm 

’332 ’35! Somi Marine 
£24 326 SumttomaMplal 
» n false! Coro 
*4® TaisTw Marine 

124 128 TakeaoCnem 
TDK 
Teflln 

Tokyo Marine 
Tokyo Elec Pw 
Tappan Printing 
Toray Ind. 
TatfiiBa 
Toyota . 
YamaWilSec 
a: k m 


*14 

492 

165 

366 

245 

437 

188 


811 


3730 3640 
3290 229G 

2630 3640 

611 820 
824 820 

818 794 

1540 1510 

5350 5380 

613 613 

714 72* 

629 830 
2650 2890 

317 318 

S2PI 1280 
749 744 
6T5 617 

6220 6210 
1*50 1430 
1148 1150 
2870 2080 
307 5W 
565 566 
665 653 
1100 1170 
780 786 

959 969 

1750 1720 
9S7 969 

1178 Tl» 
lira lira 
915 6«o 
778 781 
324 318 

608 606 
72 * m 

1900 1K9 
B760o 8800a 
1070 1000 
2759 27» 
716 706 
462 457 

1550 1480 

715 730 
1688 1690 
4610 4560 
2250 2220 

441 441 

925 9H 
S3S 397 

630 6*8 
863 864 

1350 1370 
3650 3680 
469 *65 

1380 1770 
33W 3360 
1*10 M10 
606 622 
682 684 

1710 1690 

802 m 


B£!£2 S -&B 4 

PfWiOttS . m u ms 

JhSXoSFMJF* 


doss Prev. 


Toronto 


Abtrtbl Price 
Agnlco Eagle 
Air Canada 
Alberta Energy 
Am Barrick Res 
BCE 

Bk Nava Scotia 
BC Gas 
BC Telecom 
BF Realty Hds 
Bramalea 
Brunswick 
CAE 


HAW HU, 
16* 1646 
* 4.10 
Sly 22V> 
30 29Vb 
*4Vi 4496 
279k 77% 
15V. 159k 

21 hi zna 
me ae* 
(L2S 025 
816 7*6 

596 59b 

446 5U 

30M 30*6 

Canadian Pacific 20* 30% 




Can Packers 1296 1296 
con Tire A 15te 16 

Cantor 35 359t 

Cara *45 *60 

CCL Ind B 996 996 

aneplox X65 xto 

com Inca 1SU 14*» 

Conwest ExeM A NJ3. — 
Denison MJn B 0.19 OJ0 
Dickenson Min A SV. Sto 
Dotasoo 159b 159b 

DviexA IV* 1*8 

Echo Bay Mines 139b im 
Equity Silver A 1.0ft W 
FCA inn H.Q. X30 

Fed ind A Ate 7 

Fletcher Chail A 18 UK 
FPI 3M 3 .m 

Gontra 0J* 038 

GotdCocp 6?k 7 

Gull Cda Res Sto *50 
Hees inti iim 114b 

HemloGtd Mines 1196 liu 


;jt Grains 

, WHEAT (CBOT) 
t- ^i<JWtoir«i«n m p- 6 tlmii»l»alel. «... 
X60 LM Dec 99 XUtt L15V6 X12H 
3J3 XD0 Mar 94 X17 LIM L17 

ID* LOO MavMLIS £1696 11*94 

127 £96 JI 8 M 308 309 £0794 

£15 102 SepM 

13394 £09 Dec** 

EsL rates NA Fa's, sales IMS 
Frrsapenli* MAH up 0*1 
WHEAT CSOWT) 

1600 bu mWrtkim- donors per budwl 
14194 2J31ADeen £19 11994 £1796 

£31 £91 MorM £20 120 £18 

12516 £98 M0VM112 £12 . £l!9h 

£16 £97 JulM 308 308 £06 

£1916 lamsepM 

331 11294 DecM 

EAsdes NA Frrvsota £7M 
FrrsaaenM 3*992 up 557 
CORN (CBOn 

5^ bumtnimum-doOors per bushel 
£6814 2351b DOC 93 2L3M £4016 2J696 

2J294MarM £48 IAPA 245 
7JS14MayM £53 £53 £50*6 

£41 JJM 155 £56 £5396 

24094 5ap 9* £51/1 £5196 £50 
£36 Vi DecM 147 2471* 241 

£5314 Mar 95 

EsL soles NA Frt-s.sdes 5*270 
Fit's open H 23DJJ5 up 646 
SOYBEANS [CBOT) 

SJWObu mMniun- ddkns pp-fiuiW 
7J7V4 155V. Nov 93 6.13 *15 654 

37614 Jon 94 *11 *2114 *1194 

55996MVM *27 *2894 *19 

5.9214 MayM *30 *33 6J4V6 

5J4V.AI94 *3494 6J79* *28% 
*31 Aug 94 *32 *35 *29 

*17 SepM *36 *36 *30% 

S5194N0VM *1* *3014 *14 

*25 Jon 95 *25 *25 *22% 

Est. v*a NA RTS. rales sioa 
Fits open W 160469 UP 1*19 
SOYBEAN MEAL (CBOT) 

100 tuns- deters per hi 
23930 1 81 JO Od 93 1I9JD 19000 18700 

18140 Dec 93 199 JO 19840 18740 
18440 Jan 94 19000 191.10 18880 
18520 Mar M 191 JM 19200 t»JD 
WSJOMoyM 193J0 19440 19100 
mOOJulM 19500 19*50 19150 
19700 Aue 9* 19550 19*50 19150 
197 JO SepM 19*00 19*50 19900 
19*00 Od 94 19*ffl 19*80 1MJ0 

19*08 DecM I97J0 19700 19400 

Est. sales NA Fri** sales 20J10 
FrVsoPtnlnt 765» oH 280 
SOYBEAN OIL (CBOT) 

60000 Da- dows per 180 dw. 

2*05 " " 


Hotlln 

Horsham 
Hudson's Bar 
imasco 
inco 

in te rprav pipe 
Jannock 
Labatt 
LublQW Co 

Mackenzie 
Maono InH A 
Maritime 
Mark Res 
Mac Lean Hunter 

Moison A 

Noma Ind a 
llarondo Inc 
Naranda Forest 
Norcen Energy 
Nitiem Telecom 
Nava Carp 
Ottawa 
Papurtn A 
Placer (tame 
Poea Petroleum 
PWACarp 


Rmrrock 


Rothmans 
Roval B onk Can 

tcolri’VwS 


BSSL. 

5HL Svstemhm 
Sauthom 
Soar Aeraspoce 
stetco a 
T alisman Enero 
TeckB 

Thomson News 
Taranto Damn 
Torstar B 
Transalta UIH 
Trans Cda Pipe 
Triton FlnlA 
Trlmac 
Trine A 
Untcarp Energy 
TSBL 
Prevl 


12% 12% 
14% 146k 
36% 36Vk 
366k 37 

Z4V4 235k 
281b 3« 
166k 16V> 

22 Mi 22% 
2 206k 
914 9'4 

57 57 'A 
22 % 226k 

11 106b 

111 k 11 

25* 25Vb 
Mk 61b 
206b 206k 
ItHk mb 
200 k 21 

32te 32 
B)k n* 

23V- 23V5 

214 716 

26 Wi 251b 
9» 966 

e/-l 043 

N.O. — 
15 15H 
33 31 

30*1 20V3 
97 98 

26*4 26*6 
126k 1214 
ll» 1066 
3461 I4Vk 
7Vk 7W 
42Vb 42 
866 866 
126k .13 
16% It* 
It* It* 
4 AS *55 
3110 JJ62 
17to I79| 
IS 6 k ISH 

lW Wk 
226fc 22 to 

14V» MW 
2 C HR* 
£30 £35 
MU 1*16 
£79 BlDO 
048 NA 


Zurich 

Afflo Inti B 
Alusutne B new 
BBC BrwnBav 8 
□boGetgy 0 
C5 Holdings B 

EtektrowB 
Fischer B 
Interdlxcount B 
JelmoJIB 
Landis GvrR 
Leu MM n 
MotvenpIcfcB 
Nettle R 

OeriULButfnieR 
PargesaHJd B 
Roche Htfo pc 
S afro Republic 
Sonde* B 
Schindler B 
SulWrPC 
Surveillance b 

Swiss Bnk Core B 
faeteRetaiurPC 

SSRf " 

Winterthur B 
Zurich axis 

SMSV 4BT 


TO 13S 
S42 535 
892 889 

7*9 727 
2965 2955 
2960 2920 
887 885 
1810 1835 
765 772 

610 *00 


1102 10W 
120 11* 
TOO U» 
5370 5310 
118 US 
3453 3445 
*200 *190 
700 t/W 
1777 1779 
461 448 

670 *38 
*00 05 

'K'8 

1250 1251 


£6614 

2JOV4 

£7014 

£59 

£55 

£57 


7J6 

7J4 

7J1 

750 

TJS 

*7* 

*50 

*33 


34*80 
239 JB 
2)7 JO' 
22280 
22080 
22190 
21*00 
20480 
8981 


1 Ml. - . . 

11266—08314 &5SC 
£1714— 8831A T7AM 
£« -*m 6 1,926 
ur*-aai44 4JH 
£1216-08166 » 
£2166—08166 28 


11714 — 003 2*633 
£11 -4RSM 10497 
112 — *0266 1 J»T 
388 —40014 1402 
£11 -00114 70 

£18 -4UH 329 


£37 —00566165^307 
2456* -*0114 4*959 
£5064-085 1*502 
£3346-085 12421 
£5066-08266 1461 
244)4-00366 8.135 
£51 -00166 10 


COCOA MCSE) 

KHntortc torn- S per ton 
1506 919Dec92 1210 1221 

105 983 MorM 1242 12SD 

1368 978 MOV 94 129 1236 

1280 999 JurM 1273 1273 

. 1308 imOSenM 1202 TSS 

f-mo 4- ' u '— lowotcw- 

134* 1077 Marts 

1360 . llllMoytS 

1360 139 Jut 95 

EsL Kites 94S7 FtfLMles 22401 

FrTSMlM 92466 UP 2874 

CHANGE JUKX OtCIW 

154MBaL- cents per lb. 

13*00 7BJ0NOV 93 129100 132J0 
T3U0 B£15JonM 13*40 13130 

1305 MJOMorM 13100 13400 

13*30 ' BMOMoyM 13*10 13*50 

13540 11000 Jirito UU0 13330 

1940 1190054PM 

13280 12*80 NO» M ■ 

13*00 • 12400 Jon 95 
Mar PS 

Est.Mriee na Fm rates ijw 
F rfsopwlrri 19018 op 36 


*0514— *1214 
*1266— *1216 
*30 — *12 
*2466 — *1166 
*2866 — *1166 
*29 — *12 
*2014— *0666 
*1466-08966 
*2214-005 


92014 

2*720 

WWW 

U682 

10350 

1,372 

10H 

*70 

19 


117.10 
18700 
18*10 
1930 
191 JO 
19380 
iMra 
19500 

msa 

19*30 


— £70 *702 
-OJB38062 
— £70 9067 
—330 MN 
-330 5015 
—380 *039 
-UO 1052 
-WO 745 
-£00 690 

—150 297 


t905Od93 

2200 

2203 

2200 

2268 

—002 

Lite 

190* Dec 93 

220S 

2105 

1207 

2U2 

—002 

32042 

2*90 JOT 94 

2203 

S07 

2203 

an 

-034 

6017 

21.13 Mar 94 

2200 

2300 

2175 

2104 

— 003 

*29 

71 JO MOV 94 23JJ0 

2303 

2202 

2203 

— 033 

4*2* 

21 63 JulM 

2300 

vs ns 

2200 

2208 

—003 

3675 

21 AS Aug 94 

2205 

2205 

2200 

2265 

—038 

UBS 

ZJJOSbpM 

22J0 

2£7S 

2265 

tua 

-003 

640 

3£»OdM 

2200 

assn 

2200 

2203 

— £12 

571 

2208 DecM 

2200 

2133 

23.15 

2£1B 

— nm 

711 


2S3S 
2LH 
2*00 
1535 
2535 
25.15 
SLID 
23J5 

Estsatet NA RTs. sates 31069 
Fit's open kit 61423 ett 280 


Livestock 

CATTLE taUUBO 
40008 tra- ants per 0* 

7*70 67.55 CXJ *3 7200 7160 7205 7X45 9*4011002 

7U5 <*.TO D*C W 7*15 75.T7 7£55 7*10 + LOS 2905) 

7*02 7*90 Feb 94 7500 7170 7*90 7167 +002 H332 

8275 7120 Apr M 7600 7*07 7585 7*51 +042 8,961 

7*27 71 23 Jun 94 7208 7115 7145 7182 +*45 *35* 

7123 TUDAuaM 7100 . 7105 7135 7135 +840 £3M 

3X25 71.10 Od *4 3X55 7242 7115 7142 +O0J 665 

EsL sties 1*263 FW*. rates 19001 
Fit's open kri 74065 up M 
FEEDER CATTLE (CMOQ 



7X90 Dct 93 8840 

1*25 

8300 

8*12 

+872 

1.955 

8800 

7705NUV93 M 

8*H 

6502 

8602 

+077 

4278 


79 JO JOT 94 B4J0 

8505. 

8400 

2302 

+077 

1637 


SU0MOTM 8200 

8X50 

8173 

8305 

+000 

7*8 

8300 

8065 AugM SUB 

81 JO 

BUB 

8120 

+85* 

33 

■UR 

JUOAPTVS «£U 

BUS 

taM 

8265 

+oa 

281 

1400 

8065 May 95 BUI 

8165 

S1J5 

0165 

+070 

230 

EsL rates M05 R+A*riw 

US 





FfPsopanlm 9018 UP 232 






HOGS 

(CMBD 






40000 B&^OHlttPW-B. 







3970 Od 93 4870 

4700 




13® 

MM 

4U7DKR1 mm 

sum 

sio 

sum 

+ 1_SJ 

9J07 

«70 

4*20 Feb 94 4? JB 

41 JO 

4MB 

49 JO 

+160 

3066 

4777 

3967 Apr M All 

4*15 

4770 

4802 

+ L37 

1,144 

3163 

4527 JuaM S 75 

52JB 

5168 

5262 

+0 Jl 

623 


4530 JulM 5100 

5160 

3000 

5133 

+005 

119 

49ES 

4*JS A s: W J9J5 

4905 

4900 

4907 

+002 

33 

4500 

430900 ft 



4 SB 

+027 

22 

EASdtee 7023 MV«*i 

£128 





Afsapenint lusr up ion 





POWCBELL^S ICMEW 






AUBOtHr- arts par 81. 






6*45 

29.10 FID 94 5U0 

56l20 

5*20 


t2JB 

1793 

5402 

MMhUrH 5 120 

5*70 

5*05 

5*20 

+200 

773 

5*37 

.Ui»6ar w 3605 

5*43 

5*15 

5*43 

+200 

m 

5*30 

3960 JM 94 j*» 

5*30 

5*05 

5*25 

+1S5 

136 

5305 

CLODAwsfl 5347 

SSJO 

5360 

5537 

+ 100 

9 

E*L rates 1.133 Frfs.sdks 

284 






FWsopenint 4061 


Food 

COF+LtC (NCSS) 

17000 BH.-C8IBS per B. 

9100 590BDec93 7£M 7*15 7188 

9075 *100 MorM 7*30 7700 7*58 

9050 6125 MW 94 7740 7*80 7*90 

8700 <490 JdW 79 JO 7938 7930 

8*50 6B305VM 8000 8051 7900 

9130 (158 DecM SUP 833» 8250 

Mart* 

Ed. sates *397 RTS. rases 13083 
FifiapcnM *£925 UP460 
SUCMt4MMLD H <NC8Q 
112000 lbs.- cetes per to. 

1106 8JDMOTM 1030 1000 1*70 

1148 IX May 96 1US TOM 1038 
11JS 9.15 JulM 1030 mss 1000 

1*85 9420094 BUI 1*90 1*81 

Ext sales MJM MlMa 31028 
Fft'sfipenM ttiM » 90J9 


7305 -*15 32099 
7*00 -40011071 
7730 -001 £820 
7135 -035 1022 
7985 —US 113 
•£15 10 

CLUB - 


HUi +UH 59,05 
1*90 +004 KM 
m.90 +08818061 
1*89 MUM *206 


Season Seman 
Hteh Low 


Open Hteh Lew Ctese On OpJnt 


1197 1212 

1239 TO2 
120 1255 

1260 12M' 

1280 1213 

-- -tS" 

■313 

na 

TM 


129J0 13*85 
11040 13235 
13100 13135 

13340 nut 

13330 USD 
13170 
13170 
13195 
H3J5 


+2 3*511 
+1 21899 
+5 9J75 
-8 £926 
-2 4.IM 

WOT 

6009 

5099 

120 


+84014560 
+835 4010 
+035 20M 
-490 13» 
+4S5 
+838 389 

+830 
-145 



Metals 



I W GRADE COPPER (NCMX) 




2 & 000 b*- cents per 8k 





W460 

74. TO Odra 7430 

7400 

7420 


-005 1,194 

11405 

7403 Nov 93 75J5 

75.13 

7470 


-800 562 

1B9J0 

74J0Dec93 7505 

7525 

7401 

1 

-035 3*829 

10400 

7490 JOT 94 



re/ 1 

-035 

10760 

7360 MorM 7*00 

7*30 

7SJO 

•Tftl 


8970 

7U0APTM 



7*10 

-005 

1022B 

7360 May 94 7*63 

7700 

7*60 

7*35 


WJ0 

7660 Jun 94 7*50 

7*50 

7*30 


-001 

1U195 

7*50 Jut M 7740 

7720 

7705 


— £33 £»»3 

10370 

7550 SraM 78S0 

7830 

7*20 


-US Z3U 

WIJ0 

7800 DecM 78M 

7BJ90 

7873 



BLS0 

8103 JotH 



7815 

-000 

99UB 

7125 Feta 93 



7563 

-*35 

£9 

8800 Mot 95 



re, 7 | 

-000 ! 

nun 

81.1SI*ay95 




-000 

8560 

n0OJu(9S 



re7V*.| 

-000 

8600 

7700' Aug 95 7810 

78.10 

78.10 

re7/ | if | l 

— £38 

EsL rates 4000 RTLsdes 

5288 




FrTs Often In* 3*969 off 1246 




B-VHI OKMX] 





5000 buy or.- centa portray ok. 




3470 

4010 Oct 93 



4854 


43X0 

4520 Nov 93 



4070 

+13 

fiW 

3&20Dec93 4070 


4020 

4070 

+13 37011 

5<40 

3685 JOT 94 



4087 


55*5 

3660 Mar 94 4TL5 

41X0 

mss 

4114 


255 

37L0Mov94 4110 

4150 

mo 

4140 


5650 

3710 jum 4130 

4170 

4130 

417.1 


361 J 

37*5 Sep 94 



419J 


5J3J 

38O0DKM 42X0 

4270 

4285 

4210 


5480 

4010 JOT 95 



4250 


5730 

41*3 MOT 93 



4200 


58A0 

4180 May 95 



4330 


5950 

4200 Jum 



4341 


Est. rates 9000 Fm.«4ei 

7093 




| RrMuib 987K up 119 




[ PLAYR4UM (NMBt) 





1 50 nay OL- dolors Pi- 1 Toy or. 





42760 

33*00 Od 93 3f£S0 

36X30 


3B0O 


<Q7jn 

33600 Jot *4 36400 

36400 

33460 

33700 


42850 

33300 ArrM 36000 

361 JO 

3SBJD 

3S2B 



35700 JulM 36100 

36100 

36100 

38*00 



OdM 



36100 


Estsates NA RTA scries 

£ZE 




Rfsapaikri 1X389 off 042 




OOLS 

INCMX) 





100 tray SEr- diritars per bay a* 






miOOO 93 33060 


33830 

§i L-V i ] 


35600 

33MDNOV93 



r- '1 


41400 

381 20 DK 93 35*90 

35700 

moon 

g 


41870 

33U0ltobM 35160 

39900 

35460 

ft> ■ ll 


41*30 

-S2520AprM 36880 

36000 

33800 

29LOO 



38900 JunM 36800 

36800 

33900 



41300 

34L50AUOM 38050 

36060 

Mffl 

36100 

—In 4023 







0*50 

3000 DecM 36400 

36400 

36400 

|> 



36X30 Fob 95 



B. J r f 


417.® 

36460 Apr 95 





42850 

361 JO Jun 95 



371- M 



AU093 





Est rates 31000 FrfV rates 





Pits open kri 151742 off 771 





Financial 

ITS T. 8*15 OCHER) 

SI nriNnn- mat NO act 

9701 95.13 Dec 93 9*92 9*35 9*82 

9630 96.11 AMT 96 9*84 9*84 9*81 

9*76 9*15 JulM 964* 9UA 9*45 

Est. sale* IMS nrs.eiriec £745 
Frrs open M 2*C72 up 00 
5 YR. TREASURY (CBOT) 

S1K0OO Win- PIS* 32ndS or MOpcd 

113- 17 107-17 Dec 93 113-02 113-0 112-31 
118-90 110-13 Mar 9412-125 112-14 112-125 
ESL soles NA. Frt-V sates 2*035 

FW* open kri 14904 off Sot 
II YR. TREASURY (CBOT) 
si auto ortn- pts * m ot m oa 
iii-a NT-30 D«ni U4S lit-a ns-u 

T1S-1S 10*80 Mor 9611+35 115-05 U4-25 

114- 23 108-19 Jon 94 

11446 11345 SEPM 
11345112-14 Doc 94 
BLeatw HA FrTs. sates 680M 
BtlWiH 227J70 up 2225 

us ttmasurt bows (cboti 

a pCMtOBAOHPti & JZndSOt NO pa} 

U040 93-00 Dk 9311946 IW-2T 119-21 
11949 90-00 Mar M11740 1»-B 117-17 
110-17 9146 JuaM 11741 117-W 11*40 
117-14 90-12 SepM 114-09 114-11 11*41 
11740 91-19 DecM 
11*49 10248 Mir 9 5 

115- 19 98-15 Jin 95 
Sep 95 

Est.stries NA Ws. rates 42CL5T7 
FrTsonanlnt 16*465 gp 880 
Ml— OPAL BOOMS (CBOT) 
nonox kKhHkl szndsatuapei 
m-n 97-18 Dec 93 104-11 DM47 104-11 
1M4S 9942 MorM 
1004210042 JlMH 
ensriBi NA FrTs. sales *ub 
P it's opraW 2*976 w M2 
Fup t wKH 1 I.AH 8 taunt 
*1 nriSanHMcof 10a pet 


9*93 tv 028 

“ Ul 8,176 
9*60 *001 UBB 


11346+ 025 147009 
112-14+ 025 1059 


*1*41 + 01 215005 
11M4+ 04 lun 
IW-l* + M Si 
11441 + 04 i 
113-20 + 04 | 


Ilf-U 

11047 

I174S 

11645 

115-19 

ll*4f 

11443 

113-14 


996,170 

15082 

*791 

■6090 

11006 

41 

35 

H 


9601 

9*01 

9*73 

9*21 

9581 

9574 


9032 Dec 93 9*56 
NJOMarW 9*2 
OttAOJurtM 7*71 
903680014 9*18 
fOJTDecM 917> 
9O0(Mar*5 KM 


W55 1*53 
9*5* 9*52 
MBS 9*39 
9*13 9*09 
«J7 9171 

9549 MAI 


S Jaw 

iSS: £ ’« 


tea asm 

9*0 SfS 

rail t 

+1012*00 
+axo 13 * 74 } 


Season Season 
Holt Um 


Open Hteh Law CUea Che OaJiri 


9507 

9530" 


9553 90.71 Jun 95 V507 9SL68 9545 

9136 901 S«P 95 95J9 9531 9538 

EsL sates 1190*4 RTLOOtos 339,107 
BfsoPWiW 1,967012 U> 27643 

BnrriM pound laiao . . 

f per poind- t point equate 100001 
15670 IJBODecJO JMM_IJT31L 1085*10062^ 

T0384 1 0000 AAorM 10900 10050 10900 10904 

10950 10630 Junto 10913 

Ed. scries 12,193 FtTAKW 18033 
M's open hit 25034 up 1425 
CANADIAN DOLLAR (CMOU 
5 per dr- 1 pirinl eqooisuunal 
JOB MOOecta 0435 340 

0713 J400MflrM J41B J427 

JOBS 7373 Jun M 0390 .7390 

-7740 .7345 SepM 

0425 7315 DecM 

EsL scries *981 FM't.S'ries *151 
FrTs open M 47061 up 3(80 
GORMAN MARK (CMOU 
8 per m eri t - 1 poMeamrie 900001 
0*50 0*57 Dec 93 0015 0132 

0205 0680 MorM 0830 001* 

0130 0607 Jun 94 

Eet. sates 51093 Frrvsotes 50092 
FfTsopenlrri 80033 off «0 
JAPANESE YEN (CMER) 

I per yen- I point equals 10008801 

009950 007970 Doc 93 009424 0O94M 0OW15 089475 

J00994S 00*105 Jun 94 009523 

009930 000800 MB' 95 009475 00*51* 00*475 00*490 

EeLeatee 1*942 FrTs. rates 21004 

W* open kri 60473 up 106 

SWISS FRANC tCMES] 

5 per (none- 1 pahitequaii M0OO1 


7425 

73M 

7365 


09W 

0022 


7426 

7391 

7334 

7315 

7280 


0115 

0074 

0042 


+002 91219 
VO0177JZQ 


^*.*8 2**81 
+98 391 

tie 80 


—394*458 

-as 10 JO 
-as 711 

-35 274 

-21 74 


+34 77013 
+34 2006 
+M 214 


>1*57081 
>19 41 

>1* £850 


• •' «' M. 4 

• 

-'■** "i raw 
• • A..* 

- - raT+ M 

'iit 

- r **' <4 i 

••• 

«n 


2212 

4400 DOC 93 

4954 

2049 

4930 

2030 

+ 20 53451 

2193 

4500 MOT 94 

0964 

2045 

4966 

2014 

+20 3te 

2000 

4968 JunM 




2006 

+ 30 


SepM 




2005 

+ 10 22 


1*183 nm rales 30.058 

M's open !nt 54071 up IM 


Industrials 


COTTON 2 (NCliO 
SUM Sol- cents per b. 

640* 53850(593 5*50 

*405 5400 Dec 93 J770 

6*30 202 MorM 5905 

*405 5747 MayM 6800 

6*00 5830 JulM 60J0 

4£*5 5901 OdM 

090 ffADecM 6LI5 

Mw*5 

gf. sales NA M's. sates 642 
M'scpeoirv 35,986 up 9 
HEATING OIL (H 64631) 

42000 ecf- cents proa 


il.: / ntmt* $ 

tn SriWpti 

— • *m 

. .. Ate,4N| 



5*65 

58J0 


6005 

*105 


*IJ> 


5*50 5*40 +040 140 

57.70 3BJ4 + 004 1 8775 

5*00 5971 +159 7046 

6080 6040 +0*7 4032 

40.90 61.M +045 £US 

6148 +048 MB 

<1.15 61 JB +048 £9*0 

*205 +045 


“ 1 ? 1 T N 


6105 
49JM 
«£2S 
6£0Q 
I 6 Dl 5D 

5873 
57 JO 
1 5800 
5700 
1240 
S7.n 
5700 
5000, 
000 
5700 
5500 


50051409*3 5740 
51.90 Dec 93 5845 
5240 Jan 96 5705 
5135 Fob 96 5700 
SUBMcrM 5*15 
5200 Apr 94 


5745 

5843 

5705 

5700 

5*15 

5400 


510DMay94 5150 5150 

5100 JunM 

5145 JiriM S£H> SIN 
5245 Alia M 3170 3170 
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A Challenge to the German Model 

Some Finns Want Out of Industry-Wide Labor Pacts 


" ‘ ; 


|Ur<tw { . 








Bloomberg Business News 

w h F e^^ RT Imagine a Germany 
where labor unions and employera* oreaniza- 
uons play only a small p£t in negSt 

"f *6"*“®* “d wiping coiEf 

Fantasy? Not if a handTuIof Germany- 
porauons have their way. Emboldened by the 
unions declining membership and desperate 
joregam competitiveness, tliese 

“ du *D'‘ w Kk negotiations oat 
the window and carve out tailor-made agree- 
ments with their own workers ^ 

The move away from employers groups has 
not spread beyond the metal industry/ But 
the implications for German industry are 
vast, were it to do so. 

1 1 7°“ a situation emerge as in the 

U.S. in the 60s and *70s, when large compa- 
migrated from north to south to escane 
union-agreed wages,” said Harman LehmenZ 
a labor researcher at the Kid-based Institute 
for the World Economy. 

So far. only a few German companies have 
nea from under the protective wings of the 
industry employers’ associations that repre- 
sent about four-fifths of German companies. 

But their departure may signal a long-term 
shake-up of management-labor relations. Di- 
eter Kuchner, head of the GesanumetaD asso- 
ciation for German metal-industry employers, 
said last week that more freelance agreements 
may be in the offing, and be warned the 
consequences for labor would be dire. 

His statements followed Gesam erne tail's 
revocation last week of the industry's existing 
wage and vacation contracts after Dec. 31, a 
move unprecedented in a country where 
unions have always acted first. 

In the past, the employers’ associations 
and unions were useful counterweights in the 
German economy, with each side sensitive to 
how far the other could be pushed on working 
conditions. 


In 1991, Germany had only six days lost 
from strike action per 1,000 worker*, one of 
me lowest rates in the industrial world, ac- 
cording to the Cologne- based Institute of the 
Goman Economy. 

Maintaining labor-management harmony 
was si mple in the easy- going late 1980s, when 
Germany’s booming economy allowed com- 
panies to make concessions on wages, hours 

Companies leaving the 
employers organizations 
may lose bargaining 
clout and could bee even 
highe r pay agreements, 

and working conditions to onions without 
fear of losing their competitive edge. 

But German workers, having grown accus- 


those of workers elsewhere, are nn willing to 
accept that Germany’s slowing economy can 
no longer shoulder the burden of their expec- 
tations. German companies, irked by wage 
agreements they see as excessive, are taking 
out their frustration on the employers groups 
that agreed to them. 

But some management and labor represen- 
tatives warn that the attempts to play rough 
with the anions in Gennany could backfire, . 
leading to an increase in disputes and even 
more expensive settlements. 

“In the last 40 years, things were so good 
because the employas’ associations were just as 
s tron g as the unions,” said Dagmar Pucjnski. a. 
spokeswoman fa* IG Mctafl, the metalworkers’ 


onion. The demise of employers’ associations 
“would be bad news,” &e sakL 

Henning von Vieregge. a spokesman for 
Nordmetall, a northern regional metal-em- 
ployers association, said the absence of a 
“strong and sensible" negotiating partner 
could allow unions' demands to spin out of 
control, malting strikes and the use of non- 
union labor more frequent. 

IBM Deutschland GmbH, International 
Business Machines Corp.’s German unit, 
helped set the trend when it announced last 
year that most of its divisions would leave the 
regional metal- employers groups in 1994, and 
negotiate their own contracts with their 
unions. The metal industry's wage standards, 
the company said at the time, “led to compet- 
itive disadvantages.” 

IBM contended its step to dreumvem the 
employers groups would only make working 
conditions closer to those in other service- 
oriented companies in Germany. But IBM 
has not shown any interest in joining any 
employers groups for the services sector. 

Companies exiting the employers organiza- 
tions could face a nasty surprise — higher pay 
agreements. Moreover, these companies may 
lose bargaining doat and financial support in 
the event of often-coslly labor disputes. 

Gesamtmetall, for example, often compen- 
sates companies for lost production time 
when workers strike. 

Volkswagen AG stands as an example of 
how difficult it can be for a company to 
negotiate outside the traditional structure, 
Mr. von Vieregge said. 

The automaker has never been a member 
of any employers organization. Under an in- 
house contract covering all employees. VW 
agreed to an average 15 percent year-long 
wage increase beginning this November, 
compared with the 3 percent raise negotiated 
by the rest of the metal industry last April. 


German Output 
Rises, but Few 
See a Recovery 


Hewers 

BONN — Industrial production 
in the former Wat Gennany rose 
2.1 percent in August from July but 
was still 5.6 percent below year- 
earlier levels, die Economics Minis- 
try said Monday. 

Economists raid the rise did not 
mean s recovery in the economy was 
under way. They cautioned that the 
figure could be revised down, as the 
inly figure was — - to a fall of 0B 
percent from a rise of 1 percent. 

The strongest jump in August 
output came in the key capital- 
goods sector, which was up nearly 5 
percent from July. Production in the 
budding sector rose 3 percent while 
manufacturing increased 2 percent. 

“The figures show the decline in 
industrial output is at best bottom- 
ing out” said Thorsten Neufdd of 
Deutsche Bank Research in Frank- 
furt. "We would be very careful 
about predicting a recovery." 


Economists had expected the fig- 
ure to show a fall of about 1 percent 
from tbe original July report, but 
were nonetheless wary of reading 
too much into tbe Aagust number. 

"We are very cautious about be- 
lieving the figures, which are often 
unreliable. If they are right, they 
still only show a stabilization of the 
economy at a low level.” said Peter 
Retsch. economist at Commerz- 
bank in Frankfurt. 

Mr. Pietsch said be did not see 
the beginning of a recovery. 

Harald J&rg, economist at Drcsd- 
ner Bank, was more optimistic, 
pointing to improving industrial or- 
ders and a recent report by the 1FO 
economic research institute showing 
a pick-up in business confidence. 

"We are quite optimistic on the 
economy as a whole. These latest 


United Considers a Stake in Lufthansa 


CemptM by Our Staff From Dtspanber 

FRANKFURT — As Lufthansa 
and United Airlines signed a coop- 
eration agreement Monday, the 
American carrier said it might take 
a stake in the German one after its 
privatization. 

The accord, which will give 
Lufthansa greater access to the 
American market and allow United 
to expand in Europe, takes effect 
Jan. 10. It allows each airline to 
make reservations for its passen- 
gers on certain routes of tbe other. 

Stephen M. Wolf, chair man of 
United’s parent. UAL Corp., said 
at a news conference Monday that 
UAL may take a stake in Deutsche 
Lufthansa AG, the airline's parent 
company, after a majority of the 
German carrier is privatized. 

The German government, which 


owns 51.42 percent of Lufthansa, 
recently said it wanted to privatize 
tbe airline soon, perhaps by early 
1994. But Lufthansa’s supervisory 
board chairman. Wolfgang Roeller. 
said Monday that a partial privati- 
zation would be preferable to a full 
one. He did not elaborate. 

Under the accord. Lufthansa will 
be able to sell tickets to II cities in 
the U.S: five with connections 
through Chicago, five through 
Washington and one through San 
Francisco. It currently Hies to 12 
airports in the United States. 

United will be able to book pas- 
sengers on Lufthansa flights to a 
number of cities in Germany be- 
yond Frankfurt as well as to Vien- 
na. The German cities are Cologne, 
Dflsseldo/f. Hannover. Hamburg, 
Munich. Nuremburg and Stuttgart. 


The airlines also will share fre- million a year earlier. In 1992, the 
quent-flier programs and ground carrier had a loss of 5950 milli on, 
facilities. Lufthansa posted a pretax loss of 

“Both United and Lufthansa are 221 million DM for the first half of 
revTimiifffH io developing our rda- 1993 but has said it may break even 


Lufthansa posted a pretax loss of figures show at least a clear stabili- 


Investor’s Europe 


London 
FTSE 100 Index 

MO — - r- 


zation and maybe even tbe sun of 
an upward trend.” he said. 

Economists said they expected 
West Goman industrial* orders and 
unemployment' figures, due this 
week, to confirm the stagnation of 
the economy. 


Sweden Unveils 
Tax-Cut Plan to 
Boost Stocks 

Bloomberg Bosoms Sews 
STOCKHOLM — Sweden 
proposed on Monday a series 
of tax cuts for shareholders and 
companies. Tbe Finance Minis- 
try said the measures weir 
mined at encouraging invest- 
ments and enhancing the possi- 
bilities of equity financing 
Swedish company taxes, al- 
ready among the lowest in Eu- 
rope. would fall to 28 percent 
from 30 percent under tbe gov- 
ernment's plan. Capital gains 
tax on stock holdings would be 
halved, to 125 percent 
The government also pro- 
posed scrapping double tax- 
ation on company profits and 
dividends. Taxes would be con- 
fined to profits. The recipient, 
whether a company or inahid- 
ual would no longer be liable 
for dividend tax. 

The proposal would also re- 
duce the concession that allows 
companies to place pan of their 
income in nontaxed funds, and 
tbe maximum duration would 
be cut to five years. 
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Very briefly: 

• Avero Central Befaeer and InterpoGs NV. which had been negotiating j 
merger that would have created the second-largest Dutch insurer, said 
they were not going ahead because their distribution channels were 
incompatible and a merger would threaten the integrity of their boards. 

• The Monetary Committee of the European Community elected the 
British Treasury's top international negotiator. Nigel Wicks, as us new 
president, replacing Jean- Claude Trichct of France. 

• CCFA, the French automakers' trade group, said the French new -car 
market had shrunk 16.2 percent in September from a year earlier, to 
123,400 registrations. 

• MetaSgesdlschaft AG sold almost 4 percent of its Canadian unit Metafl 
Mining Corp. to Minorco SA. the holding company for the non-Afncan 
interests of the Anglo American- De Beers mining combine. 

• Italy's government approved tax credits at 1.619 trillion lire (SI.02 
billion) for the state holding company Lstituto per la Rkostradone 
IndiKtriale. known as 1RI. 

■ Denmark's gross domestic product fell 1.1 percent in the second quarter 
and the economy shrank at a 1 25 percent rate for the first half of the year. 

UlnMnherg, AFP. Kmghi-RuUer 


fum^hip into ihe benchmark against 
which all other such alliances will be 
be measured," Mr. Wolf said. 

The chairman of Deutsche Lufth- 
ansa, Jurgen Weber, said theagrce- 
ment was expected to improve 


1993 but has said it may break even 

^^of^S^^M 8 ITS EMERGE: Templeton Fund Favors the Far-Flung 


second quarter. 

The accord followed months of 
negotiations by ijrftlwiM with 
both United and American Air- 


Lufthansa’s profit by as much as 100 lines. Mr. Weber said the choice of 
mDion Deutsche mints ($605 mil- United had beeu influenced by tbe 


Contimed from Page 15 is invested in about 22 countries, republics of the old Sovic 
companies doing business m Chi- with its largest holdings in Brazil. The fund does not ini 
na, Hong Kong and Taiwan. Turkey, the Philippines, Greece, than 20 percent of its asi 
Eileen Sanders, an analyst who Hong Kong and Portugal country, however. Mr. 

follows emerging markets funds for Some analysts expressed surprise died investments in Tas 
Morn ingstarTnc. in Chicago, initiaDv about the purchases in Brazil as another key reas 
praises Mr. Mobius’s performance Turkey, but the move has paid off strong showing this year, 
and says, “He’s done an excellent with strong economic gains there "Our portfolio has bee 


n) a year after 1994. carrier’s network in Asia and the 

But Mr. Wolf .said the airlines Pacific 
would not share profits generated Under similar agreements con- 
bv the agreement ' duded recently, British Airways is 


by the agreement duded recently, British Airways is job with the closed-end fund.” 

"Proms are so abysmal there allied with USAir Group, Air But the open-end devdoping- 
timpl y aren’t any to share," be said. France with Continental Airlines markets fund garners the most at- 
United r epo r ted a net profit of and KLM Royal Dutch Airlines tendon. 

$22 miltinn for ibe second quarter with Northwest Airlines. Where does the expert place his 


republics of the old Soviet Union. 

The fund does not invest more 
than 20 percent of its assets in ore 
country, however. Mr. Mobius 


Some analysts expressed surprise died investments in last-growing 
initially about the purchases in Brazil as another key reason for his 


and says, "He’s done an excellent 


of this year, r eve r sin g a loss of S9I 


(AP. AFX. Bloomberg) 

3 


bets? Tbe Developing Markets fund key waterways and some of the new 


with strong economic gains there "Our portfolio has become very 
this year. Referring to Turkey as diverse, so we have more protection 
underrated. Mr. Mobius said tbe against big problems in any one 
country is industrialized and di- country.” be said. "You must di- 
verse with a rising standard of liv- versify — otherwise, you’d get had- 
ing and a strategic position near ly burned." 
key waterways and some of the new He continues to see value in 
- Mexico, with or without a formal 

trade agreement with the -United 


PRIVATIZE: France Sets What Analysts Consider toBe an Attractive Price for the Planned Sale of BNP Shares 

-- — ■ * — n — « haw hoop*! tiv> m+rv nn ih*> “Th«v nr* ihai im- Breaking with nraciices in RAT Industries PLC: and three percent in BNP, was made on be- tize businesses. He is also inieresi- 


Coutinoed from Page 15 

mond Alphand&y said he consid- 
ered 240 francs a share a “fan- 
price," that reflected the hank’s mid- 
range outlook for earnings. He said 
the market's expectation was erro- 
neously based on tbe price of BNP’s 
non vo ting certificate of investment, 
which he said had been pushed up 
by speculators in recent months. 

Trading in the certificate was sus- 
pended last Thursday at 277 francs. 


"We have based the {nice on the “There are uncertainties that im- Breaking with practices in BAT Industries PLC; and three 

intrinac value of tbe company,” he plied it would be dangerous to pri- Fiance's first privatization pro- pension funds erf General Electric 
said. “We don’t want French mves- vatize at too high a price," the gram, in 1986-1988, the govern- Co. of tbe United Stales, 
tors to discover down the line that source said. Tbe danger, be said, is menl is permitting six foreign in- Dresdner’s stake of 1.8 imllioo 
we sold them this stock at too high that once burned, investors would vestors io participate in BNP’s 16- dares, or 1 percen t, was expected to 
a prices” stay dear of future capital-raising member care shareholding group, rise after the privatization, as the 

A source at Lazard Fibres & Ca» exercises by BNP as well as future which wfll own 30 percent of the two banks have formed an alliance 
which ndvifted the Treasury in vahi- nrivatizations. bank’s capital. that could lead to esta bl ish m ent of a 


wind) advised tbe Treasury in vahi- privatizations. bank’s capital. that could lead io esta bl ish m ent of a 

ing BNP, said tbe price chosen by “Investors in stocks have long They indude Dresdner Bant the European retail banking network as 
the government reflected uncertain- memories,” he said. “If you play on Kuwait In v e stment Authority; the well asjoint ventures in intonation- 
ties about the banlds recovery and of their exritemcm and fod them, six Kuwait Soda! Security fund; Roche a] cor porate banking. BNP is taking 
how the movement of interest rales months latex when you come back Finance SA, a unit of phannareuti- a 10 percent stake in Dresdner. 

, ■ mm .1 , . ■ , ,1 iL— Ml 1 " ... T _ T 1 RAT’c mwcfimml nf iKftnl O < 


would affect the bank’s outlook. to them they will remember.’ 


cals concern Hoffmann-La Roche; BATs investment, of about Oi 


percent in BNP, was made on be- 
half of its Eagle Star and Allied 
Dunbar insurance units as well as 
its pension fund. The investment 
also has a strategic purpose. The 
tobacco conglomerate is anxious to 
buy Sdta, the French state-owned 
tobacco company that figures in 
the government’s long-range priva- 
tization plans. 

General Electric Investment 
Corp., a GE unit, is taking a 0.75 
percent stake. 


ed in the small but still volatile 
developing markets in Eastern Eu- 
rope, especially in some countries 
such as Latvia. 

Breaking away from the pack 
does not raze him. Although few 
fund managers are investing in Af- 
rica, Mr. Mobius said he was look- 
ing at Zimbabwe and Nigeria pre- 
cisely because international 
investors have not yet discovered 
the equity markets there. 


Czech Republic 
And Slovakia 
Sign EC Pacts 

Bloomberg Business News 

LUXEMBOURG — The 
EC announced Monday that 
its foreign ministers had 
signed trade and cooperation 
agreement with the Czech Re- 
public and Slovakia. 

Jacques Delors. tbe EC 
Commission presidenUaid it 
was up to the parliaments of 
the two countries of the former 
Czechoslovakia to decide 
when the agreements would go 
into force: He said tbe EC 
hoped they would take effect 
immediately. 

The agreements reduce du- 
ties and tariffs for a range of 
products and are expected to 
boost trade between the two 
countries and the Community. 

Foreign Minister Willy 
Claes of Belgium said the 
agreements were the first step 
toward full membership in the 
EC for the two countries. 
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NASDAQ 

Monday's Prices 

.NASDAQ prices as or 4 p.m. New YorK time, 
inis ns compiled &y the AP. consists of the 1.000 
most traded securities In terms of dollar value, tt la 
updated twice a year. 
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Master reading and language 

skills 
with 
thelHT 



IN THE NEWS will help those 
perfecting their English to become 
independent and efficient readers. 
Through compelling news and feature 
stories, essays and editorials, you will not 
only explore thought-provoking 
contemporary issues, but also investigate 
intriguing questions. 

Related activities and exercises, 
developed by the editors of the NTC 
Publishing Group, one of the leading 
American educational publishers, provide 
a complete framework for improving 
reading and language skills. 

The IN THE NEWS package, in a 
vinyl storage case, consists of: 

The Manual (160 pages) with 
articles grouped into thematic 
sections: News, Opinion, Business, 


and Environment, Sports. 
Every article is followed by exercises to 
help readers better understand its main 
points, vocabulary and idioms. Each 
section includes a "Focus on the 
Newspaper" unit designed to familiarize 
readers with the characteristics of 
journalistic writing and enable them to 
analyze the content and viewpoint of 
newspaper articles. 

Three audio cassettes with readings 
of selected articles from the manual, 
to help users improve comprehension 


as they explore challenging articles. 

IN THE NEWS is an excellent 
tool for improving your English - and 
is a perfect gift for colleagues, friends 
or family members who are studying 
English as a foreign language. 

Order your copies today! 


Education. Arts and Leisure, Science 

..... .Herali>3feSribunc^ 

Return your order to: International Herald Tribune, Book Division, 

181 Avenue Charies-de-Gaufle, 92521 Neuiily Cedex, France. Or fax to: (33-1) 46 37 06 51 


Please send me copies of IN THE NEWS at 265 French 

francs ($44.95) each, plus postaee per copy: France 


28 francs; rest of Europe 4B francs; North America, Africa, 
Middle East 60 francs; Asia and rest of world 90 francs. 
Please allow up to 3 weeks for delivery. 

Name. 

mNKkkiuiv 

Address 


5-10-93 

Payment is by crecfit card only. Please charge to nty credt card: 
□Access OArnex □ Diners □Eurocard □MasterCard CMsa 


Card No. 


Exp. date. 


Signature 


City/Code/Country , 


Company EEC VAT D No. . 


Insurrection in Moscow 
Violence in the Middle East 
No accord in sight on Bosnia 
ECUS GATT negotiations 
China’s troubled economy 

... news which affects our world. 
Shouldn’t you be following it daily in the IHT? 


# • 
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Subscribe 
and save up to 

off the cover price 

CALL US TOLL-FREE IN AUSTRIA: 0660 8155 
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Turn to Baer Drive to get you there. 

In today’s topsy-turvy markets, international investors naturally turn to 
asset managers who offer uncommon experience and flexibility combined 
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Japan Looks at a Revolutionary Idea 


; By Andrew Pollack 

Xew York Times Serna? 

TOKYO — In Japanese festivals, dozens of people 
together hoist a heavy portable shrine known as a 
‘irukoshi and chant as they carry it through the streets. 
f Because it Ls impossible to tell who is actually doing 
-the lifting, it is only natural that some shrine-carriers 
'relax, shirting more or the weight onto others. 

Japanese companies, too, have what is known as 
“mikpshi management." People work as a group, and 
the achievers often cany the laggards along. Salary 
depends much more on how long one has worked for 
the company than on how much one contributes to it 

Now. however. Japanese companies are departing 
from the seniority-based system and introducing merit 
pay. in which those who perform best are paid more and 
promoted sooner than other workers. The idea is to 
reduce costs and to promote accountability — though 
the wav the idea is applied in the Japanese context so far 
semis to be raising costs rather than lowering them. 

The concept is a drastic change for corporate Japan, 
where job responsibilities are usually defined vaguely 


and management is by consensus. Now, managers at 
companies such as Honda Motor Co„ Fujitsu Ltd. and 
Fujisawa Pharmaceutical Co. are having to write spe- 

able for how well they meet them. 

At Honda, merit pay now affects 4,500 manages, 
about 10 percent of the carmaker’s Japanese work face. 
Starting in December 1992, bonuses, which can account 
for 40 percent of annual salary, were linked to perfor- 
mance. with the difference between the best and the 
worst performers being about 1 million yen ($9,400). 

"Japanese employees have never ban faced with 
their own performance in such a direct way." said 
Shigera Tanaka, general manager for Japan of Hay 
Management Consultants, a Washington- based firm 
that develops corporate compensation plans. 

Merit pay is only one of the changes sweeping Japan 
as a result of a severe economic slump. Whife Japanese 
companies are known for factory-floor efficiency, they 
are realizing their white-collar work forces are ttw big 
and inefficient 

The annual raise, also something of a tradition, is 
under attack as wdL Some executives are saying 


unions should accept a wage reduction when contracts 
are negotiated next spring. 

Japan's most famous labor institution, lifetime em- 
ployment, is also fraying. Companies are finding it 
hard to continue to keep “window-sitters,” people 
who are riven no useful work to do but collect a salary 
anyway. More people are being asked to retire early, 
and some analysts think that if the current slump 
continues, large companies will announce sweeping, 
layoffs, as in the United States. 

' “These unique Japanese systems woe a pins during 
the era of high economic growth,” said Toni Katsur- 
ada. head or personnel for Fujitsu, Japan's largest 
computer company. “But now we are going into an era 
where we can’t expect growth anymore.” 

If merit pay catches on, some executives say, it 
could allow companies to better use tbeir high achiev- 
ers, who now have to wait behind older but less 
capable people for promotions and raises. 

Still, traditions in Japan die hard, and the move- 
ment toward merit pay is gradual. There are those who 
warn that merit pay could rain group harmony or 
cause an increase in “shot-term thinking " — some- 


thing that Japanese executives have long criticized 
American companies for — as managers shift their 
attention from long-term plans to next year’s targets. 
There has also oeen some resistance from older 

workera. who say they put up with lower salaries when 

they were young and expect their payoff now. In 
addition, unions have expressed concern about the 
fairness of the evaluations. 

“We think salaries have to be at a level to support 


.. . 



: labor policy bureau of the Japanese 
Confederation. 

So far, however, it has been difficult fa companies 
to actually cut salaries, since this would be a crushing 
blow to an employee. The result has been that for 
companies introducing merit pay. labor costs actually 
go up, not down, because they pay more to good 
performers without penalizing bad ones. 

“It is a Japanese characteristic that people do not 
tell others that they have low ability," Mr. Katsurada 
of Fujitsu said. Toe tendency is that everyone should 
be at the center of the scale.” 


China Enters the Dragon Market 

Issue Is likely to Stimulate Regional Bond Trading 


By Kevin Murphy 

ItiicnuU'jnal Herald Tribune 

HONG KONG — A decision by China’s 
Finance Ministry to issue its first dragon bond 
will provide a boost to (he region's fledgling 
fixed-income market, analysts said Monday. 

Bui with the new bond's size and other 
details yet to be decided, traders are wonder- 
ing if its side price to securities houses will be 
relatively high, exploiting the need these 
firms may feel to cuny favor with China. The 
country Ls seen os destined to come to the 
market repeatedly in the future. 

Dragon bonds are sold and listed in Asia, 
outside of Japan, in a currency other than the 
issuer's. 

“It's the first chance for many of the new 
player! in the market who've come here be- 
cause of China to show their commitment." 
said one broker who has no connection with 
the issue. “I think people in Hong Kong will 
find it quite difficult to (urn it down.” 

China has not announced Lhe issue, but 
Lehman Brothers Asia Ltd. said Sunday that 
it would be introducing the Finance Ministry 
to investors in Seoul. Singapore, Kuala Lum- 
pur. Bangkok and Hong Kong. 

Dragon bonds were pioneered by the Asian 
Development Bank, the regional develop- 


ment institution saw in its own needs to raise 
money an opportunity to spur the develop- 
ment of capital markets for Asian borrowers 
in their own time zones. 

Since the 1991 debut of tbe bonds, most is- 
suers have been supranational entities a high- 
ly rated Western companies eager to broaden 
their funding bases in an area where trade 
surpluses are creating a vast pool of capital. 

China successfully launched a 30 billion 
yen, five-year Euroyen bond in early Septan-, 
ber. marking the first time it had lapped the 
Eurobond market since 1987. But its appear- 
ance in the dragon market delivers a two- 
pronged test It will be the first sovereign 
Borrower and one of the lowest-rated issuers 
to tap the market for funds. The Ministry of 
Finance enjoys a single- A rating, a middle- 
investment-grade level. 

Will the market bear it? 

“It should do weU. It will be tbe first time we 
see something with a decent yield in the dragon 

bond market” said a trader at a large U.S. 
securities firm in Hong Kong, who like many 
here was reluctant to be identified when speak- 
ing about China business. “Chinese banks mil 
definitely support it and there is strong de- 
mand everywhere for Chinese paper.” 

“If it is priced at 3bout 75 basis points 
[over a comparable U.S. Treasury security] it 


will do fine, but if they try to squeeze us, it 
won’t go over too well,” the trader said. 

With China’s budget deficit mounting and 
nearly every sector of its infrastructure 
starved for expansion funds, the country’s 
capital needs have been a magnet to interna- 
tional securities firms, which have built a 
large and expensive presence in Hong Kong. 

A successful issue by China's Finance Min- 
istry could entice other sovereign issuers into 
the market, a development analysts and trad- 
eis say the dragon-bond market needs to 
achieve critical maw. 

miquidhy in Asian debt markets, tbe drag- 
on-bond market in particular, have impeded 
their growth. The problem is that buyers tend 
to hold the bonds to maturity, not trade them. 

“I think the p ricing an some of these issues 
is notjustified given tbeir illiquidity.” said 
Paul Giles, executive vice president for pri- 
vate banking in Hong Kong for Creditanstalt 
of Austria. 

I get offered illiquid bonds at 15 basis 
ints over U.S. Treasury and I have to say, 
d rather not,"' Mr. Giles said. A yield 
spread as narrow as that means the bond's 
price, which has an inverse relationship to its 
yield, will be nearly as high as that of a 
comparable U.S. Treasury security, making 
profitable resale of the bond difficult. 
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Japan Auto Official 
Rejects Trade Goals 
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The .issodated Press 

TOKYO — A top auto executive 
on Monday rejected a call by tbe 
United States for Japan to set tar- 
gets for purchases of American cars 
and parts and U.S. automakers 
n reg flri to do their marketing home- 
work to break into Japan. 

■ Trade targets such as those sought, 
by Washington are “meaningless" 
and “unacceptable,” said Yu taka 
Kiime, chairman of the Japan Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers Association. 

“The United States is seeking a 
solution to tbe macroeconomic 
problem of the trade imbalance at 
the microeconomic level,” be said. 

Autos and auto parts are among 
the areas of trade covered by a 
U5.-Japanese pact reached in July 
on a framewone of economic rela- 
tions between the two countries. 

But Japan has resisted U.S. de- 
mands it set numerical targets for 
reducing its 350 billion annual sur- 
plus in trade with the United States. 
About three-fourths of that surplus 
occurs in trade in autos and parts. 

Mr. Kume, who is also chairman 
of Nissan Motor Co.. Japan's sec- 
ond-largest automaker, rejected 




claims that the Japanese auto mar- 
ket was not folly open. 

He urged American automakers 
to concentrate on assessing the mar- 
ket and producing cars that Japa- 
nese consumers will want to buy. 

“We can’t help feeling that they 
don’t have an appropriate car for 
this market,* he said. “I would like 
them to calmly and objectively ana- 
lyze the market situation.” 

He said that none of the Big 
Three American automakers of- 
fered a model in tbe best-setting 
sector of the Japanese auto market: 
cars gelling for less than 3 milli on 
yen ($28,200} with engines smaller 
than 2,000 cubic centimeters. With 
gayding costing almost $5 a gallon 
($1.30 a liter), Japanese drivers 
place a premium on fuel efficiency. 

Ford Motor Co. and General Mo- 
tors Corp. would not comment on 
Mr. Kume's remarks, but Osamu 
N again, a spokesman for Chrysler 
Japan Sales Ltd, said beagreed with 
the thrust of Mr. Kume's argument 

“If American manufacturers 
really want to get into tbe Japanese 
market, they should do the proper 
marketing/ he said. 


Very briefly: 

• Taiwan’s annual growth is expected to slow to an average or 6 perrem 

MdbiB in 1997. tbe government’s Bureau of statistics 
of 8.9 percent in rhe prevous five years.. 

• South Korea’s growth this vear is expected to be at a 12-year low of 15 
percent to 4.5 percent despite government efforts to stimulate tfeft 
economy, tbe official Korea Development Institute said. 

• China plans to recruit a record 140.000 foreigners wM two 
years to hdo modernize business administration, basic industries and 
other sectors and will open its nonfetTOus-metaJ mines to foragr i i»mpa- 
nies to meet growing demand, according to reports in the China Daily, 

• Qor-A&aS Chemical Co. China's biggest maker of roiwtic soda and 

polyvinyl chloride, will apply to issue American depository receipts in 
New York. . 

• Japanes e companies plan to reduce capital spending in the current 
financial year by 2.3 percent, tbe Industrial Bank of Japan said. The 3.678 
companies surveyed in early August also forecast a4.3 percent cut m 
investment spending fra the year starting in April 1994. 

• Formosa Airlines is to sign an accord with Saab Aircraft International of 
Sweden for an Asia-Pacific supply center dial could be used for servicing 
planes from China, the Taipei-based carrier said. 

• South Korea’s trade swung back into surplus in September for the first 
time in nine months, the government said, helped by the strong yen ^ 
making competing Japanese products more expensive. 

• The Ptafippines hopes to raise 20 billion to 25 billion pesos (5690 million 

to $862 million) in the next five years by selling parts of major military- 
bases, an official said. RfUKn A FP 4P Bhamhag 


Leaks in Hanoi Embargo 

Others Profit From Sales of U.S. Goods 


By Philip Shenon 

New York Times Service 

. HANOI — Wandering the. narrow streets of . what 
was the enemy capital in the Vietnam War, American 
visitors to Hanoi can find themselves wondering, what 
American trade embargo? 

V ietnam Airlines flies many of them here on its 
shiny new Boeing jets. The city’s electronics stores 
carry IBM and Apple computers. Those familiar yel- 
low boxes of Kodak film are on sale in plenty of photo 
shops and for Hanoi teen-agers. Coca-Cola is the soft 
drink of choice. 

Not far from Ho Chi Minh’s hulking gray marble 
mausoleum, video shops are promising the Inst pirat- 
ed copies of “Jurassic Park” some time this fall 

To a degree that the U.S. government seems unwill- 
ing to admit, tbe 18-year-old American trade embargo 
on Vietnam is crumbling. 

After generations of Communist central planning, 
the Hanoi government is opening its economy to tbe 
worid. And the technology that Washington had fought 
for so long to keep out of Vietnamese hands is getting 
here, usually through third -country middlemen who 
profit from the sale of technology that Americans 
pioneered but cannot sett in Vietnam themselves. 

American business executives eager to profit from 
one of the developing world's most promising markets 
insist that they, not the Vietnamese, are now the chief 
victims of the embargo 

Many Vietnamese agree. After years of accusing 
Washington of using the embargo to force this nation 
into submissioii. Vietnamese officials acknowledge 
that they are now getting most of the technology ami 
foreign investment that they can use, at least for today. 

“Americans are losing a market of 72 million people 
that we don't need to lose,” said James Rockwell, an 
American business consultant based in Hanci. “Capital- 
ism has run amok here and the Vietnamese have decided 
to put together an economy with or without us.” 

Mr. Rockwell is helping Chrysler Corp. prepare to 
open car plants in Vietnam when the embargo is lifted. 
But there is no guarantee that President Bui Clinton 
will lift tbe embargo any time soon. 

* Meantime, Japanese automakers, unencumbered by 
the embargo ana eager for a new beachhead in South- 
east Asia, are opening their first Vietnamese factories. 

Tbe complaints of American businesses ring ho&ow 
to the families of some of tbe mem than 2,000 Ameri- 
cans listed as missing in action from the Vietnam War. 

Tbeir (ate is* the issue that continues to divide 
Washington and Hand. 

The American embargo was imposed when the 
Communist forces of North Viet nam overran the 
South in 1975. For more than a rierqu fo, the sanctions 
were undeniably effective in punis hing Vietnam. Its 
economy stagnated, both because of die embargo and 
because of inept government policies, and Vietnam 
remains one of the world's poorest nations. 

But Vietnam’s fortunes began to improve in the late 
1980s, when its leaders accepted free markets under a 
policy known as doi moi, or renovation. 

At tbe same time, Vietnam moved to placate Wash- 


ington. It pulled its troops out of Cambodia and, most 
important, expanded its cooperation in trying to de- 
termine the fate of Americans missing from the war. 

Shortly before heleft office. President George Bush 
allowed American companies to open representative 
offices in Vietnam. 

In Jnly. Mr. Clinton decided to lift the American 
veto that had blocked billions of dollars in loans to 
Vietnam by the World Bank, the International Mone- 
tary Fund and other international organization! 
Those loans are expected to permit the Vietnamese to 
begin to rebuild their road network and power plants, 
and to create a modem telecommunications system. 

When tbe embargo came up for renewal in Septem- 
ber, Mr. Clinton decided to allow American business- 


f Americans are losing a t 

market of 72 million people 
that we don’t need to lose.’ 

James Rockwell, an American business 
consultant based in Hanoi. 

es to bid on projects financed by the World Bank and 
the International Monetary Fund. 

- But be kept in place what for most -American 
businesses is the heart of the embargo. With few 
exceptions, American companies cannot manufacture 
or sell their goods in Vietnam, even as their competi- 
tors from Japan and elsewhere in Asia move quicuy to ‘j 
sew up the Vietnamese market. -V i - 

More than 500 international investment projects. .• 
wrath more than $5 billion, have been approved by the ■ 
Vietnamese government. Only about $55 million old } 
that directly involves Ame rican companies. ■ 

So far only three large U.S. corporations have sent . - •' 
representatives to live in Vietnam — International 
Business Machines Corp. General Electric Co. and ■: 
Pnce Waterhouse & Co. 

IBM’s Hanoi representative. Wi lliam Howell, who ■*- 
has lived in a Hanoi hotel room for five months, 
cannot hide his frustration at having to turn down so 
many inquiries from customers who are eager to buy > a 
his computers. 

“It’s very frustrating to look at a big market that we * 
can t sell to, said Mr. Howell, who figures that IBM S ■ 
rouid reap $50 million in annual sales in Vietnam by -’ 
tbeend °f the decade if the embargo is lifted. 

That ts not to say that the company's computers are . 
nra for sale in Vietnam. IBM personal computers, as 
well as computers made by American competitors, are * 
sold openly m Hanoi and Ho Chi Mirth City. I 

“““I* 1 problem. It cannot sell its jets •>- . 

50 * e Pi™ must instead be •: 
** a , n ? n ‘American company. 
nftS. » Vietnam a vast range , 

E“ d consuraer goods, from Evereadv V 
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Nintendo Dims 

Profit Picture 

Agertat Fmncv-Pnsse 

TOKYO — Nintendo Ca. 
ihe video-game giant, on Mon- 
day dashed its forecast for 
consolidated pretax earnings 
for the year to March 31 by 
almost one third, to 121 billion 
yen ($ 1.2 billion). 

The revision, down sharply 
from an earlier projection of 
173^ billion yen. reflects the 
yen’s advance against the dol- 
lar, the company said. 

Nintendo also cut its consoli* 
dated sales forecast to 550 bil- 
“9R y® 0 - posted profit of 166 
oilhon yen on sales of 635 bB- 
l«m yen in 1992-93. 
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Beijing Moves to Raise Tax Revenue 


Root re 

BEIJING — China’s central gov- 
ernment plan* far-reaching rhtmge* 
in t&x&tioa incut its soaring budget 
defirii and equalize tax rates among 
provinces, companies and individ- 
uals, econormas said Monday, 

A Finance Mnusoy official idd 
a Japanese delegation late last 
month that the changes, to be im- 
pkmoaledJau. 1, aim to doable the 
share of overall tax revenue re- 
ceived by Beijing. 


He said there would be a unified 
income lax rale for Chinese and 
foragnos and a unified company 
tax rate of 33 percent. These also 
will be a unified value-added tax, a 
consumption tax on 20 hems indud- 

ritianess tMOTMTvk*^»ries. 

Trials of the new system began 
last year in eight provinces and 
must swiftly be expanded nation- 
wide. the official said. 

“The introduction of tins system 
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cannot wait one minute longer, n 
foreign economists quoted him as 
saying. 

But provinces that stand to lose 
out art resisting the changes. 

minister and head of Ihc central 
bant, has had “difficult” discus- 
sons about the changes with flour- 
ishing Guangdong ptwinix. the of- 
ficial said. 

It is provinces like Guangdong, 


12 Month 

HMiLPwapdt 


which is home 10 three Special Eco- 
nomic Zones, that stand to lose 
most if the reforms are implement- 
ed. Thev pay a lower proportion of 
revenue’ to Bdjing than others, such 
as Jiangsu and Shandong. 

Guangdong's prosperity has 
surged under central emerameni 
policies allowing it to lure foreign 
capital with tax breaks and other 
incentives, while Shandong and 
other northern provinces are home 
to unprofitable state industries. 
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C unningham Breaks Leg 
But Eagles Stay Unbeaten 

By Leonard Shapiro 

H'cuAingMM Pott Sentce 


EAST RUTHERFORD. New 
Jersey — The Philadelphia Eagles, 
having lost quarterback Randall 
Cunningham for at least eight to 10 
weeks with a broken leg. found 
enough heart to rally from a 21- 
point deficit and overtake the New 
York Jets. 35-30, hi a game turned 
topsy-turvy by comerback Eric Al- 
len's dazzling 94-yard interception 
return. 

Cunningham, off to a grand start 
this season, had the fibula in his left 
leg fractured just above the ankle 
when be was tackled while scram- 
bling to pass Sunday. He was sand- 
wiched by defensive linemen Scott 
Mersercau and Marvin Washing- 
ton. and the full weight of their 560 
jxnrads (254 kilograms) landed on 

“It felt like my leg broke in half." 
Cunningham said. 

"When it first happened. T 
thought maybe it's time to retire. 
It’s not worth it because lire game is 
so dangerous. I started thinking 
about retiring. After Eric Allen's 
interception and touchdown. 1 
changed ray mind very quickly." 

After Allen scored to give the 
Eagles a 35-30 lead with 8:43 left, 

he saw Cunningham standing on 
crutches in the tunnel behind the 
end zone and ran toward him* 
handing him the footbaD and tell- 
ing him. "Hus one's for you baby." 

It also was a return for the ages, 
aided by a crunching block by fel- 
low comerback Ben Smith that al- 
lowed Allen logo the final 25 yanis 
untouched. The second-longest in- 
terception return in team history 
and more late heroics by the de- 
fense put Lhe Eagles at 4-0 and atop 
the National Football Conference 
East Division. 

Still, despite their giddy smiles in 
the locker room, the Eagles faced 


grim circumstances when they re- 
turned to work Monday. In addi- 
tion to Cunningham, who will like- 
ly need surgery after getting a 
second opinion Monday, the Eagles 
also lost r red Barnett, their leading 
receiver, and Jeff Sydner, their most 
inspirational special-teamen 
Barnett had the anterior cruciate 
ligament tom in his right knee and 
will need reconstructive surgery 
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that will keep him out at least three 
months. Sydner ruptured a patellar 
tendon in his right knee, will also 
need surgery and will not return 
this year. 

Yet. the Eagles joined the New 
Orleans Saints as the NFL’s only 
unbeaten teams. They won desire 
trailing by 21-0 early and by 30-28 
late after a controversial safety. 
They won despite the Jets’ 417 
yards of offense and Boomer Ep- 
son's four touchdown passes. And 
they won despite using a rusty 
back-up quarterback. Bubby Blis- 
ter, who hardly ever practices with 
the first unit. 

But he completed 1 1 of 16 passes 
for 108 yards and two touchdowns 
after the offensive coordinator, 
Zeke Bratkowskl simplified the of- 
fense as much os possible. 

The finishing touch came from 
linebacker Byron Evans, who 
stopped a scrambling Esiason short 
of a first down on fourth and nine. 

■ In other games. The Associated 
Press reported: 

Cunningham wasn't the only 
quarterback to be hurt Sunday. 

Joe Montana of Kansas Gty was 
knocked out of the Chiefs- Raiders 
game in tire second quarter when he 
was hit by Aaron Wallace while run- 
ning out of bounds. Montana bas an 
injured hams tring and his status for 


next week is not yet certain. The 
Chiefs beat the Raiders, 24-9. 

Rick Mirer of the Seattle Sea- 
hawks had to leave the game 
against San Diego with a sprained 
ankle, although he was able to re- 
turn, and Steve Young of San Fran- 
cisco came back to engineer a game- 
clinching drive after suffering a 
conclusion against Minnesota. 

Saints 37, Ramos 6: Los Angeles, 
playing at home, kept it close for 
three quart ere. but New Orleans 
scored 20 points in the fourth to 
improve to 5-0. 

With the Rams, trailing by 10 
but in possession of the ball at the 
Saints' 35, Rickey Jackson sacked 
Jim Everett to force a fumble and 
Wayne Martin recovered. The 
Saints scored on a 30-yard TD pass 
to Patrick Newman to extend the 
lead to 23-6; Tyrone Hughes then 
returned a punt 74 yards for a TD 
and Derrick Ned scored on a 35- 
yard run. 

Seahawks31, Chargers 14: Mirer 
had to leave the game in Seattle for 
the final 21 seconds of the opening 
half but replacement Dan 
McGwire threw his first NFL TD 
pass, to Brian Blades with 10 sec- 
onds. left for a 17-7 lead. 

Blades had 10 catches for 132 
yards, and Mirer was 25-of-40 for 
282 yards. 

Gets 38, Vikings 19: In San 
Francisco. Young, made woozy by 
four sacks and three roughness 
penalties, said, “It seemed like ev- 
ery play it was another shot to the 
head." 

With the 49ere ahead by only 24- 
19 with 11:34 left, Dexter Carter 
returned a punt 22 yards and 
Young led the Miners on a 56-yard, 
seven-play drive. Carter added a 
72-yard punt return with 4:46 left 
to wrap up the victory against the 
Vikings. 

Bills 17, Giants 14: Tim Kelly 



Bob Dmxh/Thc Auocased ftce 


Randall C unningham' s leg snapped as the Jets’ Sratt Mersereau, left, and Marvin Washington fell on 
him. The Ea^es also lost Fred Barnett, their leafing receiver, who tore a ligament in his right knee. 


threw an eight-yard touchdown 
pass to Pete Metzelaars with 2:27 
left to put Buffalo ahead, and 
Bruce Smith ensured victory by 
sacking Phil S imms on fourth down 
as visiting New York moved down- 
field in the last two minutes. 

The Giants had Tour turnovers, 
twice as many as Buffalo. 


Broncos 35, Cohs 13: John El- 
way threw two touchdown passes 
in Denver, staking his team to an 
early 28-0 lead to end Indianapolis’ 
four-game road winning streak. 

The Colts closed to 28-13. but 
the Broncos used a trick play late in 
the third quarter — wide receiver 
Arthur Marshall's 30-yard TD pass 


to fellow receiver Derek Russell — 
to wrap it up. 

Buccaneers 27, lions 10: Tampa 
Bay. playing at home, scored as 
many points as it had all season 
and Reggie Cobb, with 113, rushed 
for more yards against Detroit than 
his team had accumula ted previ- 
ously. 



Endeavour, Tokio Battle for W 

7 . . r.r , nt Dalton 5 New i 


Endeavour ana we 
Dickson, continued — . — 

’Round the World yacht race. of the race fleet, tracked by the 

Both followed were sailing to^e wes GMT. They were bracing . 
Spanish entrant GaJiaa 93 Pes<anwa approached equatorial 

ihemSe for a stint of sprint saikng y 

waters, with the north<a }S*^ Xdf iSS'Se race only SunS after. 


Sweden’s Forsberg Signs NHL Deal 

, . T-n. r>..— CnrcWfi nf Sweden, one of Europe s I 



20. has added a clause to delay his professional debut' 
him to take part in the Ldlehammer Winter, 

3 i ncreased his off-ice rehabilitationprogram'; 

following back surgery but his return to the lineup remans weervuo , ‘ 1 
Pittsburgh Penguins said. The season begins Tuesday night. (APy 

Tracy Wins Indy Car Season Finale . 

MfVsJTFRFY California (Reuters) — Paul Tracy of Canada, driving a 

wke andthen retired in the final race of the Indy Car World Senes, ^ 
Tracy who took the lead at the first corner Sunday, won his fifth race. 

>f tfaeroasoa after fighting off a strong challenge from his Penske . 
ruminate, veteran Brazilian Emerson Fittipaldi. _ . - 

Fittipaldi, who spun off the track with five laps left, recovered 1 to finish 
econdahead of Dutchman Ark Luyendyk in a Ganassi Lob-Ford. jj 

Inman Wins 5-Man U.S. Golf Playoff 

PINE MOUNTAIN, Georgia (Reuters) — John Inman ^irdted Ac 
irsi two extra holes to win the Southern Open in a five-wav playoff for. , 
nlv his second PGA Tour victoiy. . . . - 

iroach shot landed in the fringe and lacked sharply right to within 


Inman then aot his fust victory in six years by making birdieat the next 


For the Record 


Steffi Graf underwent surgery to remove bone splinters from her right . 
foot and her doctor said she will need three weeks to recover. 


[ need three weeks to recover. 
Major league owners voted, 28-0, to approve the SI 73 m 
h* Rnirimnt* Orioles to a firouo headed by An Maos. 


irove the $173 million sale of ■ .* 
tApy v 


1 

II 


New Allegations 
Of Bribery Made 
Against Tapie 

Agatce Fnuice-Preste 

PARIS — Bernard Tapie. the 
owner of the Olympique Marseille 
soccer team, has had new allega- 
tions of bribery made against him, 
legal sources said Monday. 

Jean-Jacques Eyddie, the former 
Marseille player who has said be 
acted as middle man in offering 
bribes to Valenciennes players, mi 
Friday told the investigating judge 
in that case that Tapie nad offered 
him a new contract if he changed 
his testimony, the sources said. 

According to die sources. Eyde- 
lie said he met Tapie met at the 
latter's home in Paris on Sept. 17 
and was offered a new three-year 
contract. 

Tapie's lawyer in Valenciennes. 
Francis Debacker, said there hod 
been a meeting, at the initiative of 
Eydelie's agent. Debacker said 
that, during the meeting, Eydelie 
was told that promises made by 
Tapie would be respected if legal 
ana soccer authorities allowed. 

Debacker said that “any other 
report or rumor is just imagination 
or lies,” 
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Sunday’s Urte Scores 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 
The Associated Press 
Milwaukee MB KM IBS MB 03—6 » 1 
Boston MB IM OH 0M 00—3 5 I 

rw minast 

E Hired. Kiefer (9, Orosco (TO). ignastok 
mi. Navoa mi. Maldonado mj and Loma- 
kin, NUsson (14) ; Darwin, Bankhead (01, Har- 
ris (9), Bailey (lOl.Quantnil (13). Taylor (14), 
Dopson (14) and Pena. W-MoMonada. 2-2. 
L— Qucaifrlll. 6-11 

Detroll on one too-4 s t 

New York Ml OM NM 4 0 

Weils. Bolton (B> and Kretdw; Jean, wick- 
man (7), Assenmadwr (7). BMunaz (0) and 
Stanley, w — BJVUmoz. M. L — Bolton. 6-4. 
Ctdcoao 130 Ml 000-4 II 0 

Cleveland on M0 mb-s < i 

Bern. Belcher (0), DeLeon C9) and Karko- 
viat LOVaf Here (7); Nosy. Mlladd (4], Chris- 
topher (51. DIPata (7).Slacumb (9) and Ortiz. 
W — Bert, tS-S. L— Naov. 24. 

Toronto ON H2 MO-11 11 • 

Baltimore 202 OM Hi —t 7 2 

Brow, Flener (7), Timlin (9) and Borders; 
McDonald. ODonoghue (2). Owls) (4), Cook 

(7) , Frohwfrth (9) and Halles. W— Brew, 1-1. 
McDonald, 13-U. HRs — Toronto. Carter 2 

(33). Baltimore, Halles (29). 

Seattle OM ese we — j t 1 

Minnesota 003 IM 30*— 7 9 1 

Leary. Kino (7) and Valle; Tapani. Carian 

(8) . Aguilera (*») and Harper. W— Tapani 12- 
15. L — Leary, imp. H Rs -Ml i e n j u t u , Puckett 
122). Hrbefc 2 OS). McCarty 

Kansas aty OM 0M #23— I 7 9 

Tens BN Ml #00—1 4 • 

Appier. Montgomery (9) and Marne; 

Drayer.Hanke (9) and Rodriguez. W— Appier. 
IM. L — Dreyer, 3-1 L — Montgomery 1451. 
HRs— Kansas City. Gaettl (14). Gam 110). 
California IBS IN 001—7 II I 

Oakland 340 mb MB— > io • 

Langston, Grahe (8) and Turner; win and 
Mercedes. W— Langston, 16-11. L—wnt 14-11 
Sv— Grahe (11). H R— California, Snow (16). 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Colorado 8M Oil N0-3 6 0 

Atlanta 002 2M 10X-5 12 8 

tried. Murtaz (4). Ruffin (5), Wayne (7). 
Blair (71, Painter (8) and Sheafter; Gknrinn, 
Bodroslan (7). McMJdiae! (I) and BerrvtillL 
W— Gtavtne. 224. L— tried. 54. Siv—McMl- 
cfnel (19). HRs— Colorado, Mello IS). Atlanta 
Justice (40). 

NOW York 3M IM B05-4 13 1 

Florida IM 001 MB-2 i 9 

schourek, Maddux (9) and O’Brien: Arm- 
strong. Aquino (6), Lewis (8), Kllnk (9). 
Tumor (91 and McGrlff. W— Sdwurek. 5-12 
L— Armstreng,M7. HRs— New York, mbn*»- 
son (11), Walker (5). 

Pittsburgh HI 010 M»-1 f • 

Montreal IM 020 80*— 3 H • 

Hope, Robertson (6). Menendez (7), N eagle 
(7). Johnston (8) and SJaught, Prince (7); 
Boucher. Nabhdz (7), W ettpl an d (8) and SM- 
dalLSoehr (7). W— Boucher. 3-1. L Hope. 0-2 
Sv— we ltd and (43), 

PPJiadetpttta «M BN HM 7 9 

SL Louis 0M ON Ms— 2 2 ■ 

MuthoJkmd. Rivera (5),Mltcii Williams (7>. 
Anderson (8) and Dmillan, Pratt (5); Arocha 
Guetterman (7). Kllgus (8), Lancaster (71, 
Pern (8) and Pagnazzl, Ranan (71. W— Guet- 
terman, 3-3. L — Mitch williams. 3-7. 
Sv— Peraz (71. 

Houston 004 DM Mi-4 9 2 

Cincinnati 013 Ml W*-7 10 2 

Reynolds, Judea K). WTiHams (7), Osuna 
18). T Jones IB) and Tucker; Roaor. Ayala (4), 
Service (8)ondOllver.W— Ayala 7- to. L— Jo- 
den, 0-1. Sv— Service U). HRs— Houston, Don- 
nob (2). Cincinnati. Morris (7). 

San Fraud too 0M ON MB- 1 « • 

Los Anodes in 131 OS*— 12 14 • 

Torres. T.WI ban (4). Burba (5), MJockson 
6), Sanderson 17). Rlghdtl (8>, Desha kb (0) 
and Manwaring; Kerin Gran and Piazza 
Hernandez (9). W— Kevin Grass. 13-11 
L— Torres, 3-5. HRs— Los Annies, Plans 2 
(35). Snyder (ID, Mondesi (4). 


Chicago 200 MO S2B-4 9 0 

son Diego m hi eifr-1 5 • 

WendelL Piesac (8), Baskie (8), Myers (9) 
end Wotbeck; Whitehurst, Worrell U).MJ3o- 
vis IB). Hoffman (9) and m o ri ns- W Wen delL 
1-1 L— Whitehurst. 4-7. Sv— Myers (S3). 
HR— Chicago. Rhodes (3>. Sosa (XI). 

Japanese Leagues 
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Monday's Results 
Kintetsu 4, Lotte 3 
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NFL Standings 




AMERICAN CONFERENCE 
East 

W L T Ptl PF PA 
Buffalo 3 1 0 ,750 81 60 

Miami 2 10 467 40 37 
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The AP Top 25 


Sunday's Results 
Chicago 6. Atlanta 0 
Tampa Bay 27. Detroit 10 
Dallas 36. Green Bay 14 
Kansas City 24. Los Angeles Raiders » 
Demur 33. indkunpolls 13 
San Francisco 38. Mlimasola 19 
New Orleans 37. Las Anodes Rams 6 
PNtoddpMa 35, New York Jets 30 
Seattle 31, son Diego 14 
Buffalo 17, New York Giants u 
Open Date: Cincinnati. Cleveland. Houston. 
Pittsburgh, New England, Phoenix 


The teams la tbe college football pan, with 
first-place votes In parentheses, records 
Brough Oct. 2 tetri poWs band on 25 PMoti 
fora Hrstutoce vote Brough one Odd ter a 
Mm-place vato, and ranking In the previous 
pen: 

Record 
5-M 


1 . Florida St. (61) 
2 Alabama (i| 

3. Miami 

4. Notre Dame 
2 Florida 

6. Ohio St. 

7. Neb raska 
2 Penn St. 

9. Michigan 
12 Oklahoma 
11. Te nn essee 
12 Arizona 
12 W as h i ngton 

14. Texas A&M 

15. North Carolina 
15 California - 
17. Louisville 

12 Virginia 
19. Brglm Yng 
.32 Colorado 
21. Wisconsin 
22 Auburn 
32 Syracuse 
26 West Virginia 
22 UCLA 
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Canadian League 


Eastern Division 

W L T PF PA Pts 
X-Wkmlpeg 10 4 a 517 331 20 

Hamilton 5 9 0 233 451 10 

Ottawa 3 10 0 2M 389 6 

Toronto 3 10 0 306 434 6 

Western Division 

Calgary 13 1 0 454 390 34 

Brit a mb 9 5 0 474 419 1| 

Edmont on ■ 6 0 378 319 16 


Sasktchwn 8 * £ » » « 

Sacramento 3 10 0 335 361 6 

Sunday's Result 
Toronto 17. Ottawa 16 
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NHL Preseason 


Sunday's Results 
W as hington X Ottawa 2 OT 
Edmonton 2 Canadian Olympic Team 1 
Anaheim 2 San Jose 2 OT 


SICILIAN OPEN 
in Palermo, Italy 
Final 

Thomas Muster ID. Austria def. Sergl Hrv- 
guoro (1), Spain, 7-t (7-3) 7-5. 


TRANSACTIONS 


' BASEBALL 
Amirt cM Lmbuc 

TEXAS— Renewed contracts of Mickey, 
Hotcher, Perry Hill, Jock le Moore, Dave (Xh 
wrr.Claude Osteon and Willie Upshaw, coach- 
es. 

National League 

N.Y. METS— Md Stotttemyre. Pitching 
coach, will not relum, and Darrell Johnson, 
coach, will assume other dultes next season.^} 
Put CMco Walker, btflelder. and Cedric Lart- 
drum, outfielder, on waivers to give them 
thdr unconditional releases. 


iTAUAN FIRST Dl VISION 
Juventus 2 Torino 2 

AFRO-ASIAN NATIONS CUP 
Japan 1, Ivory Coast 0 
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Season of Records 
Ends Baseball Era 


That Old Oct. 3 Luck Runs Out for the Giants 


By Murray Chass 

Vnr York Timet Service 

NEW YORK — Ccmtraty to 
wishes of the San Francisco Giants, 
the 25th season of division play in 
the major leagues came to a close 
Sunday. If the owners and the play- 
ers’ union ever get around to agree- 
ing to the proposed three-division 


eparat 
:h mai< 


alignment and expanded playoffs, 
ibis season will have been the last 
played under the two-division for- 
mat 

The new system would not nec- 
essarily preclude the type of race 
the Giants and the Atlanta Braves 
provided in the National League 
WesL The loser of a two-team fight 
for a division championship would 
not necessarily he the wild-card 
winner, because it might lose out to 
a team from another division with a 
better record. That would make the 
division race as meaningful as tlus 
season’s NL West thriller. 


sions in each major league in 1969. 
In that season of 24 teams. 
27.229.691 fans watched. In this 
season of 28 teams, attendance to- 
taled a record 702157.938. 

If the attendances of the expan- 
sion teams — 4,483.350 for the Col- 


The Playoffs 

(All times Eastern Daylight) 
AMERICAN LEAGUE 

Tuesday: Toronto (Guzman 14- 
3) at Chicago (McDowell 22 -IOl 
8:12 P.M. 

Wednesday: Toronto (Stewart 
12-8) at Chicago ( Fernandez 18-9). 
3:07 P.M. *" 

Friday: Chicago (Alvarez 15-8) at 
Toronto (Hentgen 19-9 1 . 8: 12 P.M. 

Saturday: Chicago ( Bere 1 1 -5) at 
"Toronto (Stottlemvre 11-12). 8:12 
P.M. 

Sunday: Chicago at Toronto. 
4*. 10 P.M, if necessary. 

Tuesday. Oct 12:" Toronto at 
Chicago. 8:12 P.M.. if necessary. 

Wednesday. Oct 13: Toronto at 
Chicago, 8.12 P.M.. if necessary. 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 

Wednesday: Atlanta (Avery 18- 
n) at Philadelphia (Greene lb-4). 
S:12 P.M. 

Thursday: Atlanta (Maddux 20- 
10) at Philadelphia (Schilling 16-7). 
8:12 P.M. 

Satwday: Philadelphia ( Mulhoi- 
land 12-9) at Atlanta (Gbivine 22- 
6). 3 P.M. 

Sunday: Philadelphia ( Jackson 
12-11) at Atlanta (Smoltz 15-11). 
8:29 P.M. 

Monday-: Philadelphia at Atlan- 
ta. 3:07 P.M- if necessary. 

Wednesday. Oct. 13: Atlanta at 
Philadelphia. 3:07 P.M. or 8:12 
P.M., if necessary. 

Thursday, Oct 14: Atlanta at 
Philadelphia. 8: 12 P.M- if necessary'. 


orado Rockies and 3.064,847 for 
\ he Florida Marlins — were aub- 
’ trailed and Mill another 10 percent 
were deducted to account for the 
National League's new method of 
reporting attendance this season, 
the resulting total of 56.438.767 
would fall just short of the record 
— the l«vl attendance of 
56.81 3.7MI — hut it would eclipse 
last season's 55.S72.271. 

The Rockies drew more fans 
than any other team ever had; the 
Toronto Blue Jays broke their 
.American League record, and five 
other duns broke their attendance 
records A record seven clubs 
reached the 5 million plateau. 

What did all of these fans see? 

. They saw all four division races 
' last until ihe last week of the sea- 
son. the Philadelphia Phillies be- 
come the third team in three years 
to go from last to first, the Braves 
and the Giants stage their scintil- 
lating chase, the New York Mels 
stage one of the great flops, the San 
Diego Padres shed the nucleus of a 
contender, and three teams — Oak- 
land. Minnesota and Milwaukee — 
go from **' victories to 90 losses 
when only five teams had ever be- 
fore taken tlui plunge. 

! Tbev also saw two teams boast a 
pair of 2i'-game winners, for ihe 
first time in 20 years: Andres Ga- 
larraga of Colorado qualify on the 
next-to-ioM day of the season for 
the National League batting cham- 
pionship he won: Dave Winfield 
get his 5.1 ninth- hit. and Nolan 
Ryan. George Brett and Jack Mor- 
ris end their careers. 

And they saw hatter* hit 4.030 
home runs an increase of 317 per- 
cent from last year's total of 3,038. 
Bui (be Iasi expansion season. 
(977. produced 3.644 home runs 
compared with 2.235 the year be- 
fore. a 63 percent rise. 

National League expansion was 
a rousing success, and not just in 
attendance Galarraga epitomized 
the different kind of play offered 
i\v the two new teams. 

He missed enough games with 
injuries that his chance of reaching 
the 502 Jl-hats needed to qualify 
for the batting title was jeopar- 
dized. But he reached 502 on Satur- 
day. and on Sunday he completed 
his championship season with a 
.370 average. No one with a first- 
vear expansion team had won a 
hatting title. 

Barry Bonds, the $43.7 million 
free agent who powered the Giants, 
finished No. I in home runs with 46 
and runs hatted in with 123. not to 
mention slugging percentage, on- 
base percentage, extra-haw hits, to- 
tal bases and imenikuiai walks. His 


.677 slugging average percentage 
was the highest in the NL since 
Stan Musiol’s .702 in 1948. 

Lenny Dykstra of Philadelphia. 
Bends's chief challenger for the 
league's most valuable player 
award, led the NL in runs scored 
with 143. hits, walks and at-bais. 
Dykstra. who tied Brett Butler for 
the bit lad in 1990, is ihe first NL 
player to lead in both hits and 
walks since Richie Ashbum in 
1958. and be is only the fifth major 
leaguer to lead both categories, 
joining Billy Hamilton (1891). 
Rogers Honisby ( 1924), Ashbum 
and Carl Yastrzemski (1963). His 
run total was the most in die NL 
since Philadelphia's Chuck Klein 
scored 152 in 1931 

John Olerud of Toronto fell far 
short of the .400 he was hitting two 
months ago. but his .363 average 
was high enough to win the AL 
batting title. Albert Belle of Cleve- 
land edged Frank Thomas of the 
White Sox, 129 to 128. for the RBI 
crown. Thomas, the obvious choice 
for AL most valuable player, drove 
in two runs against die Indians on 
Sunday, but an arm injury be suf- 
fered SepL 19 cost hun the RBI 
tide. Cecil Fielder of Detroit fin- 
ished with 1 17 RBIs, failing to lead 
the majors for the first time in four 
years. 

Juan Gonzalez of Texas hit the 
most home runs in the AL 46, 
winning the title by returning from 
a back ailment and hitting two in 
the last four games. 

Fred McGriff. traded from San 
Diego to Atlanta during iheseasoa. 
hit 37 homers and topped 30 for the 
sixth straight year. 

None or the champions, howev- 
er. matched Mark Whiten of Sl 
L ouis, who had the best single 
game of any hitter, slugging four 
home runs and driving in 12 runs 
against Cincinnati on SepL 7. 

Chuck Carr of the Florida Mar- 
lins became the fust expansion 
player to lead in stolen bases, but 
his 58 was the lowest total for an 
NL leader since Bobbv Tolan had 
57 in 1970. 

Darryl Kile of Houston and Jim 
Abbott" of the New York Yankees 
provided two of the three best- 
pitched games of the season in a 
live-day period spanning Whiten’s 
performance. Chris Bosio of Seattle 
pitched the only other no-hitter, on 
April 21 

Jack McDowell of the Chicago 
White Sox was the AL’s onlv 20- 
game winner, but the NL produced 
four: John Burkett and Bill Swift or 
the Giants and Tom Glavine (for 
the third successive season) and 
Greg Maddux of the Braves. Mc- 
Dowell is a dear favorite for the 
AL Cy Young award, but there is 
no easy choice for the NL award 
among that quartet. 

The last time the AL had just one 
20-game winner was 1984, and then 
it Baltimore’s Mike Boddicker. 

Randy Myers of the Chicago 
Cubs set an NL record with 53 
saves. Lee Smith also had 50 saves: 
47 for St. Louis and 3 for the New 
York Yankees. 

The lowest earned run averages 
were recorded by Kevin Appier or 
Kansas City. 2.61. and Maddux. 
2.36. Randy Johnson of Seattle led 
all pitchers" in strikeouts with 308. 
while Jose Rijo of Cincinnati led in 
the National League with 227 and 
became the Reds' first player to 
lead the league since Ewell Black- 
well in 1947. 

But the career strikeout leader 
has whiffed his last batter. Nolan 
Ryan, who had decided before the 
season that it would be bis Iasi, had 
to quit Sept. 22 because he tore a 
ligament in his elbow. 

Jack Morris, who won more 
games than any other pitcher in the 
1980s. suffered a similar injury and 
is finished before he had planned to 
be. 



By Mike Terry 

Washington Past Service 

LOS ANGELES — The Giants 
lose the pennant! The Giants lose 
the pennant! 

Those words must have been 
ringing in the ears of Dodger fans 
from here to Brooklyn, some of 
whom bad waited about 42 years to 
repay their arch rivals for some of 
the awful things the Giants have 
inflicted on then team in pennant 
races past. 

Los Angeles decided the Nation- 
al League West title on Sunday — 
in favor of the Atlanta Braves — 
with a crushing 12-1 victory before 
a sellout crowd of 54,340 in Dodger 
Stadium. The Braves, by virtue of 
their 5-3 victory against Colorado 
earlier in the day, won (heir third 
straight division title, by one game. 

Kevin Gross, who threw a no- 
hitler against the Giants last year, 
went the distance, pitching a six- 
hitter. He held the heart of the 
Giants' order — WiD Clark. Barry 
Bonds and Matt Williams — to a 
combined 2-for-l 1. 

Gross’s job was made much easi- 
er by his catcher, Mike Piazza, who 
capped his soon-to-be rookie-of- 
ih e-year season with two homers 
and four runs baned-in. Piazza fin- 


ished the vear with 35 homers and 
112 RBIs. 

For the Giants. Oct 3 had his- 
torically been a lucky day. Twice 
they had won pennants on that 
date, in 1951 and 1962. And both 
times they beat the Dodgers in a 
playoff to go to the Work! Series. 

This time, the Gituus became the 
eighth major league team to win 
100 or more games and not win a 
pennant, the last being the 1980 
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Baltimore Orioles. The last time it 
happened in the National League 
was 1962, when the Giants had 103 
victories and the Dodgers 101 

But after six months of maneu- 
vering a shaky pitching staff, the 
Giants' manager. Dusty Baker, had 
no miracles left. Salomon Tones, in 
his eighth major league start, could 
not get out of the fourth timing. He 
gave up three runs on five hits and 
walked five. 

The bullpen completed the col- 
lapse. getting ripped Tor four 
homers and nine runs, five scoring 
in the eighth. 

Piazza hit had Dave Burba’s first 
pitch in the fifth for his 34th homer, 
the most by a Dodger since the 
team moved to Los Angeles in 


1958. Piazza's second homer, a 
threc-run shot off Dave Righetti, 
came in the eighth. 

"How could this happen this 
wayr said Bonds, mulling oxer the 
question no one could answer. 
“Your answer's as good as mine." 

■ In earlier games. The Associat- 
ed Press reported: 

Cubs 4, Padres I: Sammy Sosa hit 
a two-run homer in the first inning as ' 
Chicago won in San Diego. 

Cardinal* 1 Phrffies 0: Tern 
Mulhollaod answered the only nag- 
ging question facing playoff-bound ■ 
Philadelphia, throwing four strong ' 
innings in St. Louis with no signs of 
the hip injury that caused him to 
miss almost a month. 

Mets 9, Martins 2: New York 
extended its longest winning streak 
of the year to six games by beating 
visiting Florida, but still finished 
59-103 io (he expansion Marlins' 
64-98. 

Expos 3, Pirates 1: Lou Frazier 
drove in three runs with two singles ' 
as Montreal playing at home, con- 
cluded a hot second half by beating 
Pittsburgh. 

Reds 7. Astros 4: Cincinnati end- ; 
ed one of its worst seasons the way ‘ 
it began iL with a victory, as Hal 
Morris had four hits, one a homer, 
against Houston. 


For Brett and Ryan, Farewell Time 


taJ Snoi'IV Hvucufcd Pkv. 

Robby Tompson consoled Salomon Torres as his pitefang stint and the Giants 1 season came to a dose. 


The Associated Press 

George Brett went out with a hit, 
Nolan Ryan left with more ap- 
plause, and everyone left Arlington 
Stadium for good. 

Baseball fans also said good-bye 
to Gevdand Stadium oa Sunday. 
Both the Indians and the Rangers 
will move to new stadiums next 
spring. But two of baseball's greats 
will not be running across the new 
grass. 

Brett and Ryan made their final 
appearances as players in the Kan- 
sas Gty Royals’ 4-1 victory over 
the Texas Rangers. 

“It was as emotional as I've ever 
gotten on a baseball field,” said 
Brett, who was l-for-4. “I knew it 
was my last one. I was nervous. I 
was shaking.” 

Brett singled off Tom Henke 
leading off the ninth, prompting 
Ryan to up his hat and players from 
both teams to give him a standing 
ovation in front of their dugouts. 

Brett, 40. the only player to win 
batting titles in three separate de- 


cades, finished with a .305 career 
average. He announced SepL 25 
that he was retiring. Ryan, 46. said 
before the season this would be his 
last year and made his final appear- 
ance on SepL 22. when he tore a 
tendon in ms elbow at Seattle. 

The two players took out their 
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team's lineup cards to a standing 
ovation. 

"1 thought it was only appropri- 
ate be get a hit like that nis last time 
up.” Ryan said. "It was one of the 
few times I can honestly say I was 
happy to see George in uniform.” 

Angels 7, Athletics 3: Mark 
Langston, ending his five-game los- 
ing streak, struck out eight to in- 
crease his career total to 2,001 as 
J. T. Snow went 4-for-5 with a dou- 
ble. a homer and two singles in 
California's victory in Oakland. 

■ In earlier games, reported in 
some Monday editions: 


White Sox 4. Indians 0: The In- 
dians. who have not finished first ' 
since 1954. lost more times than 
not in Cleveland Stadium, so a de- 
feat in the finale seemed fitting. 
The Indians played 4.197 games at . 
Cleveland Stadium since losing the 

Er e^ there. 1-0. to the PhiladeJ-' 
Athletics on July 31.1 932. and 
ave not contended since 1959. 
Blue Jays II, Orioles 6: Joe Car-! 
ter became the 25 th major league 
player to homer twice in one inning ' 
when he hit two off Ben McDonald 
during Toronto's eight-run second 
in Baltimore. 

Yankees 2, Tigers 1: Mike Stan- 
ley’s single with one out in the 
ninth beat Detroit in New York. 

Brewers 6. Red Sox 3: Dave 
Nilsson's pinch-hit two-run single 
with the bases loaded in the 14th. 
and another run that scored on a 
wild pitch, gave Milwaukee its vie- . 
lory in Boston. 

'Twins 7, Mariners 2: Kent Hrbek 
drove in four runs with two homers 
as Minnesota beat visiting Seattle. 
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ART BUCHWALD 


NAFTA: Spelling It Out 



W ASHINGTON —The North 
Americas Free Trade Agree- 
ment being pushed by President 
Clinton has become one of the 
most important issues in the Unit' 
ed Slates. If it is passed, NAFTA 
will change the way America does 
business with the world. 

Both Canada and Mexico stand 
to benefit from iL but opponents 
maintain that 
ihe U. S. worker 
will suffer. 

Those who are 
in favor of the 
agreement and 
those who are 
against it are 
manning the 
barricades, 

Phil McKin- 
ney, a strong op- _ , 

ponent of iSUoiwald 

NAFTA came into my office and 
said. “Do you realize that the way 
the treaty is written someone from 
Mexico might soon be writing your 
column?” 

“It’s that bad?” 

“There are writers down there 
who can do what you do for 10 
cents a page.” 

“Yeah, but not with the same 
flair." I said defensively. 

"That's what you think. Just give 
them an unabridged dictionary and 
you won't be able to tell one of your 
columns from one written by a 
sheep herder in Guadalajara.” 


Schiller Theater 
Closes in Berlin 

77 k .4 unrated Prtsx 

B ERLIN — Actors got ihdr last 
curtain call at Berlin's Schiller 
Theater as the stage closed down 
because the city could no longer 
afford to run iL The final produc- 
tion at the S6-year-old theater was 
a comedy by Coline Serreau. 

The Berlin government has been 
supporting the Schiller with 64 mil- 
lion Deutsche marks (about 534 
million) in subsidies a year. 

The city also supports seven oth- 
er big stages. Saddled with rebuild- 
ing Berlin's rundown eastern sec- 
tor, the government has been 
forced to cut back on spending. 
City officials decided to close the 
Schiller because it is the biggest 
and costliest theater in Berlin. 


“ir what you say is true, why 
would President Clinton and ex- 
Presi dents Bush, Carter and Ford 
be for it?" 

“Because they maintain that 
even though one American colum- 
nist might lose his job. in the long 
run the person from Mexico who 
writes it will be able to buy a dozen 
Harley Davidsons from the United 
Sates.” 


To make his point, McKinney 
showed me a column in Spanish 
which he said had been written in 
Cancim. He told me, “It’s no worse 
than one written by you and the 
newspaper syndicate didn't have to 
pay the Mexican writer health 
benefits or pension money, or give 
him leave when his wife was going 
to have a baby.” 

I examined it carefully. "Bui is 
he funny?" 

"Most editors couldn't care less. 
All they know is that Mexican col- 
umns can be produced at a price 
they can afford" 

I was starting to get nervous. 

He continued. “If you think 
that's bad — I heard that the Mexi- 
cans are now training pottery mak- 
ers to write in 500 words what the 
president should do about NATO 
defease cutbacks. You might as 
well face it. the American column 
as we know it will soon be no 
more.” 

□ 

In order to persuade me that he 
was right, Phil flew me to Tijuana 
to visit a syndicated columnist fac- 
tory. It was located in a back alley, 
and when 1 opened the door, it 
turned out to be nothing more than 
a sweatshop for writers. At each 
table a man or a woman was bent 
over a 1940 Smith Corona type- 
writer turning out copies of stories 
by George will. William Buckley 
and William Saflre for one- tenth 
the price. 

“How can we columnists possi- 
bly compete with Mexico when 
they don't pay them any wages?” I 
asked Phil. 

Phil handed me a Mexican ver- 
sion or a Russell Baker column. 
“This is a fake,” 2 protested. "Bak- 
er would never misspell the Balti- 
more Oriowles.” 

McKinney said. "So what? No- 
body outside of Baltimore would 
know the difference." 


CBS vs. Art World: 
Philistines at the Gate? 


By Carol Vogel 

Sew York Tunn Service 

N EW YORK — The an world, which is more accus- 
tomed to complaining about being ignored by the 
media than being attacked by it, is still smarting from an 
unusually biting segment aired two weeks ago on the CBS 
news magazine “60 Minutes." 

Entitled “Yes ... but Is It Art?” the segmenL which 
featured Morley Safa-, questioned the very premises of 
abstract art. 

It began with Safer quoting P.T. Bamum's legendary 
statement about a sucker being born every minute. Safer 
went on to say that most contemporary an was "worthless 
junk" given value only by the “hype” of critics, auction 
houses and dealers commuted to misleading the public. 

As talk of the segment spread through the art world, the 
furor grew. Museum curators, dealers, auction-house ex- 
perts and collectors are scrambling to get their hands on a 
tape of the show. 

On Sunday, "60 Minutes” broadcast a letter from Marc 
Glimcher or the Pace Gallery stating that the segment 
"stank of aati-imeUectualism.'’ 

The owner of another well-known New York gallery. 
Andre Emmerich, said the broadcast’s "smug, smiling, 
philistine approach was appalling.” 

And the painter EUswonh Kelly said that he was 
“disappointed that a group of people like ‘60 Minutes,' 
who are generally respected, have slipped up so complete- 
ly that none of them are more sophisticated about the 
arts.” 

"1 thought the tone was amusing,” said Safer, who is 
involved peripherally in art: He calls himself a "Sunday 
painter" and has had two shows of his paintings, in 1980 
and 1985. 

"When you approach a piece like this, you are going 
right where people live, not their taste, but where their 
pride and persona are.” he said in a telephone interview. 
"These are people with disposable income who dispose of 
it in a curious way. The)' buy art as appendages to show 
how wealthy they are. We weren't talking about connois- 
seurship.” 

Concoisseurship aside: Safer remained scathingly dis- 
missive throughout the segment. 

When describing a painting from the 1950s by the 
American painter Cy Twombfy that was bang sold at 
Sotheby's last November, he said, "This one, a canvas or 
scrawls done with the wrong end of a paint brush, bears 
the imaginative title of 'Untitled.' It is by Cy Twombly 
and was sold for 2, 145,000. And Lhat's dollars, not Twom- 
blys." 

Shown with a group of black schoolchildren at the 
Whitney Museum of American Art's retrospective of 
Jean-Micbel Basquiai’s work. Safer asks, "Do you think 
you could do as well?” 

"Yeah." responds one of the children. "I could do better 
than that.” Of BasquiaL as an artist. Safer explained to 
viewers that "in 1988 when his popularity was declining. 
Ins career was saved. "He died of a drug overdose, and 
now that there would be no more Basquiats, the market 
fell in love with him all over again.^ 

Antonio Homem, the director of the Sonnabend Gal- 


lery. said the "60 Minutes” report could have 
been filmed decades ago. "f remember when 
everyone was saying their child could paint like 
Picasso," he said, "The fact that ‘60 Minutes' 
found that now every kid can draw like Bas- 
quiat reflects a sad decline in our society. The 
argument is so old, it could have taken place in 
the 1950s or earlier." 

Much earlier, in another scene. Safer seems 
astounded that the urinal sculptures oT the 
artist Robert Gober could be considered an. 

He did not mention that Marcel Duchamp 
bad signed a real urinal in 1913 and entered it 
into the Armoty Show in New York, which 
brought the European avant-garde to America. 

(The Duchamp urinal at least had the honor of 
being publicly dismissed by President Wood- 
row Wilson.) Gober declined to comment 
about the way "60 Minutes” discussed his 
work. 

But others didn't "It's all about history re- 
peating itself” said- Lucy MSichdl-Innes, the 
director of contemporary art at Sotheby’s. 
"Avant-garde art is by definition ahead of its 
time, and it has always been attacked, whether it 
be the Impressionists or artists working today.” 

The segment on "60 Minutes” included clips 
from Sotheby's contemporary art auctions in 
November. 

After having filmed what Sotheby's officials 
estimate was three hours of material, a clip 
showed Mitchell- 1 ones os the auctioneer in one 
sale, correcting an error in the catalogue. "Lot 
242, the Gerhard Richter,” Mitchell -Lines was 
filmed saying. "Please note that the measure- 
ments for this work are reversed. It's actually a 
horizontal painting; I'm sorry, it’s actually a 
vertical painting, 78 by 59 inches." 

The camera zooms in on a close-up of the 
painting as if to underscore the confusion about 
abstract an. "We knew *60 Minutes' was com- 
ing. We certainly stand by the works of an we 
sell," Mitchell- lanes explained. "Sotheby’s has 
no regrets at all." 

(Officials at Christie’s, the auction house that is Soth- 
eby’s archrival, confirmed that "60 Minutes” had also 
asked them if it could film their sales. Christie’s refused 
the request.) 

Besides using the auction houses to discuss what Safer 
described as "the same pitch that convinced tbe emperor 
to buy new clothes," he interviewed two critics, Hilton 
Kramer, the art critic for The New York Observer and 
editor of The New Criterion, and the London ait critic 
Brian Sewell, to enhance his argument 

Safer also talked to the New York collector Elaine 
Dannheisser. who owns one of Gobers urinal sculptures. 
When discussing Dannheisser* s collection. Safer describes 
a "white rectangle" by the artist Robert Ryman. Dann- 
heisser explained thai’the artist "has reduced painting u> 
its veiy essence, and a lot of people don’t understand that 
but . . . ’’Safer interrupted. “I confess I'm one of them." 

Throughout the show, no distinction was made between 



"It was all negatri 
tbe Museum of Modem Art where a 


: Some dakhen say they could do better. 


artists like Ryman and Twombly. who are widely respect- 
ed in serious scholarly circles, and Jeff Koons, whose 
brashly provocative work and love of publicity has evoked 
mixed response among critics. » 

oveT said Agnes Gund, the president of 
ispec Live of 

Ryman's work is on view. "No artists were s 
positive manner.” 

Larry Gagosan, a New York gallery owner, 
added that he wasn't surprised. “They stacked 
he said. "But it's the nature of the way media and society 
deal with radical or new art; they devour their newborns. 
It was a pretty cheap shot" 

When told of Gagosian’s opinion. Safer responded: “I 
resent people saying the show was a cheap shot If you 
want to look at a cheap shot, look at Kooos's or Gober’s 
art. By no definition is it art.” 
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A Realty Big Blowout 

For Stallone and Fans 

It was a dynamite party: 
ter Stallone and Wesley 
watched as 1.600 sticks of dynamite, 
helped along by 36 drums of gaso- 
line, aimed two waterfront ware- 
houses in Louisville, Kentucky, into 
huge fireballs. Also watching were 
50 fans chosen in a nationwide con- 
test. Then they aB partied around 
the rubble. "It was a rush, a pure x 
rush,” said Chris Morales, a umver- . 
sity student who bad tbe privilege of 
pushing the plunger. The buildings 
were tom down to make way for a 
waterfront plaza. Warner Bros, 
filmed the explosion to use in pro- 
motions for toe new Stallone- Snipes 
movie, “Demolition Man.” 

- □ 

HoBy Brnbach, a fashion writer * 
for The New Yorker, has been 
named style editor of The New York 
Times Magazine, effective next year. 
Brnbach, 39, succeeds Carrie Dono- 
van, 65. who is retiring after having 
held tbe position since 1977. 

□ 

“The Blue Kite” won the Grand 
Prix in the Tokyo International 
Film Festival despite the withdrawal i 
of tbe Chinese delegation over its 
showing. Tbe film, directed by Tian ■ 
Z l Hi ung i i l t u ang, depicts the struggles : 
of a young mother and her son dur- 
ing China's political upheavals of 
tbe 1950s and 1960s. The Chinese 
delegation contended that a Beijing 
studio that owns the copyright had 
not given permission for the film. 

D 

Madonna stooped out of the 
King David Hotel in Jerusalem 
when she found she did not have a 
floor to herself, and took her entou- 
rage to another hotel. She will per- 
form in Tel Aviv on Tuesday. 

□ 

The film director Spike Lee mar- 
ried tbe lawyer Tanya Lewis in a 
New York ceremony attended by 
film and sports stars. 

□ 

Federico FettmL, recovering from 
a stroke in August, will return 
home this month and begin work 
next year on a new movie, his 21st 
feature film, the film's producer 
said. 
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Forecast (Or Wednesday through Friday, as provided by Accu- Weather. 



North America 

Summerfte warmth wfl pie- 
val Mom Si. Louis 10 Boston 
lain this weak. The western 
boundary at Ihe warm 
weather win be marked by 
heavy bumdorsiorms. Cold 
weather will plunge south- 
ward into the Rockies late 
this week Snow will break 
out over Montana, Wyomhg 
and Colorado 


Europe 

A slow moving storm from 
the WtenUc Ocean wit being 
wind and heavy rates to por- 
tions of northwest Europe 
late Ihls week- In the Alps, 
heavy rams and wei snow 
may cause avalanches and 
nxtesMes MM weather wei 
prevail across Russia with 
showers confined to the 
Stack Sea. 


Asia 

Typhoon Ed will thr- "*n 
Japan later this we* te 

Typhoon Flo pull y 

westward, away tiu.i, me 
west coast of Luzon. Much 
at China will have rky, pteas- 
ant weather low this week. 
Nights will be cool over 
northern China. Hong Kong 
will have sunshine late this 
week. 
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ACROSS 

1 0lympic judge, 
for one 
■ Use lots 

10 Pier site 
14 Habituate 
ia Wasatch ski 
resort 

is Declare 
l7Aweigti 
ia Mountain lake 
is S lading half? 

20 Bowler's margin 
ol comfort? 


22 Slow now 

svN.F.L. sudden- 
death situation 

24 Reconcile 
differences 

29 Halts 

21 Jimmy's 
successor 

22 Bubbly place? 

33 Cut short 

35 Trolls’ first 
cousins 

39 Foul-sounding 
container? 

40Likeajugof 

com? 
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42 A year and a 
day. e.g. 

42 Anthony Eden's 
peats 

48 Until the wee 
hours 

4« Auditory 
47 Killer whale 

49 Religious 
school 

si British actress 
Estelle—— 
ss Andrew, to 
Charles 

sa “What's for 

me?" 

57 Giving a boost 
•3 Large green 
moth 

•4 Precinct 
95 Richards of 
tennis 

ee Dortmund 
donkey 
57 Connect 
SB Bury 

ea Office fixture 
To English ad 
patron: 1819-98 
7t Emulate the 
Magi 

DOWN 

1 Fell a crop 

2 Adverse 
beginning 

3 Deviation 


4 First name in 
exploration 
b Fame 
• Chartres 
attraction 

7Jal 

■ Senator 
Thurmond 
e Leetherwortcer 
to London train 
station 

11 — barrel 

12 Pay back 
is Codswallop 
M Because 
2 sScooby-~ — 

(TV cartoon 
dog) 
aa Retain 
>7 American Info, 
source 

aa Lead a troupe 
2» Day- Hudson 
comedy: 1959 
30 Marsh birds 

34 Synonym tor 
'the love of 
Mike’ 

38 Hayworth or 
Gam 

37 Familiar OPEC 
figure 

sa First aide, for 
short? 

41 Resign 
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44 Nearly fuH sign 
4a Shade of blue 
so Spain and 
Portugal 

51 Enticed 

52 Not unoccupied 


52 Good marks 
from 1 Across 

54 Andrea 

■•Advanced 
money 
as PuH apart 


so Preoccupied 
with 

•i Poetic 
contraction 
Officer- 
gentleman? 


I wonder if 

the little guy had 



Sharing the day's events with loved ones back in the States has never been easier 
Whenever you're away, simply dial the AT&T access number of the country you're calling from and an English-speaking AT&T Operator or voice prompt will put you through 
in seconds. You can bill the call to your AT&T Cud, US. local calling card, or call colled. You'll get economical AT&T rates and keep hotel surcharges to a minimum. 

Its all part of uur continuing commitment to be there for you. Even when you're on the other side of Ihe planet 
So surprise someone hack home with a call. Whu knows? Perhaps they'll have a little surprise for you. 


AT&T Access Numbers 

The fast wav to a familiar voice 
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